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HITLERISM VERSUS CATHOLICISM 


By ALBERT BRANDT 


T is debatable whether the Ger- 

man people will be equal to 
the speed with which things are 
happening in their country to-day. 
Perhaps their intensive participa- 
tion in politics will enable them to 
digest the swiftness of political pro- 
ceedings. But it is certain—and to 
be lamented—that masses of the 
German people do not know where 
to turn—or where to seek counsel 
in matters of conscience. If the re- 
ligious reformers of the National 
Socialist party were aware of the 
confusion they create,—in the 
minds of those in sympathy with 
the Movement, as well as its fol- 
lowers,—it is likely they would be 
less rash on questions of the 
church and religion. It is more 
than likely they would avoid such 
issues altogether. 

Do the National Socialists real- 
ize that the fight they have begun 
on the traditional Protestant Church 
of Germany may lead not to a re- 
form of this Church, but rather to 
the destruction of the belief of the 
German people in the institution of 


the Church? There are evidences 
that the National Socialist reform- 
ers, these “German Christians” 
have engineered their reforms as a 
political move—not an emotional 
one. And this is further borne out 
by the fact that after a partial de- 
feat it was felt necessary to call out 
the whole propaganda machine of 
the party’s demagogic steam-roller, 
the Ministry of Enlightenment and 
Propaganda. 

Dr. von Bodelschwingh, a fine 
upright Protestant charity-worker, 
had the courage to oppose the reli- 
gious leader of the Hitler move- 
ment, Reverend Dr. Mueller—and 
won. Won, however, a pyrrhic vic- 
tory—even if he was backed by the 
majority of German Protestants. 

Did National Socialism — which 
repeatedly contends that it holds 
power by the will of the majority 
—acknowledge the will of the ma- 
jority which had elected Dr. von 
Bodelschwingh as its bishop? It did 
not. Nazi tactics have been car- 
ried into the Evangelical Churches. 
Storm Troops a few weeks ago in 
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a northern suburb of Berlin violat- 
ed the sanctity of churches, even 
after Hitler had given orders to de- 
sist from similar action in Mecklen- 
burg and elsewhere. We know now 
that National Socialism has not 
given up the fight and, if we know 
the movement at all, cannot give it 
up. 

The radical wing succeeded in 
having the Evangelical Churches 
put under the command of a Nazi 
commissar who has been ordered 
to take all necessary steps to codr- 
dinate the Protestant Churches. 
The Vd6lkischer Beobachter, chief 
Nazi news organ, stated on June 
25th that the appointment of a 
Church commissar in Prussia 
marks only the end of the first 
phase of the German Christian spir- 
it. And herein seems to be the end 
of the valiant fight on the part of 
German Protestants to prevent the 
intrusion of National Socialist poli- 
tics upon the sacredness of reli- 
gious belief. The “German Chris- 
tians” aim to establish a national 
Church with a supreme bishop at 
its head—but even this “supreme” 
bishop shall be a subordinate of 
Hitler and his party. This con- 
forms closely with the ideas of the 
commentators of the National So- 
cialist program. Point 24 of the 
program says, in its third part: 
“The party as such stands for a 
positive Christendom, without bind- 
ing itself confessionally to a certain 
creed.” In his commentary of the 
original program Gottfried Feder 
explains this National Socialistic 
conception of positive Christendom 
as follows: 


“It is certain the German people 
will find a form for their creed of 
God, their life in God, such as their 
Nordic race demands. It must be 
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expected that later [in the Third 
Reich] the trinity of blood, creed 
and state will be complete.” 


Perhaps a clearer explanation of 
these aims of National Socialism is 
made by Rudolf Jung, also a vet- 
eran of the Movement. He writes 
in his book National Socialism that 
the Third Reich shall have only one 
united German People Church and 
he even urges the coérdination of 
the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches under state leadership. 


“If we speak of a German Church 
we think of a blending of both 
Churches in German countries. It 
should be created by dissociation 
from Roman Centralism, the inter- 
national spirit and the Old Testa- 
ment. All these things are Jewish. 
The new Church of the Third Reich 
shall be the work of German 
priests, who love its people and are 
penetrated by its Teutonic spirit.” 


Yet some of the National Social- 
ist reformers have insisted that 
they wish the holy cross to rule 
their religious life, that the pro- 
posed changes are to affect only 
the “exterior” Church—not the 
“unseen” Church. But we can put 
little confidence in such statements, 
because the lack of unity in the 
party on practically every issue, 
precludes the possibility of accept- 
ing the statement of any faction as 
indicative of the party policy. Even 
those who wish to aid the Move- 
ment are bewildered on the ques- 
tion of religious belief. What do 
the “German Christians” want? 

Again and again they insist that 
the visible Church is an earthly af- 
fair to be codrdinated along with 
everything else in National Social- 
ism. A German faith is to be cre- 




















ated on Teutonic racial psychology 
—a faith which must logically lead 
to the conclusion that only an Ar- 
yan Church can be a Christian 
Church. A racial belief in Christ is 
to be created which shall ally the 
cross on which He died with the 
symbol of heroic sacrifice. Does 
this not mean that the piety of the 
German is to be perverted to an 
adoration of heroism as shown on 
the battlefield? It does. National 
Socialism itself has admitted as 
much through its oratorical mouth- 
pieces. The cross is to be symbolic 
of liberation through com ba t— 
symbolic of men who have fallen 
on Germany’s battlefields. 

And for these same ideals Na- 
tional Socialism also fights under 
the Swastika, an heretical symbol. 
It is logical that the fight of the Ger- 
man Christians has not been so 
strong for the abolition of the Gos- 
pel as it has been one of ecclesi- 
astical politics. On the one hand 
National Socialism fights the lead- 
ership of the Pope as a political be- 
lief of the Catholic party—but by 
putting up a bishop of their own 
confession, hopes to create a dic- 
tatorship of Protestantism. 

From the beginning the National 
Socialists in the Evangelical Church 
planned to make it a fight to the 
finish for power. From the twen- 
ty-nine different Evangelical 
Churches a state Church is to 
evolve—and over it shall fly the 
Swastika—like a threat over the in- 
dividual belief of the Christian ma- 
jority of Germany. A plebiscite of 
July 23d brought a 75% majority 
to the German Christians. Protests 
by loyal Protestants that fraud, in- 
timidation and generally the terror 
of the National Socialist propa- 
ganda machine had been used were 
of no avail. 
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In Dr. Mueller, Hitler’s adviser 
on religious questions, Protestant 
Germany will have its next bishop.* 
His attitude and many speeches in- 
dicate that the victory of National 
Socialism with its “positive church” 
will be used to the end. 

And now open violence upon the 
Catholic Church is in full swing. 
It will be difficult for the party to 
excuse these attacks by stating that 
organizations of Catholic youth 
have imitated the Storm Troops by 
wearing shirts of a similar color, or 
that these organizations have shown 
themselves to be reactionary. Dif- 
ficult, too, to explain the persecu- 
tion of Catholic priests, the ham- 
pering of Catholic religious services 
on the ground that Catholicism has 
been too sympathetic with the Aus- 
trian fight for independence. It is 
pure nonsense for National Social- 
ism to fight and prohibit Catholic 
labor unions, saying they are dis- 
obedient to the state and a danger 
to the peace of Germany. The be- 
havior of these unions has proved 
just the contrary. Neither will it 
suffice to contend that present-day 
politics are forcing the party to 
anti-Catholic performances. Those 
familiar with the development of 
the party realize that from its in- 
ception it has had anti-Catholic 
tendencies; only in the past few 
years have they been veiled. That 
the principles of the party include 
not only a fight on Judaism but al- 
so upon Catholicism and Freema- 
sonry has not been really denied by 
even the most ardent followers of 
Hitler, and the fact that this ques- 
tion has been obscured for some 


1Eprror’s Nore: Since this article was writ- 
ten, the Rev. Dr. Ludwig Mueller has been 
elected Primate of Prussia—*‘Landisbischof” 
—by the senate of the Prussian Protestant 
Church Union; a preliminary, it is believed, 
to his being called as Reich Bishop of the 
new United Evangelical Church. 
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time, or may be modified for some 
time to come, does not alter the 
crux of the issue. 

Even to-day party members them- 
selves maintain that their party is 
not a reaction to the lost war and 
the revolution of 1918, or an anchor 
for a desperate people in their hour 
of need, but that it was created in 
Austria some time before the war. 
In the National Socialist Yearbook 
of 1927, Rudolf Jung—now the 
Czecho-Slovakian Nazi leader—de- 
clared that Hitler’s fascism was an 
outgrowth of the pan-German 
“Away from Rome” movement. Its 
idea was to induce the Austrian 
people to revolt against the Pope, 
the Catholic Church and the Cath- 
olic imperial house of Hapsburg. 

It is significant, that Hitler him- 
self—in his book Mein Kampf has 
many words of praise for this Aus- 
trian separatist movement and has 
on many occasions shown great 
sympathy for one of its leaders, 
von Schoenerer. 

We can believe the former lieu- 
tenant of Hitler, Otto Strasser (who 
rebelled from the party in 1930— 
finding the Nazi leader’s vacillation 
from original program points too 
much) when he explains to us that 
Hitler’s sudden love for Catholi- 
cism since 1923 has as it basis 
purely material reasons. He sub- 
stantiates this assertion by reveal- 
ing a business dea! between Hitler 
and the Catholic Minister, President 
von Held of Bavaria in which Hit- 
ler gave his word of honor that he 
would not fight Catholicism if he 
were released from prison before 
the expiration of his term. This 
occurred at the time of his impris- 
onment after the farce of his 1923 
putsch. In corroboration of this as- 
sertion the Reichstag Deputy Juer- 
gen von Ramin published a dis- 
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course he had had with Hitler while 
the latter was in prison. Hitler 
had said that he could not afford at 
that time a fight against Rome; 
that on the contrary he would try 
his best to keep on the good side of 
the Catholics, especially the govern- 
ing Bavarian People’s Party, hop- 
ing to use its great influence for 
his release. It was only a short 
while after this that National So- 
cialism accused Cardinal von Faul- 
haber of Munich, together with 
other “Jesuitic influences” of hav- 
ing double-crossed the party by fos- 
tering, with Hitler’s assistance, the 
idea of a putsch in order to build 
up a Catholic government in Ber- 
lin by means of a “Danube Mon- 
arch.” It was to be expected that 
Hitler would be naively surprised 
that his party had been used for 
such sinister purposes—and that he 
immediately changed his plans 
when he learned of the “Catholic 
play.” Proofs that the attack on 
Cardinal von Faulhaber was ill- 
founded were consciously ignored 
by Hitler’s propaganda machine: it 
could not forego the use of a point 
which lent itself so well to agi- 
tatory methods. 

There is little doubt that Hitler 
really gave orders that the anti- 
Catholic tendencies of his party 
should not be stressed. This must 
have necessitated many explana- 
tions to his co-leaders about his 
sudden change of mind. We now 
know that these explanations have 
varied considerably as the occasion 
demanded. After a discussion with 
Hitler in 1930 our unbiased nar- 
rator, Otto Strasser,—still an ardent 
National Socialist, even if opposed 
to Hitler’s leadership,—reports that 
Hitler said, “I cannot fight two 
fronts at the same time. We must 
leave out the fight against Catholi- 

















cism.” But other biographers, per- 
haps not as unbiased, insist that 
Hitler has also stated that he could 
not fight for his aims without the 
aid and money of the Catholics. 

A former close adviser of Hitler, 
Dr. Dinter (dismissed when his 
over-radical viewpoints became “in- 
convenient”) writes, in 1929, in his 
widely-read magazine, Gleichchris- 
tentum, that he had had several 
discussions with Hitler about his 
vacillation from the original idea 
of a systematic fight against the 
“Jewish Roman Church.” On Oc- 
tober 20, 1928, Hitler declined the 
need for stressing this point—in or- 
der that he might not be hindered 
from gaining power. Dr. Dinter in- 
sisted vehemently that the rank 
and file of the Nazis wanted the 
anti-Catholic tendencies stressed 
and that “a fight against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church could only be 
a success when its power was de- 
stroyed from the inside” and when 
German Catholics were enlightened 
about the “Jewish Roman supersti- 
tions”: “without doubt the power 
of the Papal Church can only be 
broken by a methodical propagan- 
da.” Our narrator tells us that Hit- 
ler conceded that the Catholic 
Church has always been a danger 
to Germany—but “to fight it on a 
philosophical basis, time would be 
necessary’—and for him there was 
no time to lose, as he must gain his 
full power in from three to five 
years. By the time he was forty- 
five it would be too late for him to 
lead a_ revolutionary movement. 
He further stated that to reach his 
aims he could not possibly fall out 
with the Catholics as their power 
was too great in Germany. This 
conversation has never been denied 
by Hitler, despite accusations that 
he would only tolerate the Catholic 
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Church until such time as_ the 
Third Reich became a reality. On 
another occasion Dinter publicly 
recalled to the Nazi leader how un- 
favorably he had once criticized 
the Catholics and reminded him of 
his boast that religion didn’t mean 
a thing to him—especially the “su- 
perstitious delusions” of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

That Hitler has swerved from his 
anti-Catholic tendencies does not, 
however, mean that his co-leaders 
have done so, and there is no rea- 
son to feel that his followers have 
changed their minds about this 
platform point so extensively used 
for agitation purposes. 

Hitler has often dissociated him- 
self from the public pronounce- 
ments of his co-leaders when it 
suited his aims. He has dissociat- 
ed himself from the socialism of 
Gottfried Feder, founder of the 
party, and from the proclamations 
of Dr. Goebbels, his Minister of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment, 
who still tells followers that Na- 
tional Socialism is strongly anti- 
capitalistic. Further, Hitler pro- 
claimed the end of the revolution 
and the beginning of an evolution 
—while at the same time the all 
powerful Captain Goering and the 
militant “Kampf bund, fuer deutsche 
Kultur,” under the leadership of Al- 
fred Rosenberg, declared that the 
revolution, far from being at its 
end, had just started. Hitler has 
even disavowed many of his own 
statements by labeling them “typo- 
graphical errors.” He was loud in 


denying sympathy with utterances 
such as that made by the National 
Socialist leader, Korn, on August 
22, 1930,—“the Third Reich will 
immediately create revolutionary 
soviets and fight against the sadis- 
But despite his 


tic capitalists.” 
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“lack of sympathy” this tendency 
is to-day strong among the Storm 
Troops as their rebellions of the 
last few weeks have shown. Nei- 
ther did Hitler agree with the ut- 
terances of Dr. Goebbels in Breslau 
in 1929 when the latter explained 
that National Socialism would not 
draw “leather swords” when it 
came to power. Nor did he favor 
the statements of Dr. Frick, his 
Minister of Culture, who at this 
same time said that history has 
proved that “blood must flow if the 
power of the ballot does not suc- 
ceed.” 

Regardless of Hitler’s many dis- 
avowals it cannot be said that the 
national uprising has been without 
violence. Hitler contends that his 
movement is legal and peaceful, but 
he has evidently forgotten his own 
sayings—quoted in the National 
Socialist Letters of May 15, 1929: 
“Heads will roll in this fight—either 
ours or the heads of the opposition. 
Let us take care that it shall be 
those of the others.” And did not 
Hitler write in his book Mein 
Kampf: “To the political leader re- 
ligious teachings and institutions 
always have to be unimpeachable; 
otherwise he should not be a poli- 
tician but a reformer—if he has the 
ability to be one.” But he turned 
around and openly came out for 
the National Socialist German 
Christians — “reformers,” if ever 
there were any. True, he has late- 
ly called anti-Catholic and anti- 
Christian utterances of his co-lead- 
ers, their “private opinion.” He 
has written, “I cannot permit that 
any immature heads in the ranks of 
the National Socialist government 
should hope to be able to perform 
what even a Bismarck could not 
perform.” But are his lieutenants 
who have preached anti-Catholi- 
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cism of the most vindictive sort— 
“immature heads”? No. Their 
importance in the leadership of the 
party has resulted in their being 
taken seriously by the German 
youth, the radical wing of the party, 
and especially by the backbone of 
the movement—the Storm Troops. 
National Socialist agitators—even 
the cream of the Speakers’ Bureau 
—have through the years thrown 
mud on faithful Catholics. In open 
meetings and in private councils 
they have insisted that no faithful 
Catholic can be a good German. 
The conservative wing of Na- 
tional Socialism, under Hitler, has 
endorsed the new Concordat be- 
tween the Vatican and Germany 
signed on July 20th. Does this 
mean that National Socialism really 
desired this treaty? Since its in- 
ception Hitler’s party has always 
been against treaties with any 
Church. Its leaders have con- 
demned, both in speeches and writ- 
ings, all concordats with Rome. In 
opposition to the Prussian Concor- 
dat, the Deputy Kube, now leader 
of the Nazi faction in the Reichstag, 
made a statement in 1929 which 
was hailed as being programmatic: 


“We decline principally state 
treaties with any church organiza- 
tion as we are of the opinion that 
the question of a Christian educa- 
tion is in the last analysis a matter 
to be answered by the state legis- 
lature. We cannot accept under 
any circumstances a coordination 
of state and church.” 


The official newspaper Volkischer 
Beobachter—mouthpiece of Hitler’s 
opinions, wrote on July 15, 1930, 
that all existing concordats should 
be abolished and no new ones ever 
concluded. All National Socialist 














newspapers carried, upon Hitler’s 
orders, the headlines “Eliminate all 
concordats.” And when in June, 
1929, the Communists brought to a 
vote anti-concordat legislation, es- 
pecially directed against the Vat- 
ican, all National Socialist deputies 
stood with the Communists. 

Now Hitler has approved the new 
treaty with the Vatican which also 
includes the freedom of religious 
development of the youth. How 
then shall we judge the decree of 
Hitler’s official leader of the Nazi 
youth movement, Baldur von 
Schirach, who one week after the 
Concordat forbade members of Nazi 
youth organizations to join reli- 
gious associations? The tactics of 
the movement have shown very 
well that if “religious associations” 
are stressed, those of a Catholic 
character are meant. Again Hitler 
knows it is time for one of his dis- 
avowals; possibly it is only the 
question as to whether he shall 
disavow the Vatican treaty or 
von Schirach’s edict which puzzles 
him. 

The utterance of Gottfried Feder 
that the Swastika has two great 
enemies, “the red flag of Karl 
Marx and the cross of Christ” is 
not easily forgotten. His explana- 
tion of the party’s program that 
“people, even if German born, who 
consciously and destructively work 
against the state, receiving their 
political commands from abroad, are 
not fit to codperate with true Ger- 
mans for the national welfare and 
should be deprived of civic rights— 
as should the Jews,” is still dis- 
cussed as one of the basic points 
of Nazidom. His words, “The 
Catholics strive under the cross, as 
the Marxist parties of the revolu- 
tion did by prostitution of the ven- 
erable colors of the empire” still 
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ring in the ears of German youth. 
And Gottfried Feder, founder of 
the National Socialist program is to- 
day one of the chief economic ad- 
visers of Hitler. 

Count Reventlow, one of the pil- 
lars of the party has, in many arti- 
cles in his newspaper the Reichs- 
warte, called Hitler a traitor to the 
National Socialist cause on the 
ground that he neglected the fight 
against Catholicism. True, when 
Reventlow joined the party he was 
compelled to make a humiliating 
public apology to Hitler for this 
statement, but this is no indication 
that this Junker and his millions of 
followers actually changed their 
opinion with the adoption of the 
official Nazi uniform. 

As late as March 20, 1930, Re- 
ventlow wrote: “The fight against 
ultramontanism will be led by the 
National Socialist party merciless- 
ly and with a unity possessed by no 
other party.” Again he criticized 
Hitler severely, expressing the idea 
of many Nazis, that “a peace with 
Rome under Roman_ conditions 
makes it impossible for the nation- 
al German to fight honestly and ef- 
fectively for the national idea.” 
Certainly Hitler’s ears must have 
burned when this same follower 
predicted: “Herr Hitler can only 
make his peace with Rome if he 
swerves completely from his pro- 
gram —or is willing to have his 
ideas rot. Perhaps, however, he 
does not mean this Roman alliance 
honestly.” Of equal interest is his 
comment, “This is really a genial 
idea of Hitler’s. First, arm in arm 
with the Catholics he wants to kill 
Marxism, and then he intends to 
beat Clericalism and Rome with the 
bones of the felled Marxists.” Let 
us not forget that Reventlow is still 
high in the councils of National So- 
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cialism and a close adviser of Hit- 
ler — particularly on naval ques- 
tions. 

Even some of the Catholics in the 
party—Dr. Goebbels, whose whole 
education has been made possible 
through the charity of the Catholic 
Church, and Captain Roehm, the 
Bavarian leader, have joined the 
chorus of anti-Catholic agitation. 
This is not as astonishing as it 
might seem. Thomas Esser, Dr. 
Wagener-Bochum, General Epp— 
and innumerable others see fit to 
avail themselves of any effectual 
means to stir the lowest emotions of 
the masses. It was impossible for 
upright Catholics—Gregor Strasser, 
for instance, whose brother is a 
Catholic priest—to stem the tide of 
anti-Catholicism and to eliminate 
the use of even archaic data resort- 
ed to by party members to sub- 
stantiate their oratorical tirades 
against Rome and the Jesuits. 

Let us investigate a few para- 
graphs from the writings of the in- 
telligentsia of National Socialism— 
from Professor Johannes Stark’s 
book Zentrumspolitik und Jesuiten- 
politik, which has been officially en- 
dorsed by Hitler. It explains the 
dogmatic utterance that “Jesuits 
and Catholics generally have been 
responsible for the vile treaty of 
Versailles and have been glad about 
the downfall of Germany,” by stat- 
ing that any good Catholic had to 
consider the tragedy of Germany 
as a punishment of God on Protes- 
tantism,—because the great apos- 
tasy from Catholicism started in 
Germany 400 years ago. “The in- 
ternationalism of the 20,000 mem- 
bers of the Jesuit order is the rea- 
son for their international or even 
unnational attitude.” Further he 
states that the Jesuit order consti- 
tutes a state in itself; it aims to 
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dominate national governments and 
misuses its domination in the Cath- 
olic Church and the esteem held for 
the Pope, bishops and clergy by va- 
rious countries, in order to push its 
own purely selfish tendencies. De- 
spite these statements, Professor 
Stark is highly esteemed as a phi- 
losopher of National Socialism, and 
is close to Hitler and his cabinet. 

The illustrated edition of the of- 
ficial V6lkischer Beobachter, the 
S. A. Mann (The Storm Trooper) 
is a catechism for any member of 
Hitler’s private army. On October 
23, 1930, an article appealing to the 
German youth contained the fol- 
lowing: 


“We have to acknowledge and 
lead the fight against any interna- 
tional force which endangers the 
existence of the German people, be 
it the red Internationale of the 
proletarians, the black Internation- 
ale of Jesuits and Catholics, or the 
golden Internationale of the Jewish 
finance capital.” 


No word of rebuke came from Hit- 
ler for this. 

The official Nazi mouthpiece 
Vélkischer Beobachter has ridi- 
culed the decree of the Pope 
against the bolshevistic persecu- 
tions of Christians by explaining to 
its leaders that “the Pope and his 
Catholics only want to pour over 
their otherwise nonsensical exist- 
ence the gravy of Christianity.” 
Hitler also permitted the National 
Socialist leader, Kuhn, to write in 
the Deutsche Wochenschau of May, 
1929, that the Pope was a back- 
ward priest entertaining ideas of 
the Middle Ages, and possessed of 
the “adventurous stupidities of a 
coming Catholic world state, which 
wants to herd the humanity of the 




















world into the Roman Catholic 
sheepfold.” 

Juda and Rome are always men- 
tioned by many National Socialist 
agitators in one breath; one is con- 
sidered as bad as the other. The 
attitude of Catholicism against 
Jews has helped—these Nazi lead- 
ers contend—‘“to make the Jew 
dominate the world economically, 
politically and culturally.” When 
on March 25, 1928, the Pope con- 
demned anti-Semitic persecutions, 
Hitler’s newspapers ridiculed the 
Holy Father—calling him “a pro- 
tector and the aventguard of Jew- 
ish impertinence, guilty of associ- 
ating the Catholic spirit with the 
mercenary spirit of Judaism.” 

Otto Strasser was widely ac- 
claimed by the followers of German 
fascism when he expressed the 
opinion: “War, war using all man- 
ner of means, is declared by the 
young German revolution against 
pietism, against things foreign to 
our culture—against everything 
which threatens our race with de- 
generation. We mean, in the first 
place, Judaism, which together with 
its international allies, Freema- 
sonry and Catholicism, disintegrates 
the German soul.” Hitler has re- 
buked Strasser for his radical so- 
cialistic tendencies, but never for 
making such statements. 

One of the leading figures of Na- 
tional Socialism, Alfred Rosenberg, 
who had always despised Strasser, 
after this statement, lauded him. 
Here was a man who spoke his lan- 
guage. Rosenberg is one of the 


most dangerous anti-Catholic agi- 
tators in the movement by reason 
of the fact that in addition to being 
manager of German foreign poli- 
cies his numerous writings have 
been accepted by many as a cate- 
chism of National Socialistic teach- 
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ings. It cannot be doubted that 
they have had a bearing on the 
violent anti-Catholic outbreaks 
which have recently occurred. The 
intelligence of Rosenberg has 
proved invaluable to the movement. 
Even though Hitler has disavowed 
Rosenberg’s stand on religion, he is 
glad to forget this difference of 
opinion. As a matter of fact, he 
has given this “private foreign min- 
ister” sufficient power to make him 
the idol of the radical wing. We 
know further that Hitler’s disavow- 
als are seldom of long duration. 
Rosenberg feels that the Catholic 
Church works against the superior- 
ity complex which should be pres- 
ent in the truly Nordic German. 
He continues to reiterate extracts 
from one of his important speeches 
made in Weimar in 1929 in which 
he said that the pacificism of the 
Centrum and Catholics generally, 
was a “confession of cowardice.” 
“Only low-grade human beings 
would want to be leaders of such 
low trends of thought. All noble 
and spiritually healthy forces will 
group themselves around the ene- 
mies of the pacifistic destruction of 
character.” Jesus Christ he pic- 
tures as a slave leader and rebel, 
Who, after His crucifixion, was bur- 
dened with the confused mass of 
Asiatic, Jewish and African life. 
He claims that all evil springs from 
Rome and the Catholics who “do 
not tolerate an honor-and-race-con- 
scious and self-dependent nation; 
therefore they instigate wars and 
wherever possible plan the disinte- 
gration of the race.” He goes so 
far as to say that the superstitions 
of the Catholic Church are to-day 
poisoning the Nordic spirit of ex- 
ploration, while the priests are com- 
pelled to take an oath “which is 
nothing else but a conscious incite- 
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ment to hatred of confessions and 
classes.” Consistent with his prac- 
tice of making the most extreme 
anti-Catholic denunciations, he tries 
to prove that the foundation of 
Christianity by Jesus Christ and 
the installation of the Pope as His 
successor—has been the “tragedy 
and misfortune of Europe.” All of 
this he climaxes with the statement 
that the Pope and Catholic organi- 
zations took sides against Germany 
during the War and are largely to 
blame for Germany’s post-War suf- 
fering. 

This is not an altogether surpris- 
ing attack by National Socialism, 
for as early as 1924 this same re- 
proach was made by General Lu- 
dendorff, a believer in National So- 
cialism insofar as its anti-Catholic 
and anti-Semitic preachings went, 
but on all other issues its arch 
enemy. Ludendorff, a proponent 
of the Wotan cult, meets Rosenberg 
halfway on many issues. Before 
the Supreme Court in Leipzig he 
cried out, “The pope was not neu- 
tral during the War but an enemy 
of Germany.” Though this man is 
not a force in Germany—his party, 
the Tannenberg Bund consisting of 
only a few hundred thousand mem- 
bers — nevertheless his tirades 
against Catholicism have had a 
great influence on the masses. In 
his hatred of everything Catholic he 
is perhaps only outdone by his 
wife, Mathilda van Kemnitz, who 
has ingeniously assembled a tre- 
mendous amount of material to 
prove her point that “international 
Catholicism” is as great a danger as 
“international Jewry.” She has 
written a pamphlet about the so- 
called Knights of Columbus Oath, 
attributing the most fantastic prom- 
ises to Catholic priests entering the 
Society of Jesus—as, for instance, 
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to kill and commit any atrocities 
commanded by their superiors. A 
belief that everything Catholic is 
evil and polluted with Judaistic 
tendencies is only natural to per- 
sons with the mentality of the Lu- 
dendorffs. To the anti-Catholic 
leaders among the Nazis, however, 
they have been a great help in stir- 
ring up the hatred of the mob—es- 
pecially through their paper, Volks- 
warte, which is widely read—par- 
ticularly because of its “revela- 
tions” about plots against Germany 
by Rome. 

The anti-Catholic agitation which 
has been stressed has borne fruit— 
the fight is on. But never has a 
great revolution succeeded without 
the sanction of the Church—or, 
without complete suppression of 
the Church. As long as faith is 
necessary in a cause—in the lead- 
ers, and in the new ethics and mor- 
als—the Church must play a sig- 
nificant réle—especially for an 
emotional people such as the Ger- 
mans. The attitude of National So- 
cialism against the Christian 
Churches may become a great prob- 
lem for this movement—even if 
leaders to-day think they are power- 
ful enough to overcome all obsta- 
cles. Perhaps this problem will be 
still greater concerning the Cath- 
olic Church—for this Church has 
as its bulwark an intellectual disci- 
pline and educational authority 
which politics cannot eliminate. 

As early as 1930 the Catholic 
Church saw the danger for Chris- 
tianity in the Nazi movement. The 
bishops of Austria and the arch- 
bishop of Mayence issued, in a pas- 
toral letter, a warning against the 
heretical nationalism in National 
Socialism. 

Rosenberg’s Vélkischer Beobach- 
ter and Dr. Goebbel’s Angriff imme- 

















diately raised the cry of “bishops 
intruding in German politics with- 
out reason” and Rosenberg de- 
clared that “certain clerical circles 
are displeased with the awakening 
of the German spirit. This has 
nothing to do with religious ideas; 
they are only playing politics.” The 
signer of the decree, Dr. Mayer, 
was naturally called a “converted 
Jew” by National Socialists. But 
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there is no doubt that the stand- 
point of the Church at this time 
has made a very definite impres- 
sion on true Christians. 

Let us hope that the majority of 
Germans will gradually be united 
in the idea that the faith and be- 
lief of the human being belong to 
the authority of the Church and 
not to the authority of a demagogic 
and sword-rattling state. 


FOXES HAVE HOLES 


By Carot CowarD 


ERE’S a little house standing over the way 
Set in a tangle of trees; 
And he looks at me with eyes so wise 
I wish I possessed his keys! 
But, he says: “In this life, it is fine to have 
A little house just like me! 
But it’s safer far to stake all you have 
On a house in Eternity.” 
And I think, as I look, how the Master said, 
When He taught in Galilee: 
“I have nowhere on earth to lay My Head 
And I want you to follow Me.” 
Yet I wistfully gaze on the house over there 
With its message for such as me, 
Who, if they have crusts enough for to-day 
Never know how to-morrow may be. 
Little house, little house, with the wise old eyes 
(Those windows so clear and bright) 
With a heart full of cheer I pass on my way 
And thank you for giving me light! 
For there’s no one as happy, there’s no one as free 
As the man who owns nothing at all, 
And He Who gave all, yea, even Himself, 


Is the King and Lord of us all. 














NUT-BROWN ANGEL 


By Sister Mary CATHARINE 


ITTING behind the nigger boy! 
Dolores jerked the insides of 
her silver mechanical pencil in and 
out, in and out. Sitting behind the 
nigger boy! Other sisters put you 
up in the front when you had done 
something, but Sister Rosalie stuck 
you in the back seat where there 
wasn’t any fun at all, and where 
you were behind a nigger boy! 

And all because Dolores had 
reached out and got her three 
celluloid bracelets caught around 
the little bottle on the radiator, the 
little tin jug that sizzled and sent 
out a tiny hot spray when the heat 
was on. And Sister had had to call 
the janitor up from the basement 
to take the radiator apart. He had 
stumped in with his tools clattering 
around in his dirty canvas bag, and 
without looking at anybody, even 
Sister Rosalie, he had stood up by 
the desk and made a speech about 
a man having no peace with a lot 
of dinged kids. And all the time 
he had been getting Dolores off the 
radiator, he had been snorting to 
himself, and Sister had kept apolo- 
gizing: “I’m so sorry, Mr. Clancy, 
that the thoughtlessness of one of 
my little girls has taken you away 
from your duties. Yes, I know 
how hard you have to work, Mr. 
Clancy. I’m sorry that Dolores has 
not yet learned to mind her own 
business.” 

What Dolores couldn’t see was 
how getting your own self caught 
on the radiator was minding any- 
body else’s business. She had only 
wanted to find out whether she 
could get her bracelets around the 





tin bottle. And just for that little 
thing Sister Rosalie had taken away 
her good seat over by the window 
where she could watch everything 
that happened on the street— 
Bandy Heeney, the traffic cop, in 
his coop at the crossing, swinging 
up his immense white-gloved hand 
and bellowing, “ContiNOO!” at 
some dumbbell stalled in a Chevie; 
and the cans of ice-cream being 
rolled from the white truck over 
the sidewalk and into the drug- 
store; and the lady with the henna 
personality-bob, waving the Amer- 
ican flag out of the window every 
morning at ten o’clock and then 
holding up her little boy’s chocolate 
milk so’s he’d know she wasn’t 
calling him in to lick him; and the 
big fat girl who waddled to the 
delicatessen store with a poodle all 
done up in a blue sweater and four 
little leggings to match. Sometimes 
the delicatessen man’s dog would 
be squatting out by the curb, wait- 
ing for the boloney wagon, and the 
fat girl would stand down the street 
and holler, “Oh, Mr. Finkelstein! 
Will you please call your dachs- 
hund before I bring Pronto along?” 
And the delicatessen man would 
come to the door and shout, “Here, 
Brinzie, Brinzie, Brinzie! Here, 
Brinz, Brinz, Brinz!” And Princie 
would swing around and jog across 
the sidewalk and into the store. 
And now all Dolores would have 
to look at would be the smart kids’ 
compositions on “How I Would 
Like to Spend Next Saturday” and 
the Armistice Day booklets and the 
project maps of Canada, all tacked 

















up on the wall behind her new seat 
—those or a hard, round nigger 
head covered with wool! 

Sister Rosalie was chubby and 
cute like a sister doll at the church 
bazaar, with round bright blue eyes 
and a pink, smiling baby mouth; 
but she could make up worse pun- 
ishments than any other sister in 
the school. 

Not that she meant sitting behind 
the nigger boy for a punishment. 
She was nice to him, nicer than to 
the rest of the kids. She had even 
put her arm around him the day 
his mother had brought him—her 
arm—around a nigger boy! And 
he was the homeliest-looking nig- 
ger boy you ever saw. He had a 
thin, stiff neck poking out from 
his hunched-up shoulders, and his 
face swung around on the end of 
it, with his heavy, loose brown nose 
in the air. He had funny eyes, too, 
long and kind of sad; and his legs 
were so skinny that you could snap 
them with your fingers almost. 

His mother would give you the 
creeps. She had on a high tan satin 
turban just as wide as her face, so 
you couldn’t tell where she ended 
and her hat began. Only around 
the top there was a wreath of pink 
and blue flowers with green leaves. 
That was the part you could tell 
wasn’t her. 

Dolores had turned around to 
Honey Bedell. Honey was sitting 
like a sissy with her brown curly 
head bent forward and her eyes on 
Sister Rosalie, but then Dolores 
saw that her pencil was gliding 
over her arithmetic scrap work. 
Without moving an eyelash Honey 
had flicked the note over on Do- 
lores’s desk. “When that nigger 
boy pokes out his neck he looks 
like a camel. I bet he will be eat- 
ing the flowers off of his mother’s 
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hat in a minute.” And Dolores had 
written back to Honey: “You are 
mixed up with a camel and a gir- 
raff. It is a girraff that eats that 
way.” 

After the nigger lady had gone, 
Sister Rosalie said, “Now, boys and 
girls, this is your new little class- 
mate. I’m sure that you’re all go- 
ing to be very kind to George Mar- 
cellus.” 

“Willem Marcellus, lady.” The 
nigger boy’s voice was very shrill. 
He had poked out his neck and 
swung his long eyes around at Sis- 
ter. 

All the kids had giggled, but Sis- 
ter Rosalie had shaken her head at 
them. “Excuse me, dear,” she had 
said to the nigger boy. “William 
Marcellus.” 

She never called on him to recite 
or sent him to the board, but she 
was always going down to see how 
he was getting along, and she gave 
him extra help every day after 
school. She never spoke right out 
to the class about not treating him 
rough because he was a nigger, but 
she did get it in in catechism and 
geography that Our Lord had died 
for all men, even for the Chink who 
did up your father’s shirts and the 
Turk who came up on your porch 
in the summertime and tried to gyp 
your mother on embroidery. “Re- 
member,” she often said, “that Our 
Lord can see beneath the surface, 
and He knows that often under skin 
that is not white there is a soul as 
white as an angel’s.” 

Dolores looked at Willem Mar- 
cellus’s hard, woolly head and tried 
to think of the white soul inside of 
him. It was right there under the 
shiny brown, fitting him snugly. 
And if he could crawl out of his 
skin or peel it off of himself, there 
he would stand all in white tights 
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like the acrobats in the first num- 
ber of a bum vaudeville show. 

But there was something wrong 
with the picture. Angels didn’t go 
around in tights; they wore long, 
flowing nightgowns. Willem Mar- 
cellus’s must be tucked inside of 
him in little pleats. If his skin 
ever did fall off, he would kick out 
his skirts, flap his wings, and fly 
away. She could see him soaring 
up, up, across the room, over her 
old desk, over Donald Sherry’s be- 
hind it, out of the window. He 
would circle a few times above 
Bandy Heeney’s coop with Bandy 
hollering, “ContiNOO!” up at him, 
then along the windows of the 
apartment house on the corner, 
over the roof, and out of sight. 

“Those in their places are to dia- 
gram the first ten sentences on 
page 231,” Sister Rosalie’s voice 
was saying off somewhere. 

Diagramming! It was Honey 
Bedell’s favorite subject, but Do- 
lores couldn’t stand it. She always 
had all the lines in but with the 
wrong words on them. 

“Beginning now,” Sister Rosalie 
was adding. “This very minute, 
Dolores.” 

Dolores sighed. She rummaged 
around her desk for her pad and 
ruler, and she pushed at the pages 
of her English as a Tool until she 
came to 231. “Under the cherry 
tree the boy saw a dog.” She ruled 
a line. Subject, under. That was 
easy. The subject was what you 
were talking about, and you were 
talking about where the dog was. 
Predicate, cherry tree. First came 
the subject, and then came the 
predicate. They would be on the 


big line with the boy and the dog 
hanging on. 
er lines. 
on the other. 


She ruled two short- 
A boy on one and a dog 
Her pencil began to 
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make little strokes and curves, and 
before she knew it, she had drawn 
a dog like Princie, with a fat, low 
body and flapping ears and a stiff, 
upcurving tail, and beside him a 
nigger boy with a big nose sticking 
out on the end of a long neck. 
“Hello, nigger boy,” she printed in 
a balloon hanging on the dog’s jaw, 
and “Hello, purp” on the mouth of 
the nigger boy. 

Upstairs the eighth grade were 
having singing. They had been noo- 
nooing for a long time, and now 
they were doing songs. “Oh-ho, 
doan-chew reMEMber sweed Alus 
Ben Bold?” Dolores kept with them 
by bunching her eyes and nose and 
mouth together and by making lit- 
tle strokes with her pencil on the 
picture of the nigger boy. Sister 
Rosalie was safe up at the board 
showing a couple of kids how to 
find the subject. 

Below the purp and the nigger 
boy she drew another picture. The 
purp was standing on his hind legs, 
his ears out perfectly straight, and 
he was saying, “I am a full blood 
dutch doxhound.” Instead of pants 
and legs on the nigger boy she 
made a long nightgown and im- 
mense wings, and she printed in 
his balloon: “I look like a nigger 
boy, but underneath my skin I am 
a nut-brown angel. Ha ha.” She 
wanted to pass the paper across to 
Honey or Donald Sherry, but Honey 
was too far away from her now, 
and Donald was up at the board 
getting taught how to find the sub- 
ject. “Who or what stole, Don- 
ald?” Sister was saying. And 
Donald was grinning and blushing 
and rubbing one leg on the other, 
and he was guessing every word, 
and they were all wrong. 

Dolores began to go over the nut- 
brown angel’s head, pressing on 

















her pencil to make the lines darker. 
God loved Willem Marcellus, and 
underneath he was an angel; but 
his head was awful, awful black! 
The angel in the holy picture, keep- 
ing the dumb kid from going over 
the Palisades or something, and the 
angels in statues always had yellow 
hair, deep yellow, as yellow as her 
sweater. She pulled a little bit of 
fluff from the sleeve and rolled it 
into a ball. Then she laid it on the 
end of her ruler and blew it gently 
into Willem Marcellus’s hair. He 
didn’t seem to feel it. He went 
right on ruling lines. 

Sister Rosalie turned around, and 
her eyes brushed the class. Then 
she began again at Donald Sherry. 
“Stole is the predicate verb. Now 
who or what stole, dear?” 

Dolores was rolling more little 
balls and blowing them into the 
nigger boy’s wool. First it was 
black speckled with yellow; then 
the yellow got thicker and thicker; 
and soon it would be yellow all 
over, and Willem Marcellus would 
look more like an angel. She rolled 
the balls faster. It was fun. All 
the fuzz was off the front of her 
sweater. She began to reach around 
and pull at the back. She had just 
to do the top of the nigger boy’s 
head now and the part over his 
ears. She laid a ball of fuzz on 
her ruler, leaned half way up out 
of her seat, and got ready to blow. 

“Dolores!” Sister Rosalie was 
standing right beside her. “What 
a very unkind thing to do to Wil- 
liam Marcellus!” Her eyes were a 
bright blue blaze. 

All the necks were stretching to 
see the back of the nigger boy’s 
head. Everybody was laughing. 


The nigger boy stopped ruling lines 
and turned his sad eyes up at Sis- 
ter Rosalie. 
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“Dolores, you take every one of 
those horrid yellow balls out of 
William Marcellus’s hair and carry 
them all up to the scrap-basket.” 

William Marcellus bent his head, 
and while the whole class watched 
her, Dolores had to pick all the lit- 
tle bits of fuzz out of his wool, 
scoop them up in her two hands, 
and dump them into the basket. 

“And now, Dolores, go and stand 
behind the door for fifteen minutes. 
That’s the way Sister Annette pun- 
ishes the babies. If you act like 
a baby, I shall have to treat you 
like one.” 

The door going out into the hall 
was generally open, folded back 
against the ledge of the blackboard. 
It wasn’t bad behind it, only Mr. 
Clancy had stacked some maps and 
charts there, and there wasn’t 
much space to move around. But 
the door was glass down to the 
middle, and she could see most of 
the room. She was in her house, 
looking out at the poor saps who 
had to go to school. She was the 
lady with the henna personality- 
bob, calling her little boy for his 
chocolate milk. She waved her 
handkerchief over at Donald Sherry 
and held up the board eraser coax- 
ingly. He ducked his face down 
over his pad, and she could see his 
shoulders shaking. 

And when the kids came up to 
the board or the basket, she was 
Bandy Heeney in his little coop, di- 
recting traffic. She flung up her 
hand to call a halt; she hailed the 
cars toward her; she swept them 
on. “Continoo! ContiNOO!” she 
said with her lips. All the kids 
were giggling over their diagrain- 
ming. She hoped that Sister Rosalie 
would forget about the fifteen min- 
utes. This was much more fun 
than sitting behind a nigger boy. 
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Sister was up at the other board, 
still going strong on the “Who or 
what stole?” Maybe she would for- 
get. 

All at once the class sobered, stif- 
fened, scrambled to its feet. A long 
shadow fell quickly across the door, 
and a purple silk belt flashed past 


Dolores. Monsignor! She crowd- 
ed back against the maps and 
charts. Monsignor! And in his 
cassock! He seemed worse in his 


cassock—with all the purple! Why, 
he hadn’t been in school all year! 
If it was only Father Kelligar! He 
would look at her standing behind 
the door, and he would put his 
hand up to his red hair and roll 
his eyes around the ceiling and say, 
“O woman of sorrows, Dolores!” 
the way he always did when he saw 
her in the cloakroom or up on Sis- 
ter’s platform for conduct. 

But Monsignor! He was big and 
slow, with a huge head of bushy 
gray hair. His face was dark and 
solemn and all points; his nose was 
a point, and his chin, and there 
were little points of light on his 
eyeglasses. If he only didn’t see 
her! Sister Rosalie would never 
tell on her. If he only would go to 
Sister’s desk or to the other side of 
the room! Then suddenly the long 
shadow came down upon her and 
settled there, and she knew that 
Monsignor was standing in front of 
the door. 

She breathed more easily. As 
long as he was right there in front 
of her, she was safe. She moved 
her head out to the side. She 
couldn’t tell where Sister Rosalie 
was, but she could see most of the 
kids. They were watching her, 
scared to death, all but Willem 
Marcellus, whose long eyes were 
going up and down Monsignor from 
the bushy gray hair to the skirts of 
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the cassock, as if Willem Marcel- 
lus had never seen anything like 
Monsignor before. 

Monsignor began to talk. His 
voice was all little points, too. “In 
accordance with the wish of the Su- 
preme Pontiff and of the Catholic 
hierarchy, I would appeal to the 
generous effort of the students of 
Saint Aidan’s School on behalf of 
the unconverted souls in the Orient 
and in other remote parts of the 
world. Even here, closer to this 
municipality, ...” Big words, big 
words, big words. You always 
knew what Father Kelligar was 
talking about. She began to squirm 
—but there wasn’t any room to 
squirm! Was the space getting 
smaller? All around her it was be- 
coming tight and airless! Monsi- 
gnor was leaning close against the 
door! 

In, in, it crept upon her, in, in, 
in. She could hardly raise her 
hand—she could not raise it. The 
door lay on her chest, pinning her 
against the blackboard. Her heart 
began to thump, and her breath 
grew thick. The door pressed on 
her, tightening, tightening. The 
board ledge cut into her back, and 
the glass flattened her nose, and 
pushed, wet and cold, against her 
mouth. She was clamped there 
crooked, with her head sticking out 
on the side. 

Her heart was pounding now. 
Her breath broke into little whis- 
tling sounds against the clammy 
glass. Her head felt airy, as if the 
top of it had blown off and away. 

She was going to be squashed to 
death! She was going to die there 
behind the door! She wouldn’t 
die! She’d holler! But her voice 
wouldn’t come. Strong fingers were 
at her throat. Her breath was go- 
ing. She was dying now! Mama 

















and Daddy! If Mama knew, she 
would come and take away the 


door. Dying! Dying right now! 
An act of contrition! O my God, 
I am heartily. .. . She had made a 


fool out of a poor nigger boy! 
Most of all because they offend 
Thee. . . . She had blown into his 
wool all the yellow fuzz from her 
sweater! 

From somewhere near her came 
sounds, like little sharp points in 
the air: “And so, children, upon 
the summons of the Angel of 
Death. . . .” 

The Angel of Death! He was 
coming for her now! She could 
see him, a nut-brown Angel of 
Death! She could see his face, a 
blurred, shiny brown, his long, sad 
eyes staring at her. Any minute 
he would come and take her! 

The Angel of Death was rising. 
He was moving toward her, his 
thin neck poking out at her. He 
was pointing his finger. 

Then his voice came, thin and 
shrill: “I doan know if you a man 
or lady, but if you keep squshin’, 
squshin’, youself up adinst dat 
doah, dat little white girl, she doan 
be daid.” 

The black shadow fell away, and 
the tightness; and Dolores went 
tumbling forward into Sister Rosa- 
lie’s arms. 

“Dolores! I’m so sorry, darling. 
I’m so sorry! Why didn’t you call 
out? Poor little Dolores!” Sister 
Rosalie’s eyes were bluer with tears 
in them. 

“I’m all right,” Dolores managed 
to say. 

Monsignor leaned over her. His 
face was very red. “Why didn’t 
you just give me a good push, little 
girl?” 

A push! Monsignor! She would 
as soon have thought of pushing 
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one of the saints off the golden 
sidewalks of heaven when she got 
there! 

It wasn’t until after school that 
she thought of the nigger boy. 
Then she and Honey Bedell were 
eating animal crackers out of little 
boxes painted like circus wagons, 
and Honey held up a camel off 
which she was biting the humps, 
bit by bit. “This looks like Willem 
Marcellus.” 

Dolores laughed. It did look just 
like him. But then suddenly she 
remembered, and she straightened 
her face. 

“I don’t care what he looks like, 
Honey Bedell! I like Willem Mar- 
cellus.” 

“Sure you like him,” said Honey, 
her mouth full of camel’s humps. 
“You’re crazy over him. He’s your 
best boy friend.” The bow of the 
narrow blue ribbon around her 
curly head bobbed with her laugh- 
ter. 

But Dolores didn’t even smile. 
“I do so like him, Honey Bedell. 
Only for him I would have been 
squashed to death. And do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m 
going to give him every one of 
these animal crackers.” She closed 
the little cage. 

Honey bit the trunk off an ele- 
phant. “You better take all the 
camels out, because he might think 
you were making cracks at his 
neck.” 

Dolores pushed her finger under 
the flap. Maybe she ought to keep 
just the camels. But then she 
pulled it out again. Willem Mar- 
cellus did look like a camel, but 
that was only on the outside. Un- 
derneath he was an angel, and God 
had let her see underneath. But 
she’d never tell that to Honey 
Bedell. 











IN THE VANGUARD OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


By A. N. RAYBOULD 


F Catholicism has lost numerical- 

ly in Europe since the World 
War, it has gained in prestige with 
the non-Catholic public. This is 
due to its thinkers and writers. 
Certain names, now universally 
known, have come as clarion calls 
from the Catholic camp. These 
names are intimately connected 
with the Catholic movements of 
the moment: the Thomistic revival, 


the liturgical movement, youth 
groups, the ethical recall from pa- 
gan ideas. 


Among these names perhaps the 
best known, certainly the best 
known in English-speaking coun- 
tries, is that of Jacques Maritain. 
Maritain is now a force in French 
philosophy, and a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the world of Catholic 
thought. His name is identified 
with the Thomistic revival. As 
professor at the Institut Catholique 
de Paris, Maritain has become the 
champion of Scholastic philosophy, 
as it was interpreted by Aquinas. 

Not that Maritain would have us 
return to the outlook of the Mid- 
dle Ages, or to any romantic han- 
kering after the past, but that he 
sees in the philosophia perennis, in 
the subordination of thought to re- 
vealed truth, the only possible heal- 
ing for the intellectual evils of our 
time. Himself a convert to Cathol- 
icism, a thinker of much penetra- 
tion, a man of letters, an esthete, 
the friend of all the foremost writ- 
ers in France, Maritain is in a posi- 
tion to judge personally of the in- 
tellectual chaos from which the 
times are suffering. “Le mal dont 





souffrent les temps modernes est 
avant tout un mal de Vintelligence 

. c’est par Tlintelligence elle- 
méme qu’il sera gueri.” Not anti- 
modern but rather ultra-modern, 
Maritain sees in the teaching of the 
Common Doctor the only possible 
antidote to the confusion of mod- 
ern thought. In St. Thomas, Mari- 
tain recognizes not only the great- 
est mind of the Church, not only 
the one absolutely reliable Chris- 
tian philosopher, but also a pos- 
sible savior, not only of Catholic 
thought, but also of European cul- 
ture. 

In the objectivism of St. Thomas, 
in his clear dogmatism, even in 
what may be called his intransi- 
gence, Maritain sees a sure remedy 
for the chaos resulting from the di- 
vorce of reason and faith. Back to 
the evidences of God in creation; 
through the working of reason to 
the discovery of revealed truth; 
through philosophy to theology; 
and from theology back to philoso- 
phy—this is Maritain’s program. 
It is to the absolutely necessary re- 
union of philosophy with theology 
that Maritain’s teaching points, and 
he is a brilliant dialectician. In the 
divorce of reason and revealed 
truth, a divorce begun by the hu- 
manism of the Renaissance, car- 
ried on by the Reformation and de- 
veloped by the Cartesian reform, 
Maritain discovers the roots of all 
the consequent intellectual confu- 
sion, and of all the false philoso- 
phies, built up on the supposition 
of the need of this divorce. Only 
in the remarriage of reason and 























revealed truth does he hope for a 
possible remedy. 

Going back to the seventeenth 
century, and especially to Des- 
cartes, whom he regards as the fa- 
ther of all the false philosophies 
that followed, Maritain shows how 
the gradual separation of philoso- 
phy and theology took place, and 
how human reason emancipated it- 
self to its own detriment, and to 
the final rejection of all supernat- 
ural truth. This emancipation, fol- 
lowed up in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, let loose de- 
structive forces:—rationalism, nat- 
uralism, individualism, liberalism 
—forces from which we are still 
suffering to-day. It is only in a re- 
turn to the older outlook, to a re- 
union of thought with revealed 
truth that Maritain can see, not 
only the salvation of thought, but 
also of culture. His outlook being 
essentially Catholic it is easy to un- 
derstand that he has opponents. 
Even his opponents, however, can- 
not deny the force of his argu- 
ments, or ignore the fact that his 
teaching meets certain tendencies 
of the times:—towards absolutism, 
towards the objective outlook and 
towards the conviction that religion 
must be in touch with life’s real- 
ities. Catholicism offers the abso- 
lute in religion, offers an objective 
philosophy, and faces all life’s real- 
ities. Even outside the Church a 
revolt is discernible against the 
subjectivism, idealism, and liberal- 
ism of the nineteenth century. The 
mere fact that Catholicism cannot 
live in an atmosphere of subjec- 
tive idealism is drawing attention 
to the teaching of the Church. 

Jacques Maritain was born in 
Paris in 1881 of a Protestant fam- 
ily. He studied philosophy in Paris 
and afterwards for two years in 
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Heidelberg. He became a convert 
to Catholicism in 1906, and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the College 
Stanislas about the same time. 
Maritain owed his conversion per- 
haps to Léon Bloy. Bloy, that 
strange figure of an aggressive 
writer, a literary revolutionary, 
and yet a Catholic and a mystic, re- 
mained until his death Maritain’s 
friend, in spite of the difference of 
outlook between the artist, to whom 
the law of love sufficed, and the 
young philosopher, to whom intel- 
lect was everything. Maritain was 
in his turn the friend of Psichari 
and Péguy, and probably largely in- 
strumental in their conversion. He 
belongs to a group of French writ- 
ers and artists, and has become the 
center of a Catholic movement, in 
which because of his mental gifts 
he is looked upon as a leader. 
This movement is widening and at- 
tracting attention in other countries 
besides France. Maritain’s talents 
lend to his teaching the weight of 
a master, the charm of his person- 
ality has won for him popularity, 
and his artistic tastes make him 
welcome among artists. He is the 
friend of the composers Stravinsky 
and Satie, of the painter Ronault, 
of the poet Cocteau, of Claudel, and 
Jammes, of Bernanos and Green. 
Maritain is not only a central 
figure in the Thomistic revival but 
also in the world of art and belles 
lettres. Many admire him as an 
zesthete who perhaps do not trouble 
to follow his philosophy, and he is 
read and admired by many, who 
have not the interest, perhaps not 
the intellect, for Aquinas. Even in 
England Maritain has become the 
fashion, the flair of those intellec- 
tuals who wish to appear up to 
date. At Oxford it is considered 
the correct thing to carry a volume 
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of Maritain under your arm, and 
of all the translations made in re- 
cent years of foreign philosophical 
works into English those of Mari- 
tain are the most popular. Mari- 
tain’s first book was a refutation of 
the philosophy of Bergson. He 
himself had fallen under the influ- 
ence of Bergson and at the time 
when he became professor at the 
Institut Catholique Bergson was 
still in vogue among a certain set 
of liberal Catholics. Maritain after 
his conversion attacked Bergson’s 
teaching which he had come to re- 
gard as “la plus audacieuse tenta- 
tive de _ nihilisme_intellectuelle.” 
His Philosophie bergsonienne was 
followed by Art et Scolastique in 
1920, St. Thomas in 1921, Eléments 
de philosophie (Part I.) in 1923, 
Trois Réformateurs (Luther, Des- 
cartes, Rousseau), 1921, Anti- 
moderne, 1922, and various other 
works. 


Another name now well known 
is that of Romano Guardini. Per- 
haps of all the Catholic thinkers of 
the day he is the most interesting. 
An artist, a stylist, the inspirer of 
the liturgical movement, the friend 
and adviser of German youth, 
Guardini unites to a philosophical 
mind the invaluable assets of liter- 
ary perfection and personal charm. 
Born in Italy and with some Italian 
blood in his veins, educated in Ger- 
many, the land of ideas and philo- 
sophic probing, Guardini unites the 
classicism of the South with the 
problematic leanings of the North, 
unites also—a thing rare enough in 
the world to-day—depth of thought 
with perfection of expression. It 
is probably this which gives him 
wide appeal, bringing as he does 
Catholic thought home to those who 
perhaps would not otherwise oc- 
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cupy themselves with Catholic out- 
look ;—the literary world insisting 
that thought be presented in pala- 
table form. To hear Guardini lec- 
ture is a literary experience, to 
have heard him is to have been 
brought nearer to the mind of the 
Church. Guardini makes war on 
dead words, on journalistic expres- 
sions, on clichés that have lost their 
meaning; he himself knows how to 
create a language that is worthy of 
his thought. He has studied the 
power of words and he can make 
them new, vital, vivid,—a clear me- 
dium to convey the warmth of the 
South, and the deep oatstretching 
thought of Germany. 

Guardini is perhaps best known 
through the liturgical movement 
and his books on this subject, Der 
Geist der Liturgie and Sinn der 
Kirche (the former has been trans- 
lated into English, Spirit of the Lit- 
urgy). The liturgical movement 
sprang up in Germany after the 
War, a movement born, not made, 
as Guardini himself says, springing 
up as it did from a universally ex- 
pressed desire for a life more fully 
and symbolically Catholic. The 
War had brought home in a new 
manner the fact of the Church, the 
fact also of the immense brother- 
hood of the faithful. The need of 
a release from the subjectivism 
that had influenced thought, even 
religious thought was felt. Not I, 
but we, must pray, we of the house- 
hold of the faith, must pray all to- 
gether with the Church’s voice. The 
liturgical movement was also felt 
as an escape from the all-pervading 
utilitarianism of the day. Praise, 
sacrifice, not for selfish ends, but 
for the glory of God. Prayer, with 
all the necessary pomp and cere- 
mony, prayer as a work of art to 
lay at God’s feet. 











The liturgical movement was 
necessary, prayer and piety had 
grown too individual, had become 
attenuated through mere personal 
use. A return to the wider spirit 
of the Church’s prayer was neces- 
sary, a return to the healthy out- 
look of the Middle Ages, which 
kept in view the whole man, body 
and soul together, and both united 
in praise—the outlook which had 
found its expression in the litur- 
gical prayers. 

Guardini was called several years 
ago to fill the post of professor of 
Catholic “Lebensanschauung” in 
the very Protestant University of 
Berlin, a rare honor for a Catholic 
priest. In this way he has come to 
have much influence with German 
youth, and is the friend and ad- 
viser of the “Jugend Bewegung.” 
Intensely modern, he knows how 
to meet the young on their own 
ground; a master of intuitive psy- 
chology he can understand them; 
by a gift of sympathy he knows 
how to win their hearts, and hav- 
ing himself known all the struggles, 
deceptions, difficulties, that encom- 
pass youth in the modern world, 
he can from the vantage ground of 
attained clear outlook, help and di- 
rect them. There is nothing pro- 
fessorial, or presumptuous in Guar- 
dini’s methods; this young profes- 
sor is rather the friend than ad- 
viser, and is looked upon by the 
Catholic youth of Germany as an 
elder brother, but as one who has 
attained to peace and clarity, while 
they perhaps still flounder in the 
marshes of doubt and moral diffi- 
culty. Guardini can speak to his 
students in a language that they 
can understand, and a language so 
beautiful that his hearers become 
his admirers. He knows how to 


lend color to the veriest abstrac- 
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tions, and to make philosophy vi- 
brant with new life. He carefully 
avoids all forms that are outworn 
or stereotyped. Guardini is not 
only a fascinating lecturer, he is 
one of the finest writers of modern 
Germany. 

Romano Guardini was born at 
Verona in 1885 and was ordained 
priest in 1910. In 1921 he began to 
lecture at Bonn and in 1923 he was 
called to the University of Berlin. 
Among his published works may 
be mentioned: Neue Jugend und 
katholischer Geist, 1920, Aus einem 
Jugendreich, 1920, Vom Geist der 
Liturgie, 1918, Vom Sinn der Kir- 
che, 1922, Von heiligen Zeichen, 
1922-28, Liturgische Bildung, 1923, 
Gegensatz, 1925, Das Gute, das Ge- 
wissen und die Sammlung, 1929. 


Of all German interpreters of 
Catholic thought Karl Adam is the 
most appreciated in English-speak- 
ing countries. His Wesen des 
Katholizismus, a series of lectures 
given at the University of Tiibingen, 
and which has now passed into the 
sixth edition in German, was trans- 
lated into English soon after its 
first appearance, and made a wide 
appeal even to some outside the 
Church. The Church of England 
newspaper alluded to it as “the 
most complete and alluring study 
of the beauty of Catholic faith and 
system,” and among the English- 
speaking Catholic clergy, the Spirit 
of Catholicism met with enthusias- 
tic admiration. 

This work showed that Adam 
had made a profound study of the 
meaning of Catholicism as inter- 
preted by the Church—the Church 
regarded as the mystical Body of 
Christ, conceived from eternity in 
the mind of God. 

Through the Church to Christ, 
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through Christ to God. This is the 
summing up of Karl Adam’s teach- 
ing, as he himself says: “The foun- 
dations of Catholic belief can be 
summed up in a sentence, ‘I can 
reach out to God through Christ, I 
can experience the living God 
through the operation of Christ in 
His Church.’ ” 

Karl Adam builds up his theory 
of the spirit of Catholicism out of 
the wealth of the Church’s teach- 
ing and tradition rather than from 
the mere Gospel record and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The continu- 
ation of the first Pentecost in the 
Church, the Divine Spirit now, as 
then, revealing the true nature of 
Christ and His teaching, the Holy 
Spirit not only founding but abid- 
ing in the Church—these funda- 
mental doctrines form the essence 
of Adam’s teaching. He does not 
evade the evangelical outlook, he 
does not ignore, on the contrary he 
stresses the law of love as taught 
by Christ, but he interprets it as 
the abiding and living reality of the 
Church. He takes the dogma, the 
moral law, the cult of the Catholic 
Church as essentially Christo-cen- 
tric. “The living organism of the 
Church is the application of love.” 
“Nothing in the Church is—or at 
least nothing ought to be—merely 
outward, without bearing on the 
love of God or the love of our 
neighbour.” “It is not the Church 
that we believe, but the living 
Christ giving testimony through the 
Church.” He shows the teaching 
of Christ as perpetually living in 
the Church, and the memory of 
Christ preserved, not as an historic 
record, but as living, in the mem- 
bers of His Church. 

Karl Adam has a penetrating in- 
tellect and an unusually clear mind. 
There is no trace in him of the 
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nebulousness which sometimes de- 
forms and sometimes lends a charm 
to German thought and writing. 
With Adam all is clear and lumi- 
nous. He has genius for applying 
dogma to outlook, and for present- 
ing old truths in a new light. His 
style is that of the lecture hall, rich 
in matter, academical, and popular 
rather than exotic. Adam is not 
easy to translate, and difficulties 
have arisen lately because of an in- 
accurate translation of the Wesen 
des Katholizismus into Italian. The 
English translation, brought out by 
Sheed and Ward, has been excel- 
lently done, as also that of Christ 
our Brother. This latter work was 
taken from a series of lectures, 
given first in the university week 
at Salzburg, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. No source, 
ancient or modern, is ignored in 
this life of Christ, and the whole is 
presented in a synthetic vision, in 
which each detail lights up the 
whole. This history of Christ as 
presented by Karl Adam is not sub- 
jective, but is a work done on the 
inductive method, and is strictly 
historical. We find in it a wealth 
of knowledge which could hardly 
be gleaned elsewhere, and all is 
given in the clear language of real- 
ity. The dogmatic depth is surpris- 
ing, and it reveals to us not only 
the historic figure of Christ, but al- 
so the living Christ of the Church. 
The keynote of the book is, Christ 
saved us, Christ dwells among us, 
therefore let us rejoice. A _ vast 
amount of learning went to the 
building up of this work. We find 
in it, the historian, the dogmatic 
teacher, and the theologian all 
equally represented. All is given 
in a form which is at the same 
time scientific and artistic and ap- 
peals not. only to the intellect, but 
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also to the religious sense. There 
is nothing to offend and much to 
console. This life of Christ is writ- 
ten with the deepest reverence, one 
might say in a spirit of childlike 
piety, the attitude of the servant 
speaking of his Lord, and of the 
student humbly trying to interpret 
the eternal Wisdom. 

Karl Boromeo Adam was born in 
1876 in the Oberpfalz, in Bavaria, 
and was ordained priest in 1900. 
He taught first as Privatdocent in 
Munich and was later appointed 
ordinary professor at the same uni- 
versity. In 1929 he was called to 
fill a chair of theology at Tiibingen, 
where his lectures, published later 
in book form, have made him 
known to the Catholic world. 


The name of Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand is now famous not only in 
Germany but elsewhere in Catholic 
centers. A searching and subtle 
thinker, Hildebrand is also one of 
the most brilliant orators in Ger- 
many. A Catholic philosopher, but 
a Platonist and an idealist, Hilde- 
brand speaks in the language of 
Augustine, and strange to say, 
though a layman, his philosophy 
points to the science of holiness; to 
the striving after that perfection in 
all things, which can be realized 
only in union with God. His ideal- 
ism stretches out over every plane 
of human thought and action, an 
idealism that sees God in all things, 
in nature, in art, in man’s thought 
and striving, in all the workings of 
his soul. 

In order to understand Hilde- 
brand’s teaching and outlook we 
must remember the atmosphere in 
which he was educated. Son of 
the famous sculptor, Adolf von 
Hildebrand, whose house was a 
center of culture, a center too of 
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those last fruits of German ideal- 
ism, which in the case of the son 
mingled with a certain classicism, 
the result of his birth and early 
education in Italy. Converted to 
Catholicism, Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand did not cast overboard that 
idealism which had influenced his 
earlier years; a thinker and philos- 
opher, he set himself the task of 
studying and sifting its sources, 
and finally retained in his own phi- 
losophy and “Lebensanschauung” 
what could be blended with and 
incorporated into Catholic thought. 
Hildebrand is an ardent Catholic, 
in practice and outlook probably 
the most ardent Catholic thinker of 
the day. In his essay on “Catholic 
Outlook and Professional Ethics,” 
published soon after his conver- 
sion, he put forward a brilliant 
program for the reorganization of 
all branches of knowledge;—in the 
light ef a clear consciousness of 
the meaning of the cosmos, and our 
meaning in the cosmos. This es- 
say was a deadly attack upon what 
is called unbiased science, and a 
justification of the demand for the 
union of science and theology. 
Hildebrand sums this up with per- 
fect clearness: “The more a man 
fixes his regard upon God, the more 
a man sees all things in conspectu 
Dei, the better can he—all other 
conditions being the same—appre- 
hend the ultimate meaning, and 
appreciate the particular value of 
his respective branch of science or 
action. For the real surrender to 
any good is not given where such 
good is considered absolute and as 
an end in itself, but rather where 
it [such good] is delegated to its 
God-given place, in which its ob- 
jective value can be recognised.” 
Hildebrand is Professor of Ethics 
in the University of Munich, but 
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he in no way confines himself to 
this one branch of philosophy, be- 
ing interested in all the thought 
currents of the time. As an ethical 
teacher he has published among 
others the following works—Die 
Idee der sittlichen Handlung, Die 
Rolle des objectiven Gutes fiir die 
Person innerhalb des _ Sittlichen, 
Sittlichkeit und ethische Wertkent- 
nisse, Reinheit und Jungfrdulich- 
keit. The latter has been translat- 
ed into English under the title In 
Defense of Purity. It was followed 
by its sequel Der Sinn der Ehe 
which was first known in the form 
of a lecture on the marriage prob- 
lem given in Basle and which was 
welcomed not only by the friends 
of the Munich professor but by all 
interested in the subject. 

In his last book, published this 
year, Liturgie und Personlichkeit 
(The Formation of Personality 
through the Liturgy) which opens 
with the words: “The meaning of 
all creation is to image God and 
give him glory,” we have a brilliant 
exposé of Hildebrand’s “Lebensans- 
chauung.” “All existing things 
praise God through their intrinsic 
values. All values: goodness, beau- 
ty, the joy of life, the sublime radi- 
ance of truth, yea, even the dignity 
of Being as compared with Noth- 
ingness, all these are rays from the 
divine essence which is all holi- 
ness. All things good and beauti- 
ful, all things that have any value, 
are a reflection of the eternal Light, 
giving in some special manner an 
image of God . . . but man alone 
can and should consciously make 
of his life an answer to God’s infi- 
nite glory. He should reply ade- 
quately to every value which is a 
reflection of the Divine.” 

In the perfectly carried out 
praise of God in religious service, 
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in the joy in God’s existence and 
in the omnipotence of His works, 
as expressed in the liturgy, Hilde- 
brand sees the greatest possibility 
of transforming man’s mind into 
the mind of Christ. “In so far as 
we pray, and sacrifice liturgically, 
that is through Christ, in Christ, 
with Christ, in so far we put on 
Christ.” As the liturgy is the sum- 
ming up of the history and teach- 
ing of Christ, so in the liturgy 
Hildebrand sees the most potent 
germs for that transformation in 
Christ which he regards as person- 
ality in the highest sense. His defi- 
nition of personality in contradis- 
tinction to the singularity of gen- 
ius, to the more common singular- 
ity of abnormality, in contradistinc- 
tion even to individuality, or the 
mastery of the egocentric, is ex- 
tremely interesting. “In so far as 
a man has a perception of values, 
in so far as his spiritual eye is open 
and clear, above all to the world of 
supernatural values, in so far as he 
surrenders himself to objective val- 
ues, above all to Christ, and through 
Christ to God, in so far is he rich 
in value, and a personality in the 
highest sense.” 

“The real foundation though for 
a true appreciation of values, and 
for a right relation to the world of 
values, to that which is above us, 
to the absolute—the kingdom of 
the supernatural—is reverence. . . . 
Reverence is the mother of all vir- 
tues, of all religions . . . only he 
who is reverent is capable of true 
enthusiasm, of joyfully responding 
to all values—is capable of true 
love and obedience.” “The irrev- 
erent are blind to all values.” 


Among the recent converts to 
Catholicism Papini appears as the 
most dramatic figure. Born in 
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Florence, in 1881, the son of an 
atheist and republican father, him- 
self an atheist and a revolutionary 
all along the lines of human 
thought, a cynic with regard to all 
social and moral conventions, one 
of those volcanic natures that only 
the South can produce, Papini after 
his wild and limitless voyages in 
the world of knowledge and phi- 
losophy has ended in the Church. 

A superman, one destined to 
stand apart, undoubtedly a man of 
genius in certain directions, in his 
younger years the personification 
of pride, only Papini himself can 
account for Giovanni Papini. This 
he has admirably done in ’Uomo 
finito. Here he gives us the life of 
his brain, of his soul, of an indomi- 
table spirit, desiring the all or noth- 
ing, wanting to reform the world 
or see it perish, to elevate human- 
ity or to destroy it, wishing to 
know himself down to the roots of 
his own being, in order to become 
great—perfect—one raised infinite- 
ly above his fellows. 

The story of these hopes, these 
ambitions, the vast studies made to 
these ends; the failure of their real- 
ization, the exaltation, the despair, 
the disgust—lie within the pages of 
this book. It moves ina vast circle of 
ideas, there is not a problem that 
has touched the wisest men of our 
generation but is touched here, con- 
densed and made personal in one 
existence. It is an exciting story, 
far more exciting than the ordinary 
novel though the problem of love is 
not touched upon, and the fact of 
woman dismissed with a jest. But 
it lays bare a human soul, rather 
perhaps a mind, it is as a mind 
that Papini always considers him- 
self—a mind of power but eruptive, 
rather than creative, analytic rather 
than visionary. 


Brilliant, daring, original, a born 
writer and speaker, and master of 
the Tuscan tongue, Papini easily 
gained power over the minds of 
others; clear-seeing and sincere, he 
fought through till he gained power 
over his own soul by the force of 
attained truth. Of simple birth 
and without the advantages of ordi- 
nary studies he had educated him- 
self and had acquired in a short 
time a vast amount of erudition. He 
began early to write as a journalist, 
and without financial resources 
founded one review after another, 
all of which were successful and 
round which the youth of Italy ral- 
lied. First the Leonardo, a liter- 
ary, philosophic and artistic review 
to which, among others, William 
James and De Unamuno contribut- 
ed. This was replaced in 1908 by 
La Voce, and later Papini founded 
in Milan the Anima, a purely philo- 
sophical review. He was widely 
read, his articles and pamphlets 
creating a sensation and securing 
admiration if also scandal; even his 
opponents could not deny his dar- 
ing and his literary power. 

A born rebel, a scoffer, a blas- 
phemer, he ridiculed all things hu- 
man and divine. “I respect no one, 
I find my ease in overturning, I 
find pleasure in destroying, in caus- 
ing fear, in being or appearing to 
be wicked.” Even the person of 
Christ was not immune from his 
attacks. When in 1920 the Storia 
di Christo appeared, it was not only 
a literary but also a religious event. 
Papini had become a Christian. 
How account for this change? No 
satisfactory answer seems forth- 
coming. In matters of grace satis- 
factory answers are hard to find, 
and the fact of conversion must 
sometimes stand for itself. Hu- 
manly speaking he seems to have 
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come to the end of everything. 
Seeking as he had always done, the 
absolute, and being an Italian, a 
Florentine, heir to Dante, it was 
perhaps inevitable that he should 
end as a Catholic. If the fact of 
his conversion is hard to account 
for, the way which led him to a ra- 
tional admiration for Catholic 
thought can be traced back for 
many years prior to his conversion. 
Irritation against the thought cur- 
rents which threatened to sweep 
him away, led him to criticize the 
very sources from which these sub- 
versive currents sprang. He did 
not hesitate to attack in turn the 
Encyclopedists, Renan, the Free- 
masons. In philosophy we find 
him turning against the Positivists, 
the Scientists, even against the 
Pragmatists, his favorites. But it 
was chiefly in his attack upon the 
idealistic philosophy which had in- 
fluenced his younger years, that 
Papini was finally forced to take 
up the cudgels for religion. His 
spirit of opposition and love of con- 
tradiction led him to pick to pieces 
the philosophy of Croce at the very 
moment when all Italy was suffer- 
ing from Croce fever. Convinced 
that the purity of abstract thought 
does not constitute the perfecting 
but rather the impoverishing of 
spiritual life, Papini attacked the 
proud claim of Croce to subordi- 
nate religion to philosophy. Papini’s 
psychological insight and love of 
criticizing had led him to find the 
weak spot in Croce’s armor. So it 
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came about that in the famous intel- 
lectual skirmish of 1909 it was Pa- 
pini who frustrated the attempt of 
the philosophers to relegate religion 
once more to a subordinate posi- 
tion. Papini had always recog- 
nized the limits of the understand- 
ing, had always been conscious of 
that “inner contradiction which 
constitutes the tragedy, if the tru- 
est law, of all human thinking.” 
He had come to acknowledge a new 
order, peculiar and higher than the 
order recognized by the intellect— 
the order of the heart and will and 
he was consumed by the desire to 
“become a soul—a beautiful soul.” 

In one of the tales in the Pilota 
cieco Papini gives marvelously 
solemn expression to the feeling of 
the divine Presence which had 
probably haunted him and finally 
brought him to God. “You men 
wander through creation, you see 
God’s wonders, but you do not see 
that all heaven and earth are ready 
to speak to you and to cry out to 
you. There is One who would 
speak to man, but He does not 
speak in human speech. He tries 
to say something to you but not 
one among you knows how to give 
Him answer. But He who would 
speak to you is patient, He is not 
offended at your silence, He does 
not give up the hope that you will 
one day answer Him. In that day 
when you give the answer the 
world will be transformed for you. 
All creation will become a speech 
between Him and you.” 
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Chicago, 1933 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


T was seven o’clock on a Tuesday 

morning when we drove away 
from New York into the Holland 
Tunnel and sped to the Viaduct 
that bears one so graciously over 
the intricacies of Jersey’s water- 
front and her oderiferous flats. It 
was seven o’clock on Wednesday 
night that we turned off the Lin- 
coln Highway at the signpost 
marked CHICAGO! We were bound 
for the Century of Progress but our 
own progress seemed to us the first 
wonder; in a six-year-old La Salle 
without dust or excitement or 
speeding we had covered the 950 
miles between the two great cities 
in two days, and the total cost of 
the journey—with meals and hotel 
and gasoline—was $22.09. 

Past the ivied respectability of 
Rutgers College and the grasslands 
of the Raritan, we had come 
through the factories of Bethlehem 
and Easton—Allentown, with gay 
flower boxes on all her street lights 
—to Harrisburg. I have looked out 
of a Pullman at the depot in Har- 
risburg but the beauty that is Har- 
risburg’s, I quite ignored. As one 
approaches from the East, the State 
Capitol is impressively outlined by 
two tall pylons guarding the bridge- 
head but the more unusual charm 
of Harrisburg lies behind the Cap- 
itol. There is an old Roman city 
in France just south of Lyons 
called Vienne, where the bright col- 
ored Rhone rushes past a long em- 
bankment of thickly pollarded 


trees, from under whose shade one 
looks across at the pleasant hills 
and vineyards of the Lyonnais. I 
have often spoken of the charms of 
leaning on the balustrade on the 
quay of Vienne but no one has ever 
retorted with the charms of Harris- 
burg and the Susquehanna. But 
Harrisburg has the same embank- 
ment and the same shady trees and 
although the American river is 
broader and lazier than the ener- 
getic Rhone, the mountains of 
Pennsylvania are as fine and the 
driveway as delightful. Pennsyl- 
vania is prodigal with her river 
system—when one leaves the Sus- 
quehanna, the winding Juniata 
guides the road over the hills to 
Ohio. It was in Butler that the 
Sheriff saw us fingering our road- 
map and sauntered over to lend ad- 
vice. 

“There’s a good hotel and a rea- 
sonable one at Zelienople,” said the 
Sheriff. “Take my word for it.” 
And we did. 

He did not err. Zelienople’s ho- 
tel was as conscientiously clean as 
it was ugly and as torridly hot. 
The gloves that I washed took less 
than ten minutes to dry. Next day 
the heat lay heavy over the young 
cornfields as we whirled through 
Bucyrus and Masillon, Delphos and 
Oceola, where names might differ 
but Main Streets were all of a kind. 
There is a fine variance, however, 
between Ohio and Indiana. Indi- 
ana is more pastoral; there are 
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fewer towns, fewer farmsteads; a 
dreamier quality to the sunlight re- 
flected from the wheat. Open 
farmlands, stretching on and on 
and on. At last comes the moment 
when one leaves the competent 
guidance of Route No. 30 to strike 
out across the marshes to Lake 
Michigan. 

Among the meadows of the Mid- 
dle West, it seems hardly credible 
that anything could challenge 
space, yet in that vast landscape 
Chicago is important. Of all the 
great countryside, it seems at once 
the pulse and the heart beat. On 
the train, one is too busy with last 
moment trifles to get the full mean- 
ing of the long approach, but on 
the road, it was the last thirty miles 
of the 950 that impressed us with 
its distance. Once off the highway, 
we found ourselves on a four track 
Boulevard over which we bowled 
interminably past shacks and jerry 
built dwellings. Even when the 
Boulevard had degenerated into a 
cheap avenue with a trolley, we 
were still so far from Marshall 
Fields, that the fruit vendor whom 
we questioned, waved towards the 
horizon to indicate the whereabouts 
of the Loop! We missed complete- 
ly the proper driveway through 
Jackson Park, but on South Michi- 
gan Avenue found ourselves in the 
section that had suffered invasion 
from the Cotton Belt. For blocks 
and blocks, marble-fronted man- 
sions were all occupied by Negroes. 
They arrived in such hordes that 
before quick-witted Chicago was 
awake to the emergency, the whites 
had moved out and the blacks had 
moved in. Fresh from the revival 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, here was 
certainly progress—for Uncle Tom’s 
people. 

As we were caught in the traffic 
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of real Michigan Avenue, the sky 
on the right was radiated by the 
illuminations of the Fair and ahead 
of us the slender bulk of the Wrig- 
ley Building stood out in silver. It 
was the same indirect lighting that 
had made the Place de la Concorde 
the most beautiful feature of the 
Colonial Exposition in 1931. Each 
was a distinctive note of the two 
cities: the French Square with its 
sculptures and fountains around 
the ancient obelisk and the ele- 
gance of the Crillon and the Made- 
leine as the sum of culture; and 
here, towering into the sky, the 
Wrigley Building as the symbol of 
engineering and industrial ambi- 
tion. 

Count Keyserling wrote a three 
word sentence about the Western 
metropolis: “Chicago is awful.” He 
felt she was a city without a soul. 
I feel she is finding one. Her intel- 
ligence and energy are undeniable. 
Her museums are indicative of her 
taste. Where else in the world has 
science shown more sagacious ap- 
preciation of art than when the 
Field Museum commissioned the 
genius of Malvina Hoffman to make 
for them plastic studies of the 
Races of Mankind. What is now 
shown as the result of Miss Hoff- 
man’s journey through the East is 
well worth traveling more than 
2,000 miles to see. Not only has 
she chosen types that seem to em- 
body racial characteristics but in 
these individual portraits she gives 
the spiritual content of the people. 
The more primitive races are 
shown for the most part at full 
length as their bodies are all im- 
portant, from the squat shapes of 
the Bushmen and Pygmies to the 
superb muscular control of the 
Hawaiian surf rider and the lithe 
symmetry of the Senegalese and 
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Shilluk from the Upper Nile. Black 
marble is used for the Negroids; 
and sleek as a black panther is the 
Solomon Islander climbing a tree 
like a Simian. It was Henry Adams 
who proclaimed that “the Solomon 
Islanders, though black as night 
and cannibals of the most gorman- 
dizing class, are the jolliest, cheér- 
iest and friendliest of mankind. 
Curiously enough,” he adds, “I 
have always found the cannibal a 
most insinuating fellow, remark- 
able for his open and sympathetic 
expression. His impression of hu- 
man nature is evidently favourable. 
He regards men as we regard 
snipe.” 

Mr. Adams’s wit and insight are 
all there in Miss Hoffman’s healthy, 
human animal, but what ethnolog- 
ical chart could have given us that 
picture of a cannibal? 

As many articles could be writ- 
ten around Miss Hoffman’s statues 
as about the Loan Exhibition for 
the Century of Progress in the Art 
Institute which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, houses one of the 
world’s most beautiful collections. 
Now there has been gathered there 
from all over the country the treas- 
ures of galleries and dealers and 
private collectors to which the 
Louvre added with graceful gener- 
osity, Whistler’s “Mother.” One 
bright young man remarked that 
he spent his time looking for the 
picture that wasn’t there! As for 
the Whistler, it stands out as a very 
great picture. Reproductions can- 
not dull its majesty. Around it 


congregate as awed a group as 
Mona Lisa’s following. Five differ- 
ent women, fluttery with excite- 
ment, asked me where on the can- 
vas was to be found the famous 
“Butterfly” signature. Think what 
it will mean to teachers and stu- 
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dents and lovers of beauty who 
may never go to Europe, to find 
spread out before them a living 
story of Western Art. Not only is 
each canvas a fine example of its 
creator, but they are hung with the 
exquisite good taste of which Mr. 
Harshe is the master. From Italian 
primitives one wanders through the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in Spain, France, Belgium 
and Germany, with Bellinis and 
Botticellis and Titians; a Leonardo 
and a Raphael; a superb Mantegna 
in grisaille; with Clouet and Hol- 
bein; Cranach and Memling and an 
entire room of El Grecos. One may 
contrast the royalty of Velasquez 
and the incomparable stylishness 
of Goya with the intellectual grace 
of Gainsborough, the shrewd beauty 
of Raeburn, the suavity of Rey- 
nolds, and the excellent work of 
our own Copley and Stuart. 

As for French art there is a great 
range of it, with the eighteenth cen- 
tury well represented—though 
without a Watteau. One can trace 
how Delacroix, with his study of 
contrasted colors in Africa, and 
Courbet, leading the revolt from 
Romanticism, founded the School 
of Impressionism. The Courbet, 
from Smith College, “The Toilette 
of the Bride,” is one of the great 
pictures at the Fair. One can see 
examples of Monet’s experiments 
with light and from a whole room 
of Cézanne, one passes to another 
of Manet, Degas and Renoir. Here, 
from the Philips’s Gallery in Wash- 
ington, is the latter’s great master- 
piece, “The Boating Party,”—en- 
chained sunshine,—and Chicago’s 
permanent glory, Seurat’s “Sunday 
on the Grande Jette.” Next comes 
Rousseau’s decorative jungles and 
some Gauguins whose color and 
designs in his South Sea studies 
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have the richness of old rugs. Ma- 
tisse and Derain fail to arouse my 
admiration. Grouped together in- 
ternationally are Zuloaga and So- 
rolla from Spain, Orpen and Lavery 
from England with such varying 
moods as Augustus John’s “Strese- 
mann”—mostly flesh—and Rosset- 
ti’s “Beata Beatrix”—pure spirit. 
There is Zorn from Sweden and an 
extraordinarily vital decoration by 
Liljefors of “Hawk and Partridge,” 
while across the wall from dreamy 
Puvis de Chavannes there is the 
dramatic contrast of some of the 
rare canvases of that penetrating 
genius, Forain. Of course Amer- 
ican Art is not slighted. Bellow’s 
“Stag at Shakey’s” is there and Ry- 
der’s “Death on a Pale Horse”; 
Eakin’s “Addie”; Sargent’s “Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson” with Mary 
Cassatt and Homer, Inness, Davies, 
Duveneck, Glacken, Melcher, Henri, 
etc., ete. A fine exhibit of Amer- 
ican sculpture is in the foyer and 
days could be spent over the draw- 
ings and watercolors in the hall- 
ways. There are plenty of “Ab- 
stractions” at the farther end of 
the galleries where the famous 
“Nude” is still “Descending the 
Staircase.” ‘The most appealing of 
this strange group is Miro’s little 
“Dog Barking at the Moon” and 
near it is the most sinister picture 
I know, Pierre Roy’s “Danger on 
the Stairs.” It has haunted me 
ever since I first tried to ignore its 
sinuous ugliness. In it seems to 
lurk all that is most dangerous in 
art’s trend to materialism—all the 
viciousness in modern living. Ona 
small canvas is a harmless, drab 
little hallway but down the stairs 
with hideous and undulate purpose 
is gliding a python. 

Roy’s picture was still in my 
mind when chance guided us to a 
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most surprising corner in the Fair 
Grounds where tucked away, where 
few will ever find it, is the exhibit 
of Modernistic Religious Art from 
Germany and Austria, sponsored by 
Catholic and Lutheran prelates and 
the German Government. The 
Catholic Church which fostered the 
art of the early centuries is encour- 
aging the German artists to enter 
God’s service. Painting, sculpture, 
handicrafts, architecture are all 
represented. “Art is the conveyor 
of Grace,” writes Archbishop Groe- 
ber, “the Lord Creator has blessed 
the true artist as one who con- 
ceives beauty and spiritually cre- 
ates it for himself before giving it 
to the world.” The vestments are 
perhaps the most exquisite part of 
the exhibition which includes glass 
windows, altar vessels of wrought 
silver and models of modernistic 
churches. “Only a person who 
knows the complexity of our mod- 
ern days knows the beauty of sim- 
plicity,” says Otto Bartning the 
architect, “Church art must look 
boldly and frankly into the future.” 
In Essen, in Frankfort, in Augs- 
burg, these new churches have 
arisen, austerely simple. But they 
and the statues and paintings of 
modern Germany have a freshness 
and strength in their devotion that 
seems lacking in our neo-Gothic, 
neo-Baroque and _  neo-Georgian. 
They will do much, it seemed to 
me, in keeping that Python from 
slipping down the stairs. 

The spirituality of the German 
art was emphasized when one 
emerged from it into the Fair 
Grounds. Some one characterized 
the buildings as glorified Hot Dog 
Stands. Mammoth County Fair 
Concessions was my impression. 
Then—general formlessness. Indi- 
vidualism expressing itself in gi- 
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gantic pylons and stairs and court- 
yards, seemed to succeed largely in 
spoiling the work of the next man. 
One experienced an annoying sense 
of frustration, for from no point 
did one seem to gain a vantage. 
There is no center or focus to the 
planning. One toils up colossal 
steps—one staggers across bridges 
—one limps down endless hallways 
but one remains wholly unintelli- 
gent as to the general purpose. 
One of the most restful features of 
art is a sense of fulfillment. One 
knows that every corridor or alley 
at Versailles will lead one to a bet- 
ter conception of its beauty. Each 
path in the forest is part of the pat- 
tern. One’s fatigue is compensated 
for by a sense of achievement. But 
in the Century of Progress one 
feels like an ant trying to study 
architecture by scuttling round the 
steel beams of a skyscraper. 

I remember mistily from child- 
hood the old Fair Grounds of 1893, 
with the Court of Honor and the 
fountains and the white stucco 
elaborations. Probably it was all 
too ornate and rocco but it had a 
center of interest. The White City 
rose out of the waters of the Lake 
and there was a fairy tale feeling 
about it, particularly at night when 
I am sure one could drift about in 
small boats and watch the lights 
play on the fountain jets and mar- 
vel at the ridiculous proportions of 
the Nina, the Pinta and the Ave 
Maria as compared to the S. S. 
Etruria, which would look like a 
flea herself nowadays compared to 
the Rex. I can just remember the 
wide sweep of the old Midway 
Pleasaunce. The present Midway 
is more like the shore front of 
Coney Island. The Avenue of Flags 
looked impressive as an illustration 
but seems actually too imperma- 


nent to have importance. That is 
one’s reaction to most of the build- 
ings. Despite their magnitude, 
they look shoddy. The old white 
stucco had the unreal, holiday qual- 
ity of frosted cake whose doves and 
garlands are so cheerfully sugar; 
their decorative element was what 
counted. But in modern architec- 
ture it is the construction and use 
of solid material that governs its 
values. The vast expanses of plas- 
ter in the Administration Building 
and its forty-eight annexes for the 
States is rather ludicrous. One re- 
sents the height of the stairs when 
one has to mount them and, ex- 
cept for the Pageant of Transpor- 
tation, the Lake seems squandered. 
The lagoon, with its bridges is only 
an additional test of endurance. 
Transportation round the Grounds 
is either on foot or by Greyhound 
busses which skirt the outer bound- 
aries or, for the extravagant, by 
rickshaws or wheel chairs. The 
rickshaws are drawn by College 
athletes who get thirty cents out of 
the dollar they receive from pas- 
sengers per hour. Geographies 
used to teach us that inferior races 
pulled white men about in rick- 
shaws and it gave me rather a start 
to see our students doing coolie la- 
bor. Have we grown humble- 
minded or are our boys so needy? 
Professors pulled rickshaws at 
night during the Revolutions in 
China—perhaps here they will be- 
gin running laundries? The Fair 
has no shade and the strongest sun- 
light is reflected from the Lake and 
the white buildings; very thought- 
fully a mammoth thermometer 
rises up to demonstrate just how 
much heat one can survive—un- 
molten. 

If the exterior of the Century of 
Progress is a disappointment, the 
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exhibits are full of interest. Visual 
education seems the keynote. Pa- 
tiently thought-out demonstration 
of every mystery of life or science 
is attempted. The universe, spir- 
itually, scientifically, physically, is 
blazoned out by diagram. Our hu- 
man carcass, already pierced by the 
curious X-ray is now revealed com- 
pletely in a Man of Glass—from 
Vienna. Everything under the sun 
is shown in cross sections — oil 
wells—mines—the human tooth— 
pathological excrescences—the 
equations of Calculus—treligion! 

In a barnlike building, rather 
suggestive of the Long House of the 
Iroquois, a row of booths show 
forth as in a Health Show, the spir- 
itual wares of our country. Brands 
and manufactures are carefully 
docketed and there is ample sales- 
manship. One can measure the ef- 
ficacy of Methodism with Christian 
Science or the Mormon Church by 
charts of the growth, average pros- 
perity and number of converts. 
The whole affair has the rather 
buzzy activity and chatty friendli- 
ness of a church bazaar. Happily 
the Catholics have sent a Mission 
Railway Car and Chapel as their 
contribution to the Fair and have 
no booth in the Hall of Religions. 
But it is in a wing of this highly 
practical and concrete medley of 
doctrines, that the Modern German 
Ecclesiastical Art has hidden itself, 
which is why so many have missed 
it. But I was glad to feel that in 
case any angel might wing his way 
down for a peep at our “Progress,” 
he might find one congenial corner. 

Ocular demonstration, however, 
accomplishes wonders in the Ro- 
mance of Transportation, conduct- 
ed before a huge stadium with the 
whole expanse of Lake Michigan 
for its background. Indian canoes, 
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the easy going Erie canalboat, Ful- 
ton’s Clermont, and a smart and 
billowing clipper glide by with 
passengers in proper costume. 
Land travel comes next with Dan- 
iel Boone’s Caravan of Settlers— 
Peter Cooper racing his “Iron 
Horse” against a real gray mare. 
Covered Wagons span the Conti- 
nent; Pony Expresses gallop by un- 
til at last the rails meet in Utah in 
1860. Good old .999, the pride of 
the New York Central, puffs by. It 
was the .999 which pulled the Em- 
pire State for a world’s record of 
112% miles an hour in 1893. Land 
transportation has a curious his- 
tory, for from Roman days to the 
eighteenth century its progress was 
more backward than forward. Then 
it rushed ahead, and stage coaches 
had barely become popular when 
steam pushed them off the roads. 
Now the highways are proving a 
rival to the rails. The first motor 
cars prove an amusing procession 
and later one can step over to the 
Chrysler Building and see a car as- 
sembled. One can almost buy it 
hot from the factory like a waffle. 
At night the refulgence from this 
end of the Grounds is almost as 
awesome as Niagara. 

In the Electrical Building, Ray- 
mond Hood has captured the mys- 
tery of the great unknown powers 
behind the lightning. The interior 
with the elliptical hall of tremen- 
dous height in Pompeian reds is 
sensational. It is like turning from 
the jungle to the performing cir- 
cus to see domesticated electricity 
sweeping carpets, working kitchen- 
ettes and lighting the latest display 
signs. If you are willing to wait 
your turn, the Telephone Company 
will permit you to call anyone of 
twenty cities at their expense. If 
you can understand it, you are 
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shown the inner mechanism of the 
dial system. 

That is simple compared to what 
is demonstrated in the Hall of Sci- 
ence. In case you have yearned to 
visualize a Twisted Sextic, a series 
of taborets wound intricately with 
twine will even show you Four 
Nodal Points. Next to that is the 
Galton Quicunx demonstrating with 
charged electric wires a Skew Nor- 
mal. In a glass case is Buffon’s 
Method for Computing Pi. Here 
is a rectangular glass box; a pin 
falls through wires as the box slow- 
ly turns over and one can figure 
out how often the pin falls within 
certain squares. In a note of ex- 
planation below, some one is quot- 
ed as having called it irrational and 
transcendental. They were not at- 
tempting a joke. Those are the 
characteristics of higher mathemat- 
ics which has now leaped the 
boundary of experiential space 
with its meager three dimensions 
to “transcendent space worlds re- 
mote from sensual realization.” A 
few men now alive can imagine 
these systems of irrational or hy- 
percomplex numbers—such as the 
Quarternions of the Calculus of 
Vectors—for such and lesser schol- 
ars these paradigms in the Hall of 
Science are like the colored balls 
in a kindergarten. Other kinder- 
garten exhibits of even simpler 
things is an absorbing model of a 
little boat on a blue sea that takes 
its bearings from the shore with a 
sextant while the imaginary line of 
the triangles fall between it and the 
lighthouses. Then there is a re- 
volving wheel about a foot from 
the floor on which one may revolve 
and thus discover for one’s self 
how much extended arms may im- 
pede the speed of one’s revolutions. 
That shows up the Conservation of 
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Rotational Momentum! The fully 
detailed models of hydroelectric 
plants and oil wells—where water 
flows, lamps are lit and dynamos 
are in motion—are also most en- 
lightening but unfortunately phono- 
graphic lecturers don’t answer 
questions. 

Returning to homelier planes, the 
small houses on exhibition are full 
of surprises. First of all comes the 
glass and steel house, octagonal in 
shape and air conditioned in which 
one mounts a circular stairway in 
the center. There are three floors 
with no walls—just windows. 
Shades are permitted but the walls 
(or the windows) never open. To 
the right of the front door is the 
“Bar,” all aluminum with alumi- 
num stools and an aluminum card 
table with an ash tray running all 
round it. On the next floor the 
kitchen is next to the bedroom. A 
balcony encircles each floor and 
the roof is a porch and a sun par- 
lor. Though there is a bar, we saw 
no bookcase. Next door a brick 
house has brick used throughout in 
the interior. It is simple and re- 
quires no paint, but a brick dress 
closet looks rather like a dungeon. 
There the roof is also the piazza. 

A very charming little house is 
shown by the Lumbermen with 
delightful panels of unusual 
woods, and next to it is a house of 
Rostone, a new material made into 
blocks from the leavings of quar- 
ries. Two bedrooms, with a fur- 
nace, tool room, model kitchen and 
living room on the ground floor 
with a sun parlor and two terraces 
on the roof may be had for $6,000. 

Perhaps you are feeling rather 
tired by this time? If you are just 
picture the man we passed in Ohio 
who was roller skating along the 
Lincoln Highway to Chicago! 














GOETHE AS A FRIEND 


By ANNE SUTTON 


THE was a great man not only 
by virtue of his genius and his 
achievements, but chiefly by virtue 
of his vital personality, which after 
all, was the mainspring of his life 
and work. His interest in people 
was deep and sincere and never 
lagged. As we read the story of 
his life, his correspondence and his 
diary, we marvel how he found so 
much time and strength to devote 
to his friends, of whom, just be- 
cause of his kindness and loyalty, 
he had legions. And he never failed 
them, no matter who they were. 
The only requirement he seemed to 
make was that they had personality 
also. He was so simple and nat- 
ural in his relations, so grateful 
and responsive, that in numberless 
families he was known, as he was 
in ours, just as a family friend, 
quite aside from the admiration 
which was paid as a tribute to his 
greatness. 

I had heard of Goethe and Schil- 
ler as far back as I can remember. 
In fact, so much did they seem a 
part of our immediate family-circle, 
even though removed by the space 
of a hundred years, that as chil- 
dren we were hardly aware of their 
importance. On one occasion my 
sister made a casual and slightly 
irreverent remark about them and 
shocked our beloved grandmother 
so that she gently reproved us. 
Thereupon we held a council in the 
nursery and asked each other who 
were this Herr von Goethe and 
Herr von Schiller, before whom one 
had to be so “ehrerbietig.” My sis- 
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ter Marie Luise from the lofty pin- 
nacle of her ten years said glibly: 
“Herr von Schiller, I believe was a 
poet. At least I have learned a long 
poem by him called ‘Die Glocke’ 
and one called ‘Der Taucher.’ But 
I don’t think Herr von Goethe 
amounted to very much. He was 
only a godfather.” 

And that was it. For three gen- 
erations the Goethes and my grand- 
mother’s family had been close 
friends and had visited back and 
forth. Goethe himself stood on 
terms of close friendship with our 
great-great-grandfather Georg Sar- 
torius von Waltershausen and his 
wife Caroline. Sartorius was pro- 
fessor of history and political sci- 
ence at Géttingen, and Goethe was 
godfather to his second son Wolf- 
gang, who later became a_ well- 
known geologist; and in turn my 
own father was named Wolfgang 
after him. A collection of their 
really extensive correspondence’ 
has recently been published. It 
gives a vivid picture of Goethe as 
host and guest and friend of long 
standing, besides’ interesting 
glimpses of the people and events 
of those important days. For in- 
stance, there is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the Congress of Erfurt by 
Caroline Sartorius and her subse- 
quent arrival at Goethe’s house at 
Weimar, where on this occasion 
they were guests for a week. Be- 
sides, there exist in the family any 
number of objects we greatly treas- 
ure because they were presents 
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from Goethe. In fact packages 
were often exchanged between the 
two households: books, knitted 
scarfs and purses, the famous Gét- 
tinger Mettwurst, garden-seeds, 
from the Sartorius’ to Goethe; and 
equally, books and objets d’art from 
Goethe to them. The sending of 
such parcels we find frequently 
listed in Goethe’s diary. 

In one place in his notes Goethe 
mentions a visit he made in Gét- 
tingen with his son August. They 
went to some party in a torrential 
rain and for the sake of comfort 
and their clothes ordered porte- 
chaises. Goethe arrived safely, but 
my great-great-grandfather and Au- 
gust von Goethe, who were in one 
porte-chaise together, grew rather 
heavy for the bearers. So the men 
set down the chair in order to rest, 
and the horrified occupants sud- 
denly found water and mud com- 
ing up through the floor, much to 
the detriment of their fine clothes. 

In his long life of eighty-three 
years Goethe knew the full value of 
the little things as well as the great; 
and not the least of his many out- 
standing qualities was his great ca- 
pacity for friendship. This is all 
the more remarkable when one con- 
siders his many interests, the very 
important work which took up his 
time, and the many claims upon 
his leisure and his strength. He 
was not only a great poet, a states- 
man, a scientist, an educator, the 
director of a theater; but also a 
painter and sculptor, a minister of 
war at a turbulent time, a minister 
of finance, a road-commissioner, a 
sportsman, a delightful companion, 
and besides a faithful and very 
prompt correspondent. 

Though we think of him as 
dwelling in the calm realm of 
thought and intellectual investiga- 
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tion, setting himself apart from 
any feeling of nationalism and in 
some degree even of patriotism, he 
nevertheless went into the field 
with the Grand Duke of Sachsen 
Weimar. Possibly he did this more 
from a feeling of duty and loyalty 
to his friends and his country than 
from patriotic fervor. 

He took a very real interest in 
everything that concerned his 
friends, and small details claimed 
his attention quite as much as did 
great things. When he held his 
first position as an advocate in 
Wetzlar and was a frequent guest 
at the house of Charlotte Buff, he 
helped her with the care of her 
younger brothers and sisters, and 
spent many evenings stringing 
beans and paring apples or pears, 
not because he had any interest 
whatsoever in cooking or house- 
keeping but merely because it 
proved a help to her in her over- 
burdened life. The children adored 
him and he indulged them and 
played games with them, so that 
the old family physician com- 
plained with some reason, as it 
seems: “The Buff children were 
naughty enough already, but Goe- 
the is spoiling them completely.” 

Many years later, after Charlotte 
had married Kestner and her son 
Theodor was grown and planning 
to settle in Frankfurt as a physi- 
cian, she wrote to Goethe and 
asked him for letters of recommen- 
dation for the boy. Goethe wrote 
Georg Sartorius, my great-great- 
grandfather, about the matter and 
requested him to get him testimo- 
nials about the young man from 
his teachers at the University of 
G6ttingen, where he had studied. 

Caroline Sartorius also mentions 
the Wetzlar episode in one of her 
letters. It seems they were sitting 
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at dinner at Goethe’s house and one 
of the guests, the French actor 
Talma, asked rather indiscreetly if 
a true story were really the foun- 
dation for The Sorrows of Werther. 
She says: “Worried and anxious as 
to the effect of this question I 
looked at Goethe. But there was 
not the least trace of annoyance on 
his face. ‘This question,’ he an- 
swered kindly, ‘has often been put 
to me and I usually answer: that 
there were two persons in one, of 
whom the one died, but the other 
lived in order to write the history 
of the first... .” And then he add- 
ed: ‘Such things, however, are not 
written without one’s having been 
hurt.’” (“So etwas schreibt sich 
nicht mit heiler Haut.’’) 

When during the War of Libera- 
tion Weimar was drawn into the 
vortex and was occupied by French 
soldiers, Goethe was able, because 
of the special esteem which he en- 
joyed, to keep his house free from 
want, although he had as many as 
forty soldiers quartered there. But 
his thoughts instantly turned to his 
friends and he wrote Heinrich 
Meyer, whom he had met in Italy 
and for whom he had secured a po- 
sition as drawing teacher and direc- 
tor at the Weimar School of Draw- 
ing: “Tell me, my dear friend, in 
what way I can be of service to 
you? Coat, waistcoat, shirt, etc., 
will be gladly sent. Perhaps you 
need some victuals?” 

The friend who had the greatest 
influence on Goethe’s life inasmuch 
as he was in a position to direct its 
course and to place him on the emi- 
nent height which would give full 
play to his genius, was Karl Au- 
gust, Duke of Sachsen Weimar. 
This young Prince’s father had 
died when he was a mere baby; and 
his mother, the Grand Duchess 
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Amalie, very ably and wisely gov- 
erned the small duchy until her son 
was of age. When he was just 
eighteen and she but thirty-five, she 
turned over the reigns of govern- 
ment to him. He was hardly ma- 
ture enough to recognize his great 
responsibility; and it was fortunate 
for him that, because of the love 
for arts and letters which his moth- 
er had instilled in him, he looked 
up Goethe in Frankfurt and invited 
him to come to Weimar for a visit. 
Herr von Kalb met Goethe in Hei- 
delberg, where he was at the mo- 
ment, and the two went on to Wei- 
mar, whither the Duke and his 
brother had repaired some time be- 
fore. Out of the short visit that 
Goethe had planned, grew a so- 
journ for life. He became the close 
friend and confidant of the young 
Prince and advised him in practi- 
cally all official and unofficial af- 
fairs of importance. He was only a 
few years his senior, but far more 
mature. The Duke for his part also 
proved a most loyal and generous 
friend and together they made Wei- 
mar the intellectual center of Ger- 
many. About them they gathered 
all the men of note in the field of 
letters. In fact all the six great 
men of the classic age of German 
literature were represented. Klop- 
stock and Lessing merely by corre- 
spondence to be sure, but Herder 
held an office there, and so did 
Wieland, quite some time before 
Goethe arrived on the scene, and 
later Schiller also joined them and 
became Goethe’s close friend. 
Goethe had known Herder even 
at the time when he was finishing 
his law studies at Strassburg. Her- 
der, on passing through town, was 
detained for some time by illness. 
Goethe visited him daily and nursed 
and amused him with the utmost 
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devotion, although the patient was 
rather difficult and cross and any- 
thing but easy to get along with at 
the time. But these difficulties 
weighed little with Goethe where a 
friend’s comfort and happiness 
were concerned. In return Her- 
der’s influence on the young poet 
was far-reaching. It was through 
him that Goethe learned that po- 
etry is the heritage of races and na- 
tions as such, and not only of a 
few cultured individuals. Herder 
also drew his attention to folk- 
songs, to the poetry of the He- 
brews, to Homer, and Ossian, and 
especially to Shakespeare and Gold- 
smith, and the vast treasure of 
English literature in general. 

In Weimar Goethe soon became 
the very soul of the brilliant Court 
Circle, being constantly in demand 
for all social functions, and again 
taking up the task that was his pre- 
eminently wherever he happened 
to be, namely of writing and direct- 
ing all amateur theatricals. Even 
as a child he had loved to do this 
after he had become the happy pos- 
sessor of a puppet theater. At 
Weimar this soon developed into 
serious work, and when the Hof- 
theater was established Goethe not 
only furnished a great many 
dramas, many of which have made 
his name immortal, but he also oc- 
cupied himself with stage manage- 
ment, the coaching of actors, their 


‘costumes, the lighting effects, the 


ticket sales, and all the other wor- 
risome details. How in his busy 
life he could sufficiently collect 
himself to do any writing himself, 
can only be accounted for by the 
fact that he was a genius. 

With Karl August Goethe could 
also enjoy outdoor sport to his 
heart’s content, for both the young 
men loved physical exercise and 
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were what we would term nowa- 
days excellent sportsmen. They 
rode and walked and climbed moun- 
tains and danced and skated. One 
of Kaulbach’s most charming pic- 
tures of Goethe in his series called 
“Goethe’s Gallerie,” shows him on 
the ice surrounded by attractive 
young girls pelting him with snow- 
balls. He also danced well, although 
as a student in Leipzig he could 
not be induced either to dance or 
to play cards. It was only when 
he was at Strassburg and came un- 
der the influence of charming 
Friederike Brion of Sesenheim that 
he took up dancing and enjoyed it. 
He was a great favorite always with 
women, for he was unusually good- 
looking, had charming manners, 
and a delicate intuition in serving 
them which they found very de- 
lightful. 

Friederike Brion was the second 
daughter of the vicar of the little 
village of Sesenheim, not far from 
Strassburg. Goethe happened to 
call on her parents one day with a 
friend of his. Friederike, quite un- 
aware that anyone was present, 
came in singing a little snatch of a 
song, her straw-hat hanging over 
her arm, and both arms loaded 
with flowers, over which peeped 
her lovely face. With her delicate, 
blonde beauty she appeared to him 
the very incarnation of spring and 
youthful loveliness. They loved 
each other dearly and yet, when the 
time came for Goethe to depart aft- 
er he had passed his examinations, 
he found it in him to leave her, 
even though at the time she was 
terribly ill and almost died. But 
somehow any ties, even the sweet- 
est and dearest, seemed to him un- 
bearable. Some years later he 
came to see her and together they 
visited the places where they had 
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played in their youth and, manlike, 
he remarks to one of his friends, 
that he was very grateful to her 
that by neither glance nor word did 
she remind him even once of that 
which had been between them. 

Friederike had the tragic fate of 
being immortalized while she was 
still alive. While all Germany and 
most of the civilized world sang the 
exquisite love songs that her great 
poet had written for her and for 
which she had been his inspira- 
tion, she lived a quiet and obscure 
life, all but forgotten, except by the 
very few who knew and loved her 
and esteemed her very highly. She 
never married. After the death of 
her parents,—since in those days 
an unmarried woman could not 
lead an independent life,—she took 
up her home with her married sis- 
ter. Her brother-in-law was a very 
narrow-minded, bigoted parson; 
and life in his house was all but 
unbearable for Friederike, this 
flower-like creature who had been 
the inspiration of the greatest poet 
of the age. Finally she found a 
refuge across the Rhine in a little 
village named Meisenheim, near 
Offenburg in Baden, with some 
friends. Here she died and lies 
buried. Goethe could never rid 
himself of a feeling of regret and 
remorse in regard to her, for she 
had been so tender and good and 
his first great love. He gave her an 
apotheosis such as no woman, ex- 
cept Dante’s Beatrice, had ever had, 
and made her the prototype of his 
Gretchen in Faust. 

Another woman whose contact 
had an influence on this his great- 
est work was a friend of his moth- 
er’s, Fraulein von  Klettenberg. 
While he was a student at Leipzig 
young Goethe burned the candle at 
both ends, and in his second year 
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had a bad breakdown which, to the 
great consternation of his family 
and friends, resulted in a hemor- 
rhage. As soon as he was able to 
undertake the wearying journey by 
mail-coach to Frankfurt, he re- 
turned home and was put to bed 
until he should be entirely well. It 
was at this period, when inactivity 
hung heavily on his hands, that 
Fraulein von Klettenberg used to 
visit him and try to while away de- 
pression and boredom. She was a 
very pious lady, whose piety, how- 
ever, turned strongly towards meta- 
physics and all sorts of alchemistic 
and cabbalistic studies. And while 
she directed her young friend’s in- 
terest towards the beauty of the 
Bible, she also started his inquiring 
mind on investigations in these 
other mysterious fields, for which 
she and his physician procured him 
the necessary books. That they did 
not satisfy him and proved futile 
to his intense thirst for knowledge 
is answered in Faust. 

While Goethe did not like law 
and had merely studied it to please 
his father, he nevertheless, obedient 
to his parents’ wish, accepted a po- 
sition in the Reichskammergericht 
at Wetzlar, as soon as he had left 
the University of Strassburg. It 
was here in Wetzlar, however, that 
his life was to turn to literature. 
His young friend Kestner intro- 
duced him to Charlotte Buff, a 
splendid young girl and Kestner’s 
fiancée, who after her mother’s 
death, when she was only fifteen, 
took it upon herself to rear her 
young brothers and sisters very 
faithfully and efficiently. While 
Goethe, the brilliant young Apollo, 
helped her feed and amuse this 
lively brood of nine,—there were 
eleven children in all and Charlotte 
was the second,—and when he saw 
































how unselfish and beautiful was 
her devotion, he, with his quick 
and ardent sympathies could not 
help but fall in love with her. 
Charlotte also found him attractive, 
but nevertheless chose to remain 
true to her very excellent fiancé. 
Goethe, though hurt, became in no 
wise involved and quite cured him- 
self by using this episode for his 
Sorrows of Young Werther. 

Another friend of the Wetzlar 
days whom he immortalized in this 
novel was a young Jew by the name 
of Jerusalem, a sensitive young 
man, who used to wear a great air 
of melancholy, yellow trousers, and 
blue coat, and who finally, to the 
horror of his friends, committed 
suicide. Goethe embodied him, 
melancholy, yellow trousers, blue 
coat and all, in his book and fused 
him with Werther, who was he 
himself. The tremendous success 
of this novel which gave fitting ex- 
pression to the “Weltschmerz” of 
the period, left no doubt even in his 
father’s mind that it was literature 
and not law that was really his 
son’s profession. 

Still unhappy from leaving Char- 
lotte, Goethe made a trip up the 
Rhine and visited his mother’s 
friend, Madame von Laroche. Ma- 
dame von Laroche had a very pret- 
ty daughter of sixteen with lovely 
dark eyes, so Goethe tells us. He 
found Maximiliane very attractive, 
and when a little later this young 
girl was married to an elderly 
widower of fifty-two, who had five 
children and owned a prosperous 
wholesale business in Frankfurt, 
Goethe used to go and cheer up his 
young friend. But her husband, 
Peter Anton Brentano, was not so 
broadminded as Kestner had been, 
and strongly objected. So these 
visits had to stop and little Max 
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had to forego playing duets with 
her friend. This episode is inter- 
esting in so far that many years 
later, when Goethe was an old man, 
he took up this friendship again in 
the person of Maximiliane’s grand- 
daughter Bettina von Arnim. 

For a while Goethe turned his 
mind to his writing, but during 
the season that followed he became 
acquainted with Lili Schénemann, 
a lovely girl of good family, 
wealthy, and a leader in society. 
Because it seemed to be such a 
very suitable match, their families 
and friends brought pressure to 
bear and the young people found 
themselves engaged to be married. 
Goethe loved Lili very much and 
realized how lucky he was, but the 
mere thought of being tied down 
drove him into a panic and he tried 
to find all sorts of excuses for post- 
poning the marriage. The chief 
one of these was that he could not 
bear to live in Frankfurt, where 
constant restrictions irked him in- 
sufferably. Lili offered to go with 
him to America if he wished, but 
as he was not serious about this 
plan, and she soon realized what 
the trouble was, she very generous- 
ly gave him back his freedom, just 
as Friederike had done. She later 
married a Herr von Tirckheim, 
with whom she was very happy. 
During the Revolution many years 
later, she had to flee before the ad- 
vancing French army from her es- 
tate in Lorraine and left at night, 
disguised as a peasant-woman, with 
her five children, the smallest of 
whom she carried on her back. 
After walking all night she got 
across the Rhine and safely reached 
Heidelberg. 

The woman who probably had 
the greatest influence on Goethe’s 
life and that at a period which was 
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the heyday of his success, was 
Charlotte von Stein in Weimar. 
Ske was the wife of Master of the 
Horse von Stein. His duties de- 
manded his presence at Court much 
of the time, and his wife was un- 
happy, in frail health, and lonely. 
Of her seven children only three 
survived. Charlotte was a few 
years older than Goethe, but as 
soon as he met her, he realized the 
fineness and culture of her mind 
and was grateful to her for the ab- 
solute understanding and sympathy 
that she gave to him and to his 
work, while she in turn valued his 
appreciation and companionship. 
Their friendship lasted many years. 
He used to send her flowers and 
vegetables or fruit from his garden 
with little verses which he dashed 
off at a moment’s notice. With his 
generous, loving nature he felt, as 
he told her once, like the ancients 
who never dared approach their al- 
tars without humbly bringing some 
propitiating gift in their hands. 

This little note is typical: “Here 
are some pretty flowers to make up 
for my dull company. If you will 
send some one with a basket you 
shall have still more. Also rad- 
ishes and lettuce.” 

“Good morning with asparagus,” 
he says in another note. “How did 
you fare yesterday? Philip baked 
me an omelette and then I lay down 
in a corner of the verandah, on the 
floor, wrapped in a blue coat, and 
slept so well in lightning, thunder, 
and rain, that I did not even like 
my bed afterwards. If Stein is still 
at home, please tell him that I 
should like to ride the young mare 
he showed me, and would he be so 
kind as to have her saddled and 
send her to me.” 

One short note which lets us im- 
agine him busy with some experi- 
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ment in his science laboratory or 
with his theatricals, says: “Please, 
send me a few stumps of candles. 
They must not be whole ones, but 
just remnants.” 

Another time Frau von Stein 
seems to have sent him some cake 
and he assures her with his thanks 
that he has already taken a big 
bite. 

He was very fond of her chil- 
dren, particularly of the youngest, 
Fritz, whom he even took into his 
house to live with him for a while 
and with whom he made a memo- 
rable trip to the Harz Mountains. 
One day the children came to visit 
him and while they were at his 
house a heavy rain began to fall. 
So he sent their mother the follow- 
ing message: “The little monkeys 
would like to wait here at my 
house for the thunderstorm to pass. 
We have already baked pan-cakes 
and eaten them. Don’t worry; they 
are well cared for.” The next day 
he sent them home, saying in the 
accompanying little note: “They 
can tell you all about our house- 
keeping.” 

But all this came to an end when, 
after his return from Italy, an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding arose 
between them, and he, in a moment 
of reaction, turned to pretty, com- 
monplace Christiane Vulpius, a girl 
of the people, who earned her liv- 
ing by making artificial flowers for 
the party dresses and coiffures of 
great ladies. She was altogether 
his inferior and, in spite of his 
prominence and popularity, she 
was never admitted into society 
even after he married her. But she 
did know how to make him com- 
fortable and how to take the bur- 
dens of the household off his shoul- 
ders. Moreover she gave him the 
freedom, which was so great a need 





























of his nature, and saw to it that 
he was undisturbed when he wished 
to write. However, he lost many 
friends through this step, and as 
Christiane could give him no in- 
tellectual companionship whatever, 
he turned to his pen and to his 
studies to fulfill this need. 

Now he also found time to fol- 
low his bent towards the natural 
sciences, which had attracted him 
even in his student days at Strass- 
burg, where he used to spend more 
time in the laboratories than in the 
lecture rooms of the School of Law, 
just as in Leipzig he had devoted 
far more time to the study of Art 
and Literature than to Law. But 
here he could indulge in both; and 
we find him busy with anatomy, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. He discovered 
the intermaxillary bone in the hu- 
man skull, and made interesting 
researches on the development of 
the human cranium as over against 
that of animals. In fact he is men- 
tioned repeatedly in Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species for his findings in 
the field of evolution. Also he con- 
tinued his work on the Metamor- 
phoses of Plants, on his Theory of 
Colors, on Optics, on Elective Affin- 
ities. He was much interested in 
the development of the mines in the 
Grand Duchy and also busied him- 
self with both geology and mineral- 
ogy, in testimony of which there 
exists even to-day a mineral named 
“Goethite” after him,—a hydrous 
oxide of iron. 

These many and varied interests 
necessitated a voluminous corre- 
spondence which he kept up con- 
scientiously. Also there were let- 
ters to the many friends he had 
made wherever he went, and to his 
host of admirers, for by this time 
his fame as a writer had spread 
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from the Mississippi to the Volga. 
In England there were Carlyle and 
Byron; in Italy Angelika Kaufman, 
the painter; and also Alexander 
Hamilton and Emily Hart, whose 
acquaintance he had made in Na- 
ples; in Prussia the philosopher 
Schelling; and the Schlegel broth- 
ers and Tieck (the translators of 
Shakespeare, and poets in their 
own right), beside the entire 
younger school of writers; in Swit- 
zerland there were Lavater, and 
Pestalozzi, the educator; and his 
friend Babe Schulthess. Also on 
the Rhine his old friend Jacobi 
and, of a newer date, Sulpiz Bois- 
serée and his brother, who were 
trying to gain his help and influ- 
ence to rebuild the Cathedral of 
Cologne. 

In Byron Goethe recognized a fel- 
low genius; and they planned that 
when the younger man should re- 
turn from Greece he should visit 
Goethe in Weimar for a time, but 
unfortunately the plan never mate- 
rialized. Another foreigner, who 
admired him, was Alexander Push- 
kin, Russia’s great poet. He had 
read Faust and wrote a scene based 
upon it. When Goethe read it in 
the translation, he was so im- 
pressed and pleased by the way in 
which this young foreigner had 
caught the spirit of his own drama, 
that when a mutual friend returned 
to Russia he sent his regards to 
Pushkin together with his pen. 
Pushkin kept this as his greatest 
treasure in a special costly box on 
his desk. Another genius whom 
Goethe met one summer when he 
visited Bad Teplitz was Beethoven. 
Their acquaintance did not develop 
further, but it is an interesting fact 
that they met, although Goethe did 
not perhaps quite realize Beetho- 
ven’s greatness. 
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When Napoleon came to Erfurt 
for the Congress of the Princes and 
heard that Goethe was in town, he 
summoned him to an audience. 
Goethe had accompanied the Grand 
Duke, just as he had been with 
him on several campaigns. So Goe- 
the went to present himself to this 
other genius, who had changed the 
map of Europe, just as he himself 
had changed the thought of his 
century. Napoleon was writing as 
Goethe entered the room, but 
looked up, gazed at him a moment 
and then said: “Voila un homme!” 
They enjoyed each other and the 
Emperor was very witty, so that on 
one occasion Goethe, in pure amuse- 
ment, laughed out loud, and then 
had to apologize for forgetting him- 
self. Napoleon told Goethe that he 
had read The Sorrows of Werther 
seven times and was also well ac- 
quainted with everything else he 
had written. 

Caroline Sartorius, who a few 
days later drove to Erfurt with her 
husband in Goethe’s carriage, gives 
a very interesting description of a 
gala evening at the Opera, in which 
she tells her brother about notables 
present from Napoleon and the 
Emperor of Russia down to the less 
important kings and princes. 

Napoleon always remained Goe- 
the’s friend. Later, during the oc- 
cupation of Weimar, the Emperor 
was especially gracious to Goethe, 
even though he felt angry at the 
opposition of the Duke. He had 
expected him to be present to re- 
ceive him, but when he entered the 
Palace he found none of the grand 
ducal family present, except the 
young Grand Duchess Luise, who 
was the only one who had not left 
town. He thundered at her: “Ma- 
dame, where is your husband?” 
The young Grand Duchess, al- 
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though no more than a girl, drew 
herself up with dignity and an- 
swered: “Sire, he is at his post of 
duty, as every man of honor ought 
to be.” Napoleon was so struck by 
her courage and dignity that he 
said: “Madame, I forgive your hus- 
band, but only on your account.” 

When, on his way to Russia, he 
passed through the Duchy, he sent 
special greetings to Goethe, and 
some time later, one morning at 
breakfast, Goethe received the sur- 
prising message that the Emperor 
had been in town during the night 
on his retreat from Moscow, and 
while changing his relay of horses, 
inquired about him and again sent 
him greetings and an assurance of 
friendship and interest. 

But not always did the Emper- 
or’s influence protect him from an- 
noyance. During one occupation 
of Weimar some drunken French 
soldiers forced their way into his 
bedroom, dragged the aged poet 
from his bed and threatened to kill 
him, unless he turned over all his 
money to them. Christiane, hear- 
ing the tumult, rushed up the back 
stairs with the gardener and butler 
and arrived just in the nick of 
time. 

However, on other occasions, 
when he was younger, he held great 
sway over crowds and in moments 
of panic always knew just what to 
do to avert disaster. During his so- 
journ in Italy, as he crossed from 
Palermo to Naples, a storm arose 
somewhere near Capri. Somehow, 
though quite undeservedly, the ru- 
mor had spread among the illiter- 
ate Italians, who were aboard, that 
the captain did not know much 
about navigation and that they 
were in great peril. Goethe in- 
stantly saw that danger was im- 
minent, not from the nearby reefs, 





























but from the panic that threatened. 
So, although not a Catholic, he 
called to the people and spoke to 
them in his fluent Italian, telling 
them that now was the moment for 
them to turn to the protection of 
the Blessed Virgin. He stayed with 
them while they prayed and this 
gave the captain a chance to use 
his skill in getting the ship past the 
danger point, and they reached port 
safely. 

Another time in Weimar, while 
he was Commissioner of Roads, 
there was a flood and he was out 
three days and two nights seeing to 
public safety and helping the peo- 
ple to save their lives and property. 
On another occasion, during a fire, 
he headed the fire brigade and had 
to write to Frau von Stein the 
next day, that he would not be pre- 
sentable for some little time, be- 
eause his hair was badly singed, 
and his eyelashes and eyebrows 
and even the soles of his shoes 
were burned. 

And while he had many friends 
among the great, he was just as 
faithful a friend to others in less 
eminent positions, such as_ the 
painters Tischbein and Meyer; 
Rauch, the sculptor, who later 
made his statue; Eckermann, his 
secretary; the musician Zelter, who 
set many of his poems to music. 
After Zelter’s death he edited their 
correspondence and in his will stip- 
ulated that all the proceeds from 
this book should go to the use of 
Zelter’s unmarried daughters. Lat- 
er in life there was Bettina von 
Arnim, with whom he correspond- 
ed; Minna Herzlieb to whom he ad- 
dressed a group of sonnets. Also 
Marianne von Willemer and her 
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husband in Frankfurt, with whom 
Goethe spent many happy days; 
and finally his last love, when he 
was already around eighty,—young 
eighteen-year-old Ulrike von Levet- 
zow. Goethe was very serious in 
this love and deeply unhappy when 
Ulrike refused his hand. But even 
though she would not marry him, 
she never married any one else. 

Merck, whom Goethe had met 
just after he left Strassburg, en- 
joyed his unfailing friendship dur- 
ing his entire life and had a great 
influence on Goethe. He never 
ceased to admonish him to be true 
to himself and to aim straight for 
the great things that life meant him 
to do. Goethe accomplished all 
these things and far more besides, 
for each and every life that came 
in contact with his was the better 
for it. 

An example is afforded by a let- 
ter from Geheimrat Schulz in which 
he said of the sculptor Rauch, who 
had just returned from Weimar: 
“Rauch came to see me one eve- 
ning. He was in a certain exalted 
state of feeling which I have no- 
ticed in others who came away 
from your presence, of which, in- 
deed, I myself have been personally 
conscious. It is a kind of trans- 
figuration, or, rather, of sanctifica- 
tion.” 

Young Grillparzer, who ap- 
proached him as a stranger, said 
of their meeting: “At first he 
seemed to me like Jupiter, then like 
a father.” 

The secret lies, no doubt, in his 
personality, and in a life lived fully 
and crowded to the brim with every 
possible interest, and with loving 
service to others. 














SOME FRUITS OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


By KATHERINE Bréey, Litt.D. 


HE OXFORD MOVEMENT— 

which may well be described 
as England’s rediscovery of the 
Christian past—had, like most mo- 
mentous things, its inception in 
what seemed a small and quite ir- 
relevant thing. This mysterious 
opening wedge, this felix culpa, 
was at first political rather than re- 
ligious: since one of the results of 
the Reform Acts put into effect dur- 
ing 1832-33 was the eligibility of 
non-Christian subjects to the Brit- 
ish Parliament. On the face of it, 
this appears to-day merely a just 
and quite inevitable policy. But as 
everyone now knows, it happened 
that the English Church, after the 
break with Rome in the sixteenth 
century, had been by this same sec- 
ular government established; and 
that the final decision upon points 
of belief and practice in that 
Church lay not with her bishops 
but with the sovereign and Parlia- 
ment. There lay the paradox—a 
political body whose members 
might now profess every shade of 
belief or unbelief, could definitely 
override the acts of the Anglican 
episcopate! It had, in 1833, already 
suppressed several state bishoprics 
in Ireland: and general disestab- 
lishment of the English Church, at 
that time particularly weak in pres- 
tige and influence, seemed immi- 
nent. 

So sincere Anglicans suddenly 
awakened to the peril if not to the 
logic of the situation. The “Broad 
Church” or Liberal school, repre- 
sented by men like Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, was for stretching the al- 


ways-elastic Anglican tenets to in- 
clude even Dissenting sects, in or- 
der to present some sort of united 
front. The “High Church” group, 
centering about Dr. John Keble of 
Oxford University, believed on the 
contrary in recovering the spiritual 
authority of Anglicanism by an ap- 
peal not to the Crown but to the 
Apostolic Succession. Keble him- 
self inaugurated the crusade by his 
sermon on National Apostasy, 
preached in the July of 1833. Al- 
most immediately he was joined by 
the young vicar of St. Mary’s, the 
University Church, John Henry 
Newman—already, in Canon Bar- 
ry’s subtle judgment, intellectually 
“a Greek of Alexandria.”: It was 
Newman’s idea to carry on the 
campaign by means of a series of 
educational Tracts for the Times, 
which he promptly originated; and 
these soon shook religious thought 
throughout all England, as his ser- 
mons stirred and stimulated a 
whole generation of Oxford stu- 
dents. 

The original trio, Keble, Newman 
and Hurrell Froude, were present- 
ly joined by the scholarly Dr. 
Pusey, of Christ Church College, 
and the brilliant William George 
Ward, of Balliol—who seems, by 
the by, to have been one of the 
first to realize that just as the elder 
Arnold’s minimizing of the super- 
natural stopped short of its logical 
end in rationalism, so Newman’s 
appeal to the Christian Fathers 
stopped short of its logical end in 

. could it conceivably be Rome? 

1Cardinal Newman. By William Barry, 


























John Henry Newman himself was 
as yet far from suspecting the goal 
toward which he traveled: believ- 
ing that he saw in the Anglican 
Church a possible Via Media, a true 
branch of the Church Catholic, bent 
but not broken by the violence of 
the Reformation. Then, in 1836, 
Hurrell Froude, the youngest of the 
group, suddenly died, and the fol- 
lowing year Keble and Newman 
prepared for publication his liter- 
ary Remains. “The Editors’ chal- 
lenge to an Erastian world seemed,” 
says Louise Imogen Guiney in her 
study of the beloved Hurrell, “based 
on the belief that their cause had 
bred its perfect flower in Froude, 
and that only to show him as he 
was, with his mighty single-hearted 
zest, his aspirations toward holi- 
ness, and his playful gentleness, 
would be to show also the attach- 
ing loveliness of their cause.” But 
she adds that the spiritual intimacy 
and undiluted Catholicity of the 
book won for it mainly a succés de 
scandale, so that “its one tangible 
result was to urge on Low Church 
zealots to build the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial at Oxford.” 

But Wilfrid Ward, the distin- 
guished historian and son of W. G. 
Ward, points out other results in 
his discriminating analysis of the 
changing psychology of the Oxford 
Movement. “The old Tractarian 
party, which carried on its work in 
comparative peace up to 1839,” he 
says,” “was a vigorous effort at the 
restoration of the Catholic elements 
in Anglicanism as they had existed 
in the seventeenth century. Vari- 
ous causes about this time—among 
them the publication of the Re- 
mains of Hurrell Froude—gave a 
new colour to the Movement. 


2William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement. Preface. 
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Froude’s vivid picture of Church 
Authority and Catholic Sanctity 
took possession of many earnest 
and thoughtful minds, which had 
been quite insensible to the attrac- 
tions of the Anglican tradition.” 
As early as 1836, Newman tells 
us in his Apologia, “a cry was 
heard on all sides of us, that the 
Tracts and the writings of the Fa- 
thers would lead us to become 
Catholics.” He himself long denied 
this: although his heart-shaking 
and soul-searching autobiography 
confesses that in 1839, while study- 
ing the Monophysite controversy, it 
occurred to him that it was “diffi- 
cult to condemn the Popes of the 
sixteenth century without con- 
demning the Popes of the fifth,” 
and that after reading an article by 
Dr. Wiseman, in which St. Augus- 
tine’s words against the Donatists 
were applied to the Anglican claim, 
he had “seen the shadow of a hand 
upon the wall.” But it was as yet 
only the shadow. Newman was 
scrupulously fearful of being influ- 
enced by emotion or imagination 
rather than by logic, and in his 
celebrated Tract 90, written in 
1841, actually tried to reconcile the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Angli- 
can Church with Roman teaching 
before the Reformation and after 
the Council of Trent. When this 
Catholic interpretation was prompt- 
ly condemned by his own bishops, 
the Tracts for the Times were sum- 
marily discontinued; while their 
founder retired to Littlemore for 
study and prayer, and incidentally 
to compose his great work on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 
The repercussions of Tract 90 
had scarcely died down when an- 
other bomb was thrown into the 
Oxford group—which, seeking 
peace, seemed destined to find the 
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sword promised in the Gospels. 
This new excitement came from 
William G. Ward’s treatise on The 
Ideal of a Christian Church: where 
the insistence upon the four his- 
toric marks of the true Church— 
Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity and 
Apostolicity—upon some “profound 
and accurate system” of theology, 
together with the complete repudi- 
ation of the English Reformation, 
outran even Newman. Ward was 
soon tried by the University Convo- 
cation and stripped of his degree; 
yet, —-like Newman himself, — he 
seems still to have hoped against 
hope, and it was not until the fol- 
lowing year, urged on by his 
straight-thinking young wife, that 
he formally submitted to the Cath- 
olic Church. A month later, in the 
October of 1845, John Henry New- 
man was himself received, and the 
Oxford Movement was consummat- 
ed. It had, as Mr. Chesterton has 
said of another matter, “failed be- 
cause it succeeded”; failed, that is, 
to bring about any corporate union 
between the Church of England 
and Eternal Rome because it suc- 
ceeded in recapturing the vital 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic au- 
thority which Anglicanism had, 
since the cataclysm of the sixteenth 
century, definitely lost. 

Following close upon Newman’s 
conversion came that mighty exo- 
dus of clergy and laity which began 
with Faber and Dalgairns, and in- 
cluded later on, Manning, de Vere, 
Patmore and the literary group. 
That is to say, there was inaugu- 
rated the Catholic Renaissance in 
England—that “second spring” 
which soon bore fruit in the re- 
establishment of the hierarchy, the 
erection of Westminster Cathedral, 
and most fundamentally of all in a 
new leavening of the spiritual, in- 
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tellectual and artistic conscious- 
ness of all English-speaking lands. 
Among those who could not follow, 
the results seem to have been two- 
fold. The conservatives—unwilling 
either to forego the beauties they 
had learned of Catholic doctrine 
and liturgy or to take the final step 
of submission to Papal Authority 
—clung still to the standards of 
Keble and Pusey, and developed 
into the somewhat ambiguous but 
influential “Anglo-Catholic” party 
of to-day. The radicals, accepting 
Newman’s uncompromising dictum 
that “there was no medium, in true 
philosophy, between Atheism and 
Catholicity,” became the more and 
more candidly skeptical group of 
contemporary life and letters. 


As a stimulus to Catholic cul- 
ture, the Oxford Movement worked 
both directly and indirectly. Per- 
haps its earliest directly educational 
effort was the establishment in 
England by Father Newman of the 
Congregation of the Oratory—one 
of whose chief activities was, of 
course, the schools for boys. But 
from its very inception the Move- 
ment had been a distinctly intellec- 
tual one: its intensive study of 
Church history, its preoccupation 
with subtle distinctions of theology, 
implied the higher rather than the 
merely popular aspects of educa- 
tion. So it seemed predestined that 
Newman should be unalterably as- 
sociated with the Idea of a Univer- 
sity. That immortal piece of writ- 
ing, with his various University 
studies, were ironically enough in- 
spired by an experiment which 
practically failed—his rectorship of 
the newly founded Catholic Univer- 
sity of Ireland. But they remain 
what Dr. Barry has called “the 
best defense of Catholic educational 





























theories in any language.” All of 
Newman’s readers are familiar with 
his distinction between the Chris- 
tian and the merely secular or so- 
phisticated model of a “gentleman” 
in his University Idea; most are 
acquainted also with his argument 
that theology should not be di- 
vorced from the other sciences in a 
liberal education. But while his 
preference was all for this ideal of 
Catholic unity in a Catholic atmos- 
phere—and while his writings must 
have supplemented Papal recom- 
mendations by encouraging the cre- 
ation of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere —he realized 
that local conditions might often 
make it necessary for Catholic stu- 
dents to seek instruction at secular 
colleges, as the early Christians 
had been forced to attend pagan 
seats of learning. England does 
not yet possess a Catholic Univer- 
sity, although doubtless the grad- 
ual opening of courses to Catholic 
students at Oxford and Cambridge 
may be considered one result of the 
Oxford Movement. Another, ob- 
viously, is the association of New- 
man’s own name with Catholic ac- 
tivities at innumerable non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, particu- 
larly in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

There can be no question at all 
that Newman’s personal genius, the 
fact that he could be called a “mir- 
acle of intellectual delicacy” by so 
contrasting a critic as Matthew 
Arnold, played a providential réle 
in proving to the modern world that 
the Catholic Church was still the 
home, not the enemy, of true edu- 
cation. He understood—-as Father 
Hecker, founder of the Paulists, 
who tremendously admired him, 
was later to understand—the psy- 
chology of countless sincere and 
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“invincible ignorances” of Catholic 
doctrine by those outside the 
Church. Who can say how many 
converts have been sped and sus- 
tained upon their way by the il- 
luminating theories of his Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, or by 
these profound and pregnant sen- 
tences from the A pologia?: 


“The idea of the Blessed Virgin 
was as it were magnified in the 
Church of Rome, as time went on, 
—but so were all the Christian 
ideas; as that of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. The whole scene of pale, faint, 
distant Apostolic Christianity is 
seen in Rome, as through a tele- 
scope or magnifier. The harmony 
of the whole, however, is of course 
what it was. ... The doctrine of 
transubstantiation .. . is difficult, 
impossible to imagine, I grant;— 
but how is it difficult to believe?... 
What do I know of substance or 
matter? Just as much as the great- 
est philosophers, and that is noth- 
ing at all. . . . The Catholic doc- 
trine leaves phenomena alone... . 
It deals with what no one on earth 
knows anything about, the material 
substances themselves.” 


Such words are weightier to-day 
than when they were written, be- 
cause the interpretations of con- 
temporary science are themselves 
less materialistic. Even the com- 
plexities of such a mathematical 
conception as “relativity” may have 
a certain value in preparing the 
mind for Newman’s defense of the 
doctrine of Trinity in Unity: 


“What do I know of the essence 
of the Divine Being? I know that 
my abstract idea of three is incom- 
patible with my idea of one; but 
. .. I have no means of proving 
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that there is not a sense in which 
one and three can equally be predi- 
cated of the incommunicable God.” 

The Oxford Movement and the 
English Catholic Revival following 
it might easily have been conduct- 
ed by men who were scholars and 
apostles but not littérateurs. The 
accidental, “uncovenanted mercy” 
that they happened to be men of 
letters, added to it a literary emi- 
nence. It is almost dazzling to 
think of Cardinal Newman’s own 
achievement—in history, in apolo- 
getics, in sermons, in poetry. And 
well might Father Faber, contem- 
plating his own library of devotion 
and the activities of his brother 
Oratorians, throw out to Catholic 
educators everywhere his challenge 
that “as the power of thinking is 
the highest test of a system of edu- 
cation, so the second test. . . is its 
successful creation of a taste for 
reading.” The Catholic preoccu- 
pations of the Movement are dis- 
tinctly visible in much of Ruskin’s 
work, in much of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and Pater and Tennyson and 
Browning. Without it, obviously, 
we could never have had the rich 
poetic mysticism of Coventry Pat- 
more and Francis Thompson, the 
enlightened artistry of Alice Mey- 
nell; the revival of Catholic histo- 
rians, from Wilfrid Ward to Hilaire 
Belloc; or that long line of literary 
converts, all the way from Johnson, 
Dowson and Beardsley to Lucas 
Malet, the Chestertons, and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. It is as one of the 
greatest of this later convert group, 
Robert Hugh Benson, observed: 
“Considered in general, two kinds 
of persons are drawn towards Ca- 
tholicism and remain faithful to it 
—the extremely simple and unedu- 
cated and the extremely shrewd 
and thoughtful.” 
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Happily, too, the revived and still 
reviving impulse toward fine archi- 
tecture and the liturgical arts of 
the Church is too conspicuous to 
be ignored. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica lists among the “by- 
products” of the Oxford Movement 
“a renewed interest in and respect 
for the Middle Ages,” and points 
out how Victorian Gothic began to 
“adapt itself to churches, hospitals 
and railway stations.” But Ralph 
Adams Cram in his Church Build- 
ing declares more boldly: “The 
great fight that began with the 
Pugins for the restoration to the 
Church of her own native and per- 
sonal art . . . was given a reason 
for being and a power of achieve- 
ment by the Oxford Movement.” 

After all, the greatest educational 
impetus, like the greatest educa- 
tional achievement, lies in the con- 
sciousness of those to be educated. 
English-speaking Catholics need no 
longer be on the defensive. They 
have come out of the Catacombs. 
They are, or should be, aware of 
the heritage of their Christian past 
—in sanctity first, but also in cul- 
ture and in the administration of 
social justice. The problems con- 
fronting us to-day are not so specif- 
ically theological as those which 
absorbed the Oxonians a hundred 
years ago. Yet seldom since the 
time of the early Christians have 
the forces of belief and unbelief 
been so closely divided. And it is 
the modern Catholic, armed with 
the comprehensive education which 
the Oxford Movement so largely in- 
spired and made possible, who 
holds an answer to these questions 
of a perplexed and uprooted world 
—if only the world will stop to lis- 
ten—if only our Catholic ideals are 
translated into beautiful and effec- 
tive Catholic action! 
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OLD NUNS 
By HuGu F. Buunt, LL.D. 


LD nuns in the chapel gallery, 
Waiting the Bridegroom patiently: 


Sister Adelaide, eighty-four, 

Palsied, able to walk no more; 

Sister Peter, whose eyes are blind, 
Dying, but does not seem to mind; 
Sister Sylvia, simple now, 

But manages to pray somehow; 

Sister Joseph and Sister John, 

So runs the litany on and on; 

Nuns with crutches and nuns with canes, 
Nuns bent over with aches and pains, 
Nuns on prie-dieus and nuns in chairs, 
Never again to go down stairs; 
Prisoners in the upper room 

Waiting the call of the Heavenly Groom. 
Life has been lived and life is done, 
Cometh the night with the battle won. 


Old nuns in the chapel gallery, 
Telling their chaplet whisperingly: 
Glad to suffer as Jesus did, 

Glad to be hidden as He was hid; 
Old veterans of God’s Regiment, 
With all of their soldier forces spent, 
They think their usefulness has sped, 
Old nuns just waiting to be dead. 
But God smiles to Himself just there 


As He hears the old nuns’ ceaseless prayer, 


For He knows His helpers best are they 
Who do no more but suffer and pray. 


And the young nuns leaving the world behind 


And serving the Lord in the daily grind 


Guess not that their hands are held up high 


By the gallery nuns who are soon to die. 


Old nuns in the chapel gallery: 
I know that it’s part of Heaven I see. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ODERN scientific civilization 
has tended to shut man off 

from living contact with his parent, 
the world of nature—its immensi- 
ties, its grandeurs, its austere indif- 
ference to him and his petty 
achievements . . . It has walled him 
within the artificial confines of a 
machine-dominated life and fos- 
tered in him an illusory security 
and self-sufficiency. It has herded 
him into vast impersonal aggregates 
of swarming humanity where he is 
debarred . . . from the normal amen- 
ities of friendly association with his 
fellow-men. It has fixed his atten- 
tion upon the massing of things... 
the perfecting of appliances and 
conveniences. It has persuaded 
him that plumbing is more impor- 
tant than poetry, facts than under- 
standing, the latest than the best, 
standardization than individuality 


. success than life. 


—H. P. Van Dusen, Plain Man Seeks for 
God. 


It seems to me highly doubtful 
whether “love of man” in the hu- 
manitarian sense ever really exist- 
ed in the Middle Ages. I believe 
indeed that all the friends of man 
during that period were only so be- 
cause and in so far as they were 
great Christians, that is to say, 
saints. 

—Ipa Coupennove, The Nature of Sanctity. 


There is nothing fine or beauti- 
ful in national egotism and greed, 
and a deliberate scorn and patron- 
age of other nations. What has 
patriotism come to be but greed 
and false pride, when the only way 


it can show itself is by shedding 
blood to gain gold? More econom- 
ic advantage, more territory, more 
power. The politicians and finan- 
ciers and traders of each nation 
watching and scheming against 
other nations. That isn’t to me, 
loving your country. I’ve met hun- 
dreds of men who’d never seen or 
felt the loveliness of English coun- 
try, only played golf over it or mo- 
tored through it in clouds of dust, 
who’d never bothered to read the 
amazing literature of the English 
language, or dreamed of troubling 
to walk into the National Gallery, 
who had never paused to consider 
what it was that made one proud 
to be an Englishman—and yet who 
laughed at the French, despised the 
Germans, dismissed the Americans 
as Yanks and don’t trouble to 
know more of Italy than “maca- 
roni.” It’s that sort of opinion, 
that sort of crude, facile egotism 
that makes one so sick of “patriot- 
ism.” 
—Sytvia THompson, The Hounds of Spring. 


The Middle Ages idealised Chris- 
tendom, the universal society, and 
paid little regard to nationality. 
We idealise the nation and disre- 
gard the wider unity of Western 
civilisation. And yet that unity 
has not ceased to exist because we 
have neglected it. . . . The national 
cultures of which we think so 
much, are, in reality, of the nature 
of intellectual constructions or ideal 
abstractions; the real culture in 
which and by which we live is com- 
mon to the Western peoples, and 
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its development is due to a con- 
tinuous effort of intellectual and 
economic codperation. . . . No na- 
tion has developed its culture inde- 
pendent of the rest. Whenever a 
new idea or a new social movement 
has arisen in one part of the West, 
it has been communicated to the 
rest, and the higher the develop- 
ment of culture, the more intense 
has been the international move- 


ment of cultural interchange. 
—CuristopHer Dawson, The Modern Dilem- 
ma. 


Comfortable classes may con- 
tinue to dream of an automatic 
progress in society. They do not 
suffer enough from social injustice 
to recognise its peril to the life of 
society. Only the proletarian sees 
how the centralisation of power 
and privilege in modern society 
proceeds so rapidly that it not only 
outrages the conscience but de- 
stroys the very foundations of so- 
ciety. 


—ReInHOLD NizsuurR, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society. 


Ne small part of present-day dis- 
quiet is caused through loss of 
faith, not merely in a benevolent 
and all-governing Providence, but 
in men themselves. During the 
great days of Queen Victoria, Brit- 
ons especially had any amount of 
self-confidence. They knew they 
could do things supremely well and 
were confident that their aims and 
purposes were divinely right. Al- 
though in their Sunday hours they 
acknowledged that the Earth was 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
they felt as truly . . . that among 
the nations they had the first claim 
and proceeded to take it; so that 
the genial gibe of the late Max 
O’Rell . . . that the English had 
come to regard Heaven itself as a 
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British colony was an exaggeration 


hardly too extravagant. 


—C. E. Lawrence, in the Quarterly Review, 
April. 


In the early, post-war days, re- 
flective Englishmen and Americans 
and Germans and Frenchmen 
thought of one another as fellow 
men, not as nationals of another 
country. But now we are sliding 
back into the same old national 
jealousies bred of greed. It’s each 
nation for itself—with war in the 
making, unless all signs fail. Re- 
flecting on what the last conflict 
cost—men slain by the million on 
the field of battle; blinded, limb- 
less, left to die in shell holes or on 
bloody strands of barbed wire; men 
sent back to civil life with souls 
warped and minds twisted—one 
asks bitterly: Have we got to en- 
gage once more in the same greedy 
struggle for economic advantage? 
There is mighty little idealism left 
in the talk we hear today—‘“gold,” 
“dollars,” “pounds,” “tariffs,” 
“trade alliances.” Has the intelli- 
gent thought bred in the dark days 
of war been entirely dissipated? Is 
man to-day just as he was in 
1914? 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch, July 24th. 


If one thing is clear, it is that 
the economic and social situation 
demands radical revision of [the 
whole structure of the higher learn- 
ing in America]. In some way or 
other, the educational system will 
have to accommodate our young 
people up to their eighteenth or 
twentieth year, and will have to do 
so at public expense. Those who 
believe that all governmental ex- 
penditures must be reduced should 
consider what the alternatives are. 
There are three ways of disposing 
of young people to-day: first, we 
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can put them in jail. This is an 
enormously expensive arrangement, 
which, though sometimes neces- 
sary, has never been regarded as 
ideal. Second, we can put them in 
the army or navy. This suggestion 
is open to the same objections as 
the first, and in addition is diffi- 
cult to adjust to the demands of 
young women. Third, we can put 
them in educational institutions 
adapted to their individual needs 
and capacities. This will be ex- 
pensive, but not so costly as the 
extension of the penal system or 
the building of new battleships to 
float the unemployed. 


—Rosert Maynarp Hutcuins, in The Yale 
Review. Summer. 


The most serious failure [in col- 
lege work] has been in the prepa- 
ration of teachers, a failure which 
in part reflects a confusion between 
the attributes and appropriate 
training of the productive scholar 
on the one hand, and those of the 
teacher competent to deal with 
young and immature students on 
the other. 


—Dr. James ROWLAND ANGELL. 


As we look round we get an 
extraordinary tangle of impres- 
sions, for over against the ever 
more amazing inventions of sci- 
ence, we see a kind of childishness 
creeping over our thoughts, our 
modes of expression, our art, our 
music, our morals. We write our 
names in block capitals, we talk in 
words from a very limited vocabu- 
lary, we produce pictures and stat- 
ues of a more than ungainly “neo- 
primitiveness,” we croon nigger 
songs while we push one another 
round a room in dances that need 
no brain, no zest and no vitality 
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for their successful performance. 
We tear over the earth’s surface 
along roads of brick-box straight- 
ness, past rows of houses of brick- 
box exactitude and hideousness in 
order to get somewhere—it does 
not much matter where—in record 
time. Finally the novels we read, 
apparently with pleasure, for there 
are many of them, show men and 
women as ill-conducted children 
whose one concern is that which 
they share with the animal world. 
There is to me something grim and 
horrible in an essentially mature 
civilisation playing at savage im- 
maturity when it knows better. 


—E. Srraupwickx, Headmistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith. 


War is very heady stuff. It is 
dangerous even to get close to it. 
Bugles and drums act as come-ons 
for bombs and bayonets. You can’t 
place any safe minimum content on 
militarism. And I fear most, not 
the old topers in the brass hats but 
the Christian men and women who 
say, “Of course, I’m against war, 
but, naturally, I would support a 
righteous war.” They will be 
among the first to go under the ta- 
ble once the flagon begins to pass 
from hand to hand. And I fear 
those who are all for peace, with 
the single exception of a desire for 
their own particular brand of war. 
I’ve heard a lot about “no more im- 
perialist war.” That means merely 
the pleasant shambles of a nice lit- 
tle civil war. Laurence Stallings 
has a page [in The First World 
War] with two captions—‘White 
Victims of the Red Army” and, un- 
derneath, “Red Victims of the 
White Army.” The corpses look 


very much alike. 
—Heywoop Baoun. 
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AND SO IT WAS WRITTEN ... 


By GEORGE JACKOBOICE 


“Some write, confin’d by physic; some, by debt; 
Some, for ’tis Sunday; some, because ’tis wet; 
Another writes because his father writ, 

And proves himself a bastard by his wit.” 


NSPIRATION is the literary Gi- 

braltar behind which many as- 
piring authors hide their incompe- 
tence and indolence. By patiently 
waiting for a tardy Muse they pray 
that Time will suddenly and with- 
out good cause shower them with 
a garland of noble ideas, fine 
phrases, and pretty words. Like 
many a marriageable maiden, they 
yearn for the desirable suitor who 
never comes, and grow old to an 
ungraceful spinsterhood, still wait- 
ing. Being too finicky to choose, 
they are left unchosen, becoming 
this year’s belles with last year’s 
bonnets, rocking-chair Gretchens 
fingering yesterday’s albums, tar- 
nished golden slippers without 
Cinderellas. Like spinsters who 
leave a legacy of a poodle dog and 
a Persian cat, the pseudo-literati 
who waited for inspiration do noth- 
ing more than leave empty pages 
and full graveyards. In want of 
lotus they will not feed on weeds, 
in lieu of literature they hesitate to 
write; and while they wait, the nec- 
tar of Minerva turns sour. 

But inspiration, subtle as it is, is 
measured out to all, coming to 
some of heaven’s chosen for a life- 
time, visiting others for a fleeting 
moment. 

But when the lines are stubborn, 
the Muse ailing, inspiration some- 
times comes only with the fetishes 


—Young. 


and magic wands which men call 
idiosyncrasies, whims, tempera- 
ment, or eccentricities. 

Ridiculous as they may seem, it 
is idle to cajole them; and whether 
these peculiarities serve as stepping 
stones by which men rise to im- 
mortality, or whether genius affects 
them, it matters not. If there be 
method in madness, the means are 
incidental to the end. Art has per- 
fection as its master, and if these 
fancies and caprices, even supersti- 
tions, are able servants aiding the 
master in his pursuit, they might 
with decorum be well received by a 
world fickle in itself. 

So with a fine disregard for the 
art, we come to the act of compos- 
ing, from the objective to the sub- 
jective, discovering the secrets of 
trade of the great and the near- 
great, and of their avenues of in- 
spiration. 


Samuel Johnson, the big, bluff, 
burly bard with a mountain belly 
and a rocky face, upon growing old 
confessed that he had been mad all 
his life, or at least lacking in nor- 
mal sanity. And to this -his curi- 
ously revealing biographies attest. 
Macaulay relates of Johnson that 
“at a dinner-table he would, in a 
fit of absence, stoop down and 
twitch off a lady’s shoe. He would 
amaze a drawing room by suddenly 
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ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He would conceive an un- 
intelligible aversion to a particular 
alley and perform a great circuit 
rather than see the hateful place. 
He would set his heart on touching 
every post in the streets through 
which he walked. If by any chance 
he missed a post, he would go back 
a hundred yards and repair the 
omission.” While talking, Johnson 
often made curious animal sounds, 
“sometimes giving a half whistle, 
sometimes clucking like a hen,” 
and after a violent dispute, the as- 
tute dictator would, according to 
Boswell, lean back to “blow out 
his breath like a whale.” 

But not by his frailties alone 
should Johnson be remembered; 
and as his monstrous belly may 
have seemed to serve as ballast to 
his brain, so did his works balance 
his oddities. 

Of the Dictionary over which he 
labored eight years, Johnson re- 
veals that it was composed “with 
little assistance of the learned; 
without any patronage of the great; 
not in the soft obscurities of retire- 
ment, or under academic bowers, 
but amidst inconveniences and dis- 
traction, in sickness and in sor- 
row.” 

Rasselas was written to meet the 
expenses of the illness and death 
of Johnson’s mother, the sheets be- 
ing sent off to the press without 
first being read over. His need 
was urgent, and he wrote the tale 
within the space of a single week, 
during which time he was distract- 
ed by fears and sorrow and daily 
was expecting to hear the news of 
his mother’s death. 

Thomas De Quincey at Oxford 
was known as “a strange being 
who associated with no one,” and 
says of himself that “for the first 
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two years I compute that I did not 
utter one hundred words.” His 
aloofness from society was paral- 
leled by his dream-faculty; and 
from the stimulus of opium came 
his reverie, The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater. An erratic 
genius, De Quincey would take a 
room the location of which neither 
his family nor friends had knowl- 
edge, live in it for several years, 
gradually filling every nook and 
corner, even to the bath tub, with 
books and his own neurotic manu- 
scripts; no one was permitted to 
enter or disturb the solitude of his 
literary den; and when after a time 
the confusion became too great for 
even the chaotic De Quincey to 
bear, he locked the door behind 
him and found another lodging 
where he repeated the same curi- 
ous performance. 

Coleridge found in laudanum a 
happy relief from grim reality and 
in his dream-world visioned litera- 
ture. Falling asleep after an ano- 
dyne while reading a passage in 
Purchas’s Pilgrimage, Coleridge 
one morning after three hours of 
dreaming in his chair fashioned 
“Kubla Khan.” Writing a preface 
in the third person, he records that 
“on awakening he appeared to him- 
self to have a distinct recollection 
of the whole, and, taking his pen, 
ink, and paper, instantly and eager- 
ly wrote down the lines that are 
here preserved. At this moment 
he was unfortunately called out by 
a person on business .. . and de- 
tained by him above an hour” and 
his vision, save for fragments, van- 
ished with his visitor. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was in- 
spired to much of his exquisite 
verse by chloral. 

William Blake, the dreamy mys- 
tic, clutched at the preternatural 
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and wove lyrics that might have 
come from the hand of a half-mad 
angel. Many of his last prophetic 
works—so runs his own account— 
were dictated to him by heaven, 
and even against his own will. He 
lived in illusions with devils, an- 
gels, fairies, and elves, parading 
them in his poetry, and died smil- 
ing at a vision of Paradise. 

Goethe came to look upon his in- 
dwelling poetic talent as a force of 
Nature, the exercise of which was 
often involuntary. Many of the 
lyrics “have come suddenly upon 
me, and have insisted on being com- 
posed immediately, so that I have 
felt an instinctive and dreamy im- 
pulse to write them down on the 
spot. In such a somnambulistic 
condition, it has often happened 
that I have had a sheet of paper ly- 
ing quite askew before me, and I 
have not discovered it till all had 
been written, or I have found no 
room to write any more.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne felt thrust 
upon him the influence of diaboli- 
cal powers, often bemoaning his 
“lonely broodings” and “cursed 
habits of solitude.” Following the 
unwholesome example set by his 
mother of isolating herself in her 
room, Hawthorne, although living 
in the midst of busy Salem, shut 
himself in his chamber, and for 
twelve years brooded or wrote, 
took his meals from outside his 
locked door, and in the evening 
went out for a solitary walk on 
the seashore. 

Robert Burton, the English di- 
vine, who curiously wrote the Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, suffered all his 
life from hypochondria. His ail- 
ment he laid to the stars rather 
than his spleen; and in his de- 
spondency he found relief, not in 
medicine or in theology, but down 
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at the river listening to the barge- 
men swear at one another. 

Charles Brockden Brown, the 
founder of the American novel, 
suggests the tragedy and the hero- 
ism of his life in one of his letters 
in which he says that a single half- 
hour of health was all that he 
could remember. He died of con- 
sumption at the early age of thirty- 
nine. 

With a dagger at his side and 
enough opium to end his torments, 
with his one good eye so weak that 
only by holding up the lid with his 
fingers could he see, with paralyzed 
lips and a poulticed back, Heinrich 
Heine, the German poet and sati- 
rist, yet preferred to live, “for the 
most miserable earthly existence 
seems to me far preferable to heav- 
enly joys,” and on his “Mattress 
Grave” he dictated the poems in 
Romancero, his Confessions, and 
his lost Memoirs. Dying, he probed 
his maladies and jested, “My studies 
will probably not help me much, 
but I’ll be able to give clinical lec- 
tures on my ailment in heaven.” 

Ivanhoe with its rapid melodra- 
matic action, of jousts and tourna- 
ments, the flower of knighthood 
bowing to courtly ladies, of turret- 
ed castles and Robin Hood, and all 
its brilliant contrasts between the 
Saxons and the Normans, was writ- 
ten by Scott in his characteristic 
penmanship at a time when he 
was suffering from disease and 
could hardly repress an occasional 
groan from finding its way into 
the story. 

Washington Irving wrote the rol- 
licking and hilarious Knickerbock- 
er History during his only great 
sorrow, the occasion of which was 
the death of Matilda Hoffman, a 
beautiful lady to whom he was en- 
gaged. 
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John Bunyan as a youth imag- 
ined demoniacal ogres, almost be- 
thinking himself a loose page from 
the Good Book, so that as a man 
with the untempered zeal of the 
converted sinner, he denounced the 
Established Church and found him- 
self in Bedford jail where for 
twelve years he meditated and 
wrote, dipping his pen into the 
tears of his repentance, and fin- 
ished The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Daniel Defoe after several terms 
in prison found inspiration from 
his experiences to write his many 
stories of thieves and pirates. The 
Review, a newspaper, was issued 
from behind the bars. 

Miguel de Cervantes either in his 
cellar-prison at Argamasilla de Alba 
or in confinement in Sevilla con- 
ceived Don Quixote with its knight 
and squire, Rozinante and Dapple, 
who with combat and proverb dared 
ridicule the foibles of an ancient 
system, leaving the world to realize 
the wisdom of challenging a tra- 
dition in the pursuit of an ideal. 

Of the writing of The Life and 
Achievements of the Renown’d 
Don Quixote de la Mancha there 
hangs a tale. Cervantes after an 
eventful life, five years of which 
were spent as a captive in the 
hands of Algerian pirates, began 
his splendid farce in a _ beggarly 
house on a dingy street of Valla- 
dolid about 1603. In his shabby 
rooms, teeming with the prattle of 
the five or six women of his house- 
hold, with a tavern below and a 
brothel above, and with the only 
stairway between the two leading 
past his apartment, Cervantes, ill, 
maimed from the battle of Lepan- 
to, harassed by the need of money, 
in such dire circumstances and 
when nearly sixty years old, pro- 
duced Don Quixote. 
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An American counterpart of in- 
spiration behind the bars is found 
in the life of P. T. Barnum, the 
great showman, who as a youth of 
twenty-two was committed to sixty 
days imprisonment for accusing a 
deacon of “taking usury of an or- 
phan boy.” Confined in his papered 
and carpeted cell in the Danbury 
(Connecticut) Common Jail, Bar- 
num continued to edit his Herald 
of Freedom. Celebrating -his re- 
lease, an ode was delivered in the 
court of his conviction, a band 
played national airs, Barnum rode 
in a coach and six, a cavalcade of 
forty horsemen led the procession 
while sixty carriages of citizens fol- 
lowed the fiery young editor. Can- 
nons roared, cheers were offered, 
and a banquet and speeches lasting 
most of the afternoon concluded 
this skirmish of Barnum’s for the 
freedom of the press. 

The strain of morbidness and 
neuroticism in the works of Feodor 
Dostoievski, whose Brothers Kara- 
mazov is perhaps the most repre- 
sentative of Russian novels, may be 
laid to his near execution for revo- 
lutionary activities. With swords 
snapping over his head, wearing 
the white shirt of the condemned, 
bound to a stake with three others, 
Dostoievski afterwards in a letter 
to his brother Mihail concluded 
that “I had only a few minutes of 
life before me,” when “suddenly 
the troops beat a tattoo, we were 
unbound, brought back upon the 
scaffold, and informed that his 
Majesty had spared us our lives.” 
Sentenced to hard labor in Siberia, 
he spent four years in penal servi- 
tude in company with common 
criminals and there began his Dead 
House. In his later years, Dostoiev- 
ski composed with a shadow of 
the firing squad hovering over him, 
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under the strain of epilepsy and 
terrible poverty, writing at heart- 
breaking speed without ever cor- 
recting his work, trying desperate- 
ly to pay off his debts. After such 
a struggling life it was altogether 
fitting that recognition came to him, 
and that at his death a vast multi- 
tude of mourners “gave the hap- 
less man the funeral of a king.” 

Of the trinity of time, place, and 
circumstance, of men and their 
manners of writing, of their quaint 
and curious customs of composing, 
does a puzzled world often sigh 
dismally as it wonders what fickle 
whims and winds turn the mental 
weathervanes of authors to guide 
them as they pilot their pens. In 
courting the Muse, wise men, either 
by choice or obsession, often have 
acted like inspired idiots, leaving a 
sober sensed public to look slyly 
askance at their antics and breathe 
a prayer that these artists who seek 
perfection as their end might in its 
attainment justify their personal 
crochets and the literary monkey- 
shines adopted as the proper means. 

Tracking on the scent of Mon- 
taigne who discovered the virtue 
of odors which “change and alter 
and move my spirits, and work 
strange effects on me,” was Schiller 
whose lyrics and romances were 
probably inspired by the aroma of 
lately mellow, slowly decaying ap- 
ples lying in a corner of his desk. 

Doctor Johnson chose a_ soft 
shirt, often wrote while lounging in 
bed, or when visiting his friends in 
the country. 

Cigars stirred the imagination of 
John Lockhart sufficiently for him 
to vision in their fumes his Life of 
Scott. Bulwer Lytton also “made 
a furnace of his mouth, and kept 
his chimney burning.” Kant, to 
philosophize, needed only one small 
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pipeful of tebacco. To woo poetic 
thoughts, Tennyson smoked clay 
pipes, destroying each one after its 
first use. 

Jane Austen wrote on a mahog- 
any desk in the sitting room of her 
father’s parsonage, in the midst of 
family life. A creaking door hinge 
warned her of the approach of visi- 
tors, whereupon she would hastily 
throw her sewing or small sheets of 
paper over her manuscript. A niece 
reveals “how Aunt Jane would sit 
quietly beside the fire, saying noth- 
ing for a good while, would then 
suddenly bursi out laughing, jump 
up, and run across the room” to 
write the thoughts which now are 
treasured possessions. 

“Scots wha hae” was composed 
by Burns while galloping over the 
moor in a storm, while when writ- 
ing “Tam O’Shanter,” the Scottish 
bard, so legend has it, was observed 
somewhat apart, swinging his arms 
and frisking about with glee. 

William Cowper, a morose and 
dreary soul, began the humorous 
John Gilpin while in a fit of melan- 
choly; but once the ballad was be- 
gun, chuckles and laughter were 
heard all the night long in the 
poet’s bedroom. Of himself, he 
says: “Strange as it may seem, the 
most ludicrous lines I ever wrote 
have been written in the saddest 
mood, and, but for that saddest 
mood, perhaps had never been writ- 
ten at all.” 

Writing while standing before 
his black-painted board in his glass- 
roofed study, Victor Hugo during 
his exile at Hauteville House on 
Guernsey Island composed his emo- 
tional masterpiece, Les Miserables. 

In a large room thick with cob- 
webs, in the second story of the 
old Boston Custom House, while 
“poking and burrowing into the 
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heaped-up rubbish in the corner; 
unfolding one and another docu- 
ment,” Nathaniel Hawthorne 
chanced to lay his hand on a small 
package, carefully done up in a 
piece of ancient yellow parchment. 
“In the mysterious package was a 
certain affair of fine red cloth, 
much worn and faded”; and when 
this tattered embroidery was exam- 
ined, it assumed the shape of the 
capital A. Inspired with curiosity 
and wonder, Hawthorne wrote The 
Scarlet Letter. 

Incidentally, when summoning 
up his thoughts and awaiting the 
elusive idea, Hawthorne whittled a 
stick. 

“I see with pleasure that my culi- 
nary reputation is increasing and 
promising soon to efface my liter- 
ary reputation,” wrote Dumas 
proudly when he finished his cook 
book which was unique in offering 
recipes for preparing eggs in fifty- 
six different ways. This odd, half- 
charlatan romancer of Negro an- 
cestry, when conceiving plots to 
keep his two hundred assistants ac- 
tive in the production of the twelve 
hundred novels credited to him, 
was in the habit of lying “silent on 
his back for two whole days on the 
deck of a yacht in a Mediterranean 
port,” and there dream of amazing 
adventures. 

In writing Brand with its pas- 
sionate discontent and philosophy 
of duty, Ibsen, to so hold his un- 
compromising view of life, ex- 
plains: “In the time I was writing 
Brand I had standing on my table 
a scorpion in an empty beer glass. 
From time to time the animal fell 
sick; and I used to throw down to 
it a bit of soft fruit, upon which it 
cast itself with frenzy, and poured 
out its venom therein; and so it 
grew well again.” 
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In answer to a plea for an “in- 
teresting” book to amuse his boy 
friend Lloyd Osbourne, later his 
stepson, Stevenson wrote Treasure 
Island. Browning composed the 
whimsical “Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
for the enjoyment of little Willie 
Macready, the son of the famous 
actor, who at the time was ill and 
wished for a poem to illustrate. 

Alice in Wonderland, perhaps 
the greatest nonsense book of all 
time, was written in a spirit of 
frolic, in the vein of a jester amus- 
ing his court. The jester was a 
grave Oxford savant, a _ learned 
mathematician; his court was three 
little girls, Lorina, Edith, and eight- 
year-old Alice Liddell; their palace 
was a humble English meadow be- 
neath a hayrick on the banks of 
the Thames. The author as the 
Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son contemplated Euclid and la- 
bored with calculus and the fifth 
dimension; as Lewis Carroll he put 
on his cap and bells and wove a 
parody of pretty nonsense. This 
dual genius was as odd as he was 
brilliant. The letters he received— 
mostly from admiring children— 
were never destroyed; only with 
violet ink would he write, and when 
so engaged he must be standing up 
at his high desk; he designed and 
built a toy railroad and also a pup- 
pet show; he delighted in conjur- 
ing tricks; before going on a jour- 
ney every article of his luggage 
must be wrapped in paper. 

Lord Petre, a fop at the court of 
Queen Anne, in snipping a lock of 
hair from the curly head of Ara- 
bella Fermor, little reckoned the 
incident would plunge two socially 
prominent London families into a 
public quarrel, and serve as the oc- 
casion for Pope’s famous satirical 
poem, “The Rape of the Lock.” 
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The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, of which there was 
only one manuscript, found its 
original focus on the mind of Ed- 
ward Gibbon when on a trip to 
Italy. As he tells in his Journal: 
“It was at Rome, on the fifteenth 
of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first 
started to my mind.” 

Thomas Fuller, when beginning 
one of his learned dissertations, 
set down a column of words on the 
left-hand side of the paper. Where- 
upon “that dear, fine, silly old an- 
gel” filled in the rest of the sheet, 
the column of words unchanged 
forming the beginnings of the lines. 

Laughing as he worked, Wash- 
ington Irving occasionally would 
stop to read his manuscript aloud 
to himself. 

Of “Westminster Bridge,” Words- 
worth explains that it was “writ- 
ten on the roof of a coach on my 
way to France.” 

“Under the bulwark of a vessel 
off the African coast, after I had 
been at sea long enough to appre- 
ciate even the fancy of a gallop on 
a certain good horse ‘York’ there 
in my stable at home,” Browning 
composed “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 

After sitting up nearly all the 
night reading Chapman’s transla- 
tion of Homer’s Iliad, Keats in the 
few hours between dawn and break- 
fast wrote the sonnet, “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 

Dryden remained up from late at 
night until early morning creating 
the ode, “Alexander’s Feast, or, 
The Power of Music,” in honor of 
St. Cecilia’s day. 
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Facing the world alone in the 
sad twilight and gazing pensively 
across the eternal New England 
hills, William Cullen Bryant, un- 
known and poor, was journeying 
afoot through a sparsely settled 
country in quest of a village with- 
out a lawyer, when suddenly across 
the sunset’s afterglow, there flew a 
solitary wild duck. Flying fast and 
straight across the splendor of the 
dying sun, with a vanishing radi- 
ance, a glimmer in the dusk, Bry- 
ant gained a fleeting but vivid im- 
pression and wrote “To a Water- 
fowl,” called by one critic “the 
best short poem in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Thomas Paine, self-styled “citi- 
zen of the world” who served three 
countries and wrote The Crisis 
while serving one, composed his 
fiery pamphlet while retreating 
across New Jersey with Washing- 
ton’s army. As his company tried 
desperately to escape capture or 
execution, Paine, although there 
was a price on his head, finished 
his inspiring appeal. 

In a room of the Wartburg Cas- 
tle in Germany there is a black spot 
on the wall. While translating one 
of the Psalms, Martin Luther, 
weary and ill after many trying 
days, sat suddenly transfixed as 
there loomed before him a hideous, 
staring, fiendish ogre. Imagining 
the Evil One to be in his presence 
to forbid his work, Luther, fired in 
spirit with demoniacal defiance, 
seized his inkstand and flung it at 
the specter, and it disappeared. 

Buffon, the French naturalist, to 
quicken the flow of his thoughts, 
wore a brightly colored coat. 

After living for nine years in 
his narrow cell in the seclusion of 
a monastery, Simeon Stylites, the 
Syrian ascetic, then withdrew to a 
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pillar sixty feet high where on the 
top he took up his position in a 
space a yard in diameter. With 
his neck loaded with an iron chain 
and his lips engaged in constant 
prayer, bending his body so that 
his forehead touched his feet, lim- 
iting himself to a meal a week, and 
abstaining entirely from food dur- 
ing the forty days of Lent, this an- 
choretical monk thus lived for thir- 
ty-seven years. Commemorating 
this air martyr Tennyson wrote the 
poem, “St. Simeon Stylites.” 

To study and write, and prove 
that a man could support himself 
for a year by working only six 
weeks, Thoreau for two years and 
two months “lived alone, in the 
woods, a mile from any neighbor, 
in a house which I had built my- 
self, on the shore of Walden Pond, 
in Concord, Massachusetts, and 
earned my living by the labor of 
my hands only.” In Walden, the 
narrative of these years, Thoreau 
tells of the simple life. 

Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
to mortify himself often rolled in 
the hot sand in the heat of the sum- 
mer, and in winter sometimes em- 
braced a snow-covered statue. His 
permanent residence was a tub, his 
bed the bare ground, his clothing 
the coarsest, and his food the plain- 
est. Yet during this life of eccen- 
tric privations ‘he conceived a sys- 
tem of philosophy, rebuked Alex- 
ander the Great, and died at the 
age of ninety. 

Lord Byron visioned literature 
with Holland gin, Fielding and 


Sheridan with claret, and Balzac 
with champagne. 

Drifting in a daze from his study 
to the kitchen in the farmhouse 
where he lodged for a time, Oliver 
Goldsmith, after a moment of rev- 
erie with his back to the fire, would 





AND SO IT WAS WRITTEN ... 





suddenly rush off to record some 
thoughts that had come to him. 

While searching for some fish- 
ing tackle in a cabinet one day, 
Scott chanced upon an old manu- 
script which he had begun and laid 
aside unfinished nine years before. 
His interest aroused, Scott wrote 
rapidly at night, and in three weeks 
finished Waverly. 

Lowell in his humorous preface 
to A Fable for Critics reminds us 
that this penetrating banter was 
“scrawled at full gallop.” 

Goethe in his mighty vigils with 
the Muse “preferred to get hold of 
a lead pencil, because I could write 
most rapidly with it; whereas the 
scratching and spluttering of a pen 
would sometimes wake me from 
my poetic dream, confuse me, and 
so stifle some trifling production 
in its birth.” Incidentally, Faust, 
the masterpiece as well as the se- 
cret of Goethe’s life, was sixty 
years in the writing. 

Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,” a poem of one 
hundred and _ twenty-eight lines, 
was eight years in composition. 

In a letter written in 1787, Burns 
relates that “poesy was still a dar- 
ling walk for my mind, but it was 
only indulged in according to the 
humour of the hour.” He usually 
had half a dozen or more pieces on 
hand, and “took up one or other, 
as it suited the momentary tone of 
the mind, and dismissed the work 
as it bordered on fatigue.” 

But to Whittier must be handed 
the laurel of good sense, “I never 
had any methods: when I felt like 
it, I .wrote.” 

Such is the price of artistic per- 
fection; that the payments were 
not vain oblations is obvious. 

Banking their inspiration on 
quips and wanton wiles, perking 
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their ears for some echoing siren 
strain from the Muses, scaling some 
Jacob’s ladder for stardust and 
manna, men born for immortality 
and those conceived in the image of 
genius, often, like Hamlet, were 
mad only north-northwest. Living 
in the real, they quested for the 
ideal; and in seeking to hitch their 
wagon to a star, they often adopted 
a harness of personal peculiarities. 
But why the minds of the great and 
the near-great were sometimes 
slightly warped and bent is more 
wisely dismissed than explained. 
The seed cannot explain the flower. 

Perfection, like virtue, is its own 
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reward; and if these idiosyncrasies, 
whims, temperaments, or eccentric- 
ities be a tribute to artistic individ- 
uality—a footstool to the immortals 
or a foolscap of genius—they are 
merely tolerated by an appreciative 
and sympathetic world which for- 
gives trivialities, but which all the 
while patiently waits and hopes for 
a bracing southwest wind. But the 
creators of the artistic, the fashion- 
ers of fact and beauty, pay for their 
odd habits, their caprices, obses- 
sions, and frailties, with ideals, 
standards, and enduring perfection. 
And the world rejoices in its hap- 
py bargain. 


TO ONE OFFENDED 


For B. C. 


By Sister MIRIAM 


E letter sent abroad to you was meant 

To be a rose of thought—shyly eloquent 
With mute avowal of all a rose may mean, 
And proof that on your courage I still lean. 


Your thoughts were doubtless alien and remote, 
Or, surely, you could not have failed to note: 
The satin-petalled words were slightly flushed, 
So briskly to the thought of you they rushed! 


Suppose among them pricked a thorn or two: 
A rose were not a rose without a few! 
Think less of them and more of the romance 
A rose reveals, a friendship to enhance. 


Teach me again that life’s too short for hate, 


And yet so long we may love God too late! 














ALI 


By VirGinta TAYLOR McCormick 


E day was one of those found 

only in Cairo, when the sun 
shines with a peculiarly golden 
light and the winds are tempered 
even to the shorn lamb. The chairs 
on the terrace invited one to sit and 
watch the passing show; the most 
brilliantly colored procession in the 
world, with its magic of many na- 
tions and its medley of costumes, 
from the gaudily turbaned African 
to the most effete and immaculate- 
ly groomed English sportsman, 
with barefoot donkey or camel boys 
and Persian princes sandwiched 
between. 

I raised my eyes suddenly, and 
there was Ali. His six feet two of 
straight and sinewy figure was as 
graceful as a tiger; his face of cop- 
pery bronze was oval and intelli- 
gent; his features were cameo-like 
in their perfection. I did not see 
all this at first; I saw only his com- 
manding height and his eyes. His 
long purple robe, embroidered with 
threads of black and gold trailed 
upon the ground; his bare feet 
were sandaled and the turban 
wound about his shapely head be- 
spoke the fact that he was a Drago- 
man. The lesser guides must take 
orders from him and they fell back 
before a single glance from his 
flashing eyes. 

“Madame,” his voice was like 
music, and his English exquisite, 
as it can be only when spoken by a 
foreigner; “Madame, would you go 
to Memphis?” 

Certainly I intended to go there 
during my stay but I had no defi- 
nite time set until Ali spoke. I 





knew at once that I would go when 
Ali willed. 

The time was set for the next 
day. The arrangements were very 
simple. There were five of us I 
told Ali. We would want a motor, 
and himself, not an ordinary guide. 
“But Madame, that is understood; 
I go to show Madame and her 
friends Memphis and Sakkara.” 
There was no haggling over the 
price; one knew instinctively that 
Ali would charge only what was 
right. One got the feeling that he 
was on the same footing as one’s 
self. It was noblesse oblige from 
the first. 

I always call my husband the 
Man of Destiny when we travel; he 
is so determined to have us go his 
way, but when we started for Mem- 
phis things were changed. Kath- 
arine and I were on the sidewalk 
when the men came out of Shep- 
herd’s. The Man of Destiny led the 
way, followed rather meekly by 
Fred and Bill, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to assign places in the car. 

Ali touched his arm: “No, Doc- 
tor,” he said, “it will be better this 
way,” and sure that it was so we 
fell in with his suggestions. But 
were they really suggestions? I 
still feel that we were commanded. 
Commanded with such a gentle dig- 
nity that it was a privilege to obey. 

The drive was perfect; Ali saw 
something to interest us at every 
turn and he seemed to have ordered 
the day specially. 

At Memphis we hung over the 
disinterred Rameses and glowed 
with pleasure before a small young 























sphinx, only brought to light six 
weeks before and glistening with 
alabaster freshness that defied the 
centuries. Ali seemed a part of old 
Memphis. He told us, and I did 
not reveal the fact that my guide 
book had also given this informa- 
tion, that Memphis was the Noph 
of the Bible. After that it was no 
more Memphis. It was Noph and 
Ali was one of the Wise Men. 

There was only one thing that 
Ali forgot. He overlooked the fact 
that March brings frequent sand 
storms and we rode into the desert 
with our hats pulled down over our 
faces and grateful indeed for the 
forethought that had made us take 
our dark glasses. The donkeys 
seemed not to know that the sand 
was stinging our skins and the 
Arab boys trotted at their heads 
begging always for backsheesh. 
Mine even halted and said he would 
go no further until I gave him a tip, 
but just then Ali came up and I 
was rather glad I did not under- 
stand Arabic for the boy cowered 
under the attack. Still, Ali never 
lost his dignity. It was as if he 
were an avenging god, who spoke 
because he must. 

Through the tombs of the sacred 
bulls we went; two miles under- 
ground and only a small bit of 
candle to guide us and the voice of 
Ali telling the magic stories. The 
tomb of Ti and the great Ptah-Ho- 
tep. Ali here was a new Ali, Ali 
the teacher. He knew the symbols, 
the strange animals with human 
heads and the equally strange hu- 
man figures with heads of boars 
and bulls. 3800 B. c. was to him as 
the twentieth century. We were 
spellbound, enthralled, before his 
knowledge and his simplicity. 

On the way home we asked him 
a few questions, pertinent, perhaps 
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a little impertinent. He was mar- 
ried and lived with his family in 
the little village of Gizeh under the 
shadows of the Pyramids. The 
Sphinx had been his playmate; her 
gradual development from head to 
bared and grim claws was his de- 
light. He had scaled the walls of 
the three Pyramids: he had grown 
greatly and with all simply. Cheops 
was a great father to him; under 
that sublime conical shadow he had 
dreamed and many of his dreams 
had come true. He is a Moslem; 
Allah is great. Everything is for 
the best, but—we must be made to 
feel comfortable, for he is after a 
manner our host; the Mohammed- 
an believes in Christ. Jesus was a 
prophet; a prophet whose coming 
foretold the coming of Mohammed. 
“As you believe in John the Bap- 
tist, Madame, we believe in Jesus. 
O, no, He was not crucified; it was 
Judas who was crucified. Jesus 
was a prophet; God, Allah, took 
Him to heaven.” 

As Ali said it one needs must 
believe this strange sidelight on the 
Moslem faith. 

The sunset was marvelous. “It is 
often like this in March,” Ali told 
us, as the crimson, purple and gold 
shone through the great banyan 
trees with their branches reaching 
down until they became roots. The 
Nile was a ribbon of splendor. “It 
is the Nile,” Ali said; that seemed 
to cover all things. The Nile must 
behave well for Ali’s guests. It lay 
like a benediction and his smile 
was cryptic, almost godlike. 

At the door of Shepherd’s he 
bade us good night. 

“Did I tip the donkey boys 
enough?” the Man of Destiny 
asked. 

“There was no need to tip them, 
Doctor, you had paid me for every- 
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thing, but it is nice to remember 
the young ones. Enough? well, 
there is not enough to satisfy the 
young Arab. If you sold all that 
you had and gave it to them they 
would still cry backsheesh, back- 
sheesh. They want not to work, 
but they want the earth itself. It 
is laziness that is killing Egypt.” 

I shook hands with him and 
thanked him for his care of us. He 
replied courteously, but not looking 
at me. His eyes were on the Man 
of Destiny. It had been love at first 
sight. I was only a by-product, 
though I was priding myself on dis- 
covering Ali. 

He was engaged for several days 
he told us, with a party of Amer- 
icans on a Mediterranean cruiser, 
but he would try to see us again. 
It was not good-by. 

Next day after luncheon Ali was 
at the door; he had an hour off; he 
would take the Man of Destiny and 
his lady—I was tolerated only—for 
a walk. We did not even argue the 
question; we set forth gaily. I 
walked between the two tall men, 
but it was only Ali who talked, Ali 
who told us strange stories of the 
bazaars. He would walk through 
the native quarter; he would take 
us to a friend’s bazaar, so that if 
we went there later to buy, the 
merchant would know us as Ali’s 
friends and we would receive prop- 
er treatment. He took us to see 
great scarabs that were not for 
sale; necklaces that belonged to 
princesses. We were in another 
world. A world that knew Ali and 
acknowledged his presence. 

He led us back to our hotel after 
two hours. We could not offer him 
a tip; he was a friend who had en- 
tertained friends. 

Two days went by and we did 
not see Ali, though I, at least, 
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strained my eyes to find him in the 
crowded streets and sat upon the 
terrace where the March wind 
whipped us; for not all days were 
like the one that Allah sent Ali 
when we went into the desert. 
And then as we went out into a 
warm and brilliant morning there 
was Ali. Would the Doctor and 
Madame like to go into the Land of 
Goshen? He had a day off. He 
would get us a motor and we could 
see the oasis where the Virgin and 
the little Jesus had rested. It was 
the one thing I wanted to do. I had 
tried to interest my friends in this 
trip. They were cold to my sug- 
gestions. The Man of Destiny was 
silent when I spoke. I was ready 
to go alone with Ali. Indeed I 
asked nothing more, but his eyes 
were not on me. He held the Man 
of Destiny with a look that said so 
much. It was settled so quickly 
that we were on the way before we 
were sure of it ourselves. Ali spoke 
rarely as we sped along the streets 
of Cairo. It was only when we 
reached the new Heliopolis, and the 
most magnificent hotel in the world 
towered above us, that he spoke. 
He explained the building of the 
young city by the Belgians, the 
gaming house that was to rival 
Monte Carlo, but had perforce to 
become a place for man’s refresh- 
ment of body and physical enter- 
tainment after the King of Egypt 
forbade the playing of games of 
chance. It did not stir Ali; he was 
intent upon older and greater 
things: the old Heliopolis, with its 
streets a foot deep in yellow dust, 
with its obelisk, the finest in the 
world, where an older religion than 
ours had rallied to worship the 
sun’s disk. It was the little church 
built by the Catholics to commemo- 
rate the resting place of the Virgin 
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and Joseph with the Child, toler- 
ated by Ali because it was a memo- 
rial of something real, that called 
us. But better still was the syca- 
more tree, two thousand years old, 
a sapling when Mary sat beneath 
it and held the Child through anx- 
ious hours. It was cut back to keep 
it alive; rugged and ungraceful, but 
somehow carrying conviction of its 
authenticity by its very ugliness. 
Little rags fluttered from the twigs. 
“What are they, Ali?” I asked. 

He looked down from his great 
height into my eyes. 

“Madame,” he said, “the tree has 
the power of healing. When a per- 
son is ill if you cut a piece from his 
clothing and tie it to the tree with 
a prayer for his healing it is al- 
ways answered.” 

“Have you seen it happen, Ali?” 

“Yes, Madame, often, and the 
sick are always healed.” 

“And yet, you are not a Chris- 
tian, Ali.” 

“I believe in Jesus, Madame. He 
was the prophet of Mohammed. 
Both have gone to the heaven from 
which they came.” 

He showed me the well. “It has 
never gone dry since the Virgin 
drank of it and drew water for the 
little Jesus. She washed His 
clothes in it, too, and anyone who 
bathes in the water is cured of any 
disease he may have.” 

Shades of Allah! Why did I not 
dip my neuritic arm in its waters? 
I ask myself this question with rue 
and regret, for that day I would 
have been cured. Ali gave me a 
faith I rarely know. By faith we 
are saved. 

That day will always stand out 
in my memory as one of my great 
days; one never to be forgotten. 
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The next day Ali came to say 
good-by. 

He shook my hand gravely and 
with dignity. He wished me good 
luck and a speedy return. He liked 
me I think and was loath to part 
with me, but it was upon the Man 
of Destiny that he turned a face 
limned with sorrow. 

“Good-by and God bless you, 
Doctor; I say God, for that is what 
Allah is. Allah be with you. Allah 
bring you back.” 

He looked long and deeply into 
my husband’s eyes, turned and 
walked rapidly a few steps. Some- 
thing seemed to call him back. The 
Man of Destiny had moved off, into 
the crowd, but I was still where Ali 
had left me. He came straight to 
me. 

“Madame,” he said, and his voice 
trembled, “I have a wife and eight 
children who wait for me in the 
village of Gizeh. If it were not so 
I would go to America with the 
Doctor. There I would serve him 
in any way that I might. I love 
him and I would follow him even 
into strange countries whose ways 
I know not. Never have I seen a 
gentleman like him. I go to my 
wife and my children, but my heart 
will go across the seas with you.” 

Deep ever answers unto deep. 
Ali, the Dragoman; Ali, guide and 
director, may pass, but Ali, knight 
and gentleman, will live in our 
hearts when we no longer remem- 
ber the alabaster sphinx or the 
gnarled and rag-trimmed sycamore 
tree, with its healing and its leg- 
ends. 

If I go back to Egypt it will be 
in the hope of once more walking 
with Ali along the narrow, crooked 
native streets. 











A NEGLECTED HUMORIST: FATHER PROUT 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


E have all read that poem 
“The Bells of Shandon,” but 

how many of us know anything 
about the author, Father Prout, 
whose real name was Rev. Francis 
Sylvester Mahony? He was born in 
Cork, December 31, 1804, and he 
died at Paris, May 18, 1866. His 
father was the son of a well-known 
woolen manufacturer of the city. 
He was educated by a local peda- 
gogue who first put a Latin gram- 
mar in his hand when seven years 
old, and a year later a Greek one: 
“These were the men, these Mun- 
ster teachers, and the Cork ones es- 
pecially, who would have the ele- 
mentary business done to perfec- 
tion.” When twelve years old, he 
commenced his classical course at 
St. Acheul, the college of the Jes- 
uits at Amiens, France, from which, 
when he declared his intention to 
embrace a clerical life, he was 
transferred to their Parisian Semi- 
nary in the Rue de Sévres, where 
he pursued the usual studies. About 
1825 the young scholastic’s supe- 
riors sent him back to Clongowes 
Wood College, near Limerick, 
where he soon became master of 
studies. One day Mahony took all 
the students in his division on a 
hike across the fields. They were 
lavishly—too lavishly entertained— 
by the father of one of the boys, 
and arrived back at the seminary 
early in the morning with their 
senses somewhat confused. Re- 
ceiving the full blame for this un- 
fortunate occurrence, Mahony was 
sent away to the Jesuit college at 
Freiburg and a little later to Rome. 


In this latter place, he was told 
that he had no true vocation either 
for the order or the priesthood. 
But like a wild Irish girl who mar- 
ries for spite, he would not listen to 
sound advice, and had himself or- 
dained by some Italian bishop. 
This was in 1828. Returning to 
Cork, the new priest became an as- 
sistant at St. Patrick’s, where he 
distinguished himself during the 
cholera epidemic of 1833. After 
some difficulty with his rector, he 
left Ireland early in 1834, and the 
new priest betook himself to Lon- 
don where he officiated for a time 
at the Bavarian embassy. He soon 
became very friendly with William 
Maginn, a fellow Corkman, and the 
editor of the well-known Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

Maginn persuaded his friend 
Mahony to make use of his vast 
stores of erudition and write for 
this magazine. In April, 1834, 
he contributed his first article, the 
famous “Apology for Lent,” under 
the pseudonym of Father Prout 
who was supposed to have been the 
pastor of Watergrasshill in Ireland. 
Mahony had known a real Father 
Prout in his youth, from whom he 
admittedly obtained the idea of 
the fictitious one. The subject of 
Lent is treated in a vigorous and 
original manner. We are told that 
it is “a vulgar error to connect val- 
or with roast beef,” and that “pre- 
vious to the victory of Cressy there 
were shipped for the gallant Eng- 
lish troops fifty tons of Yarmouth 
herrings,” and “the Hollanders, the 
Swedes, the Saxons, the Prussians, 

















and many Germans... hailed Lu- 
ther as a deliverer from salt fish. 
The fatted calf was killed and half 
Europe followed the impetus given 
to free opinions and the genial im- 
pulse of the gastric juice; joining 
in reform, not because they loved 
Rome less, but because they loved 
substantial fare more.” 

This essay placed Father Prout, 
as we can now call Mahony, on an 
equality with the other contributors 
of Fraser’s, such as Thomas Car- 
lyle, W. A. Ainsworth, Thackeray, 
Barry Cornwall, Coleridge, John 
Galt, and Theodore Hook. Blan- 
chard Jerrold thus describes how 
Prout looked at this time: 


“He was a remarkable figure in 
London. A short spare man, stoop- 
ing as he went, with the right arm 
clasped in the left hand behind 
him; a sharp face with piercing 
gray eyes that looked vacantly up- 
wards, a mocking lip, a _ close- 
shaven face and an ecclesiastical 
garb of slovenly appearance.” 


On one occasion, Mahony de- 
scribed his alter ego, Father Prout: 


“He was one of that race of 
priests now unfortunately extinct 
or nearly so, like the old breed of 
wolf-dogs in the island. I allude 
to those Jesuits who were educated 
abroad before the Revolution of 
1830, and had imbibed from asso- 
ciating with the polished and high- 
born clergy of the old Gallican 
church a loftier range of thought 
and a superior delicacy of senti- 
ment.” 


In 1836 Mahony published his 
Reliques of Father Prout which 
put him immediately among the 
prominent English humorists of 
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the nineteenth century. Practically 
all the material had appeared first 
in Fraser’s Magazine. They were 
called “reliques” because “contrary 
to his own better taste and sounder 
judgment Father Prout on Shrove 
Tuesday last induced from com- 
placency to a newly married couple 
to eat of the profane aliment [i. e., 
newly made pancakes], lost his life 
through his condescension. The 
indigestible nature of the compost 

. - was quite a stranger and ill at 
ease in Father Prout’s stomach... 
and hurried him away from this 
vale of tears, leaving his parish a 
widow, and making orphans of all 
his parishioners.” 

One of the best known chapters 
of the Reliques is “The Rogueries 
of Tom Moore.” Prout translated a 
number of Moore’s best known 
poems into Greek and Latin and 
then pretended that Moore had 
plagiarized them from the ancient 
languages: 


“Everything was equally accept- 
able in the way of a song to Tom- 
my. He stole his ‘Lesbia hath a 
beaming eye,’ from an old Latin 
song of my own which I made 
when a boy smitten with the charm 
of an Irish milk-maid.” Saying 
which Father Prout gravely pro- 
duces the “original” poem and 
Moore’s “translation.” He says of 
the poetry of Tom Moore: “Every 
page has within its limits a mass 
of felony and plagiarism sufficient 
to hang him.” 

Another fine essay is “Literature 
and the Jesuits”; one passage of 
which we shall quote: 


“Industry, untiring ardor, im- 
mortal energy were the character- 
istics of these learned enthusiasts. 
Some cleared away the accumulat- 
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ed rubbish of the friars, their igno- 
rant predecessors; and these were 
the pioneers of literature. Some 
gave editions of the Fathers or the 
classics, hitherto pent up in the 
womb of MS.; these were the ac- 
coucheurs of knowledge. Others 
for the use of schools, carefully ex- 
purgated the received authors of 
antiquity and suppressed every 
prurient passage, performing in 
usum Delphini, a very meritorious 
task. I need not say to what class 
of operators these worthy Fathers 
belonged. Some wrote commen- 
taries on Scriptures, which Junius 
undervalues; but with all his ac- 
quirements, I would sooner take 
the guidance of Cornelius 4 Lapide 
in matters of theology. Finally, 
some wrote original works, and the 
Shelves of every European library 
groan under the folios of the Jes- 
uits.” 


A word about the Fraserians. 
They were a group of hard work- 
ing, clever, convivial men who con- 
tributed to the magazine edited by 
William Maginn. Since there were 
no clubs in London at this period, 
after the day’s work was done, the 
contributors would assemble in 
some tavern for a jolly evening. 
Although the wine flowed fairly 
freely there was never any danger 
of the high and brilliant conversa- 
tion (which Father Prout usually 
led) being drowned out. 

Douglas Jerrold, the famous hu- 
morist, describes how he was in- 
vited to one of these evenings by 
William Maginn. Before the night 
was half over, Maginn went out in- 
to the hall and immediately was 
heard in loud altercation with the 
landlord. When Jerrold followed 
his friend out into the corridor, and 
told the landlord that he would be 
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responsible for the evening’s bill, 
Maginn immediately ordered a 
whisky and soda all around! 

In 1838 Prout traveled to Genoa 
and wrote his famous Poetical 
Epistle from Father Prout to Boz. 
Then he made a long tour through 
Hungary, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
During the next few years he con- 
tributed a number of poems to 
Bentley’s Magazine which was ed- 
ited by Dickens. In 1845 Dickens 
sent Father Prout to represent the 
Daily News in Rome. In 1847 
Prout’s impressions of Rome were 
published, “Facts and Figures from 
Rome by Don Jeremy Savonarola, 
Benedictine Monk.” This book gives 
an excellent picture of the Eternal 
City during the early years of the 
pontificate of Pius IX. In describ- 
ing the funeral of an English girl 
Father Prout presents an unusual 
glimpse of a man who was destined 
to become very famous: 


“The solemn dirge and requiem 
which was said yesterday in the 
church of the Irish Franciscans, St. 
Isidoro, was attended by several 
hundred British visitors. . . . To- 
wards the close of the sorrowful 
ceremonial [it must be borne in 
mind that Prout was writing for 
Protestant England] there arose in 
the body of the church a person in 
eccentric costume, of pensive and 
careworn aspect who standing near 
the coffin, addressed himself to 
speak. His voice was low at first, so 
that few heard till it gradually filled 
the church and it was understood to 
be a simple recital of the modest 
virtue of the deceased: but soon 
came words of more impressive im- 
port, and a whisper went around 
that the unexpected speaker on the 
occasion was the Rev. Mr. Newman, 
late of Oxford.” 
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While in Rome Father Prout 
made frequent trips to Florence 
where he saw the Robert Brown- 
ings, his good friends. Once he ar- 
rived when the poet was ill. Mrs. 
Browning described the visit in a 
letter to a friend: 


“Father Prout knowing every- 
thing as those Jesuits are apt to do, 
came in to us on his way to Rome, 
pointed out that the fever got ahead 
through weakness, and mixed up 
with his own hand a potion of eggs 
and port wine, to the horror of 
our Italian servant. . .. The eccen- 
tric prescription gave the power of 
sleeping and the pulse quieted di- 
rectly. ... A very singular person, 
of whom the world tells a thousand 
and one tales.” 


After leaving Rome Prout re- 
turned to England, but in 1848 he 
was made Paris correspondent for 
the London Globe. This position 
he held until his death. In 1860 
he wrote the “Inaugural Ode” for 
the Cornhill Magazine which was 
edited by his friend Thackeray. 
This initial Cornhill contained be- 
sides Prout’s Ode, the first parts 
of Framley Parsonage, Lovell the 
Widower and The Roundabout Pa- 
pers. 

John Sheehan, known to litera- 
ture as “The Irish Whisky Drink- 
er,” has given us the following 
amusing and characteristic conviv- 
ial recollections of Prout in Paris: 


“When his letter for the Globe 
had been despatched, Prout gen- 
erally strolled down to Voisin’s, in 
the Rue de Luxembourg [one of 
Thackeray’s favorite restaurants], 
where he was to be found, in the 
lower room, at dinner, from 6 to 7. 
He was a great fish-eater, as all 
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who have read his Apology for Lent 
can very well imagine. I never 
saw him dine without fish, and on 
Fridays he stood by his colors by 
dining on it exclusively. He al- 
ways would maintain that the 
proper way of helping yourself to 
small fish at least, such as red mul- 
lets, of which he was passionately 
fond, whitings, herrings, trout, etc., 
was with your fingers, as the Arabs 
dived into their savory mess of rice 
and kabobs; whilst with the larger 
ones he would use spoons and 
forks of ivory, bone or wood. He 
submitted, for the bienséances, to a 
silver fork, to which he objected 
almost as strongly as he did to cold 
steel itself. . . . After dinner and 
his bottle of Volnay at Voisin’s, 
he was sometimes to be found 
in the fine autumn evenings, 
sitting in front of the Café Riche 
on the Boulevards. On such occa- 
sions were generally seen with him 
some three or four of the leading 
men of letters of the time—Eng- 
lishmen almost invariably; for, al- 
though he spoke French to perfec- 
tion, and could hold his own with 
his French acquaintances, no mat- 
ter how spirituelle and witty they 
might be, yet he was more partial 
to this society during dinner than 
afterwards. His genial spirit never 
took to the post-prandial coffee and 
petit verre, and only came thor- 
oughly out as he mixed his cognac 
and water, sometimes hot, if the 
evening was at all chilly, but gen- 
erally iced, as all the world takes 
it in Paris in the fine season. Hot 
or cold, however, the premier gar- 
con, who knew his way, put the 
element before him, with lemon 
and sugar, and a small carafe of 
the finest velours, which the Padre 
discussed at his ease, over the space 
of a couple of hours, when he 
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would generally rise, sometimes 
abruptly, without taking leave of 
his friends, and go home to bed.” 


According to Sheehan, Father 
Prout had many French character- 
istics: 


“In zest and tone he was French. 
Over his fire in his hotel you would 
have said of him, ‘Some bright, 
lonely, bachelor bibliophile, who 
can talk alone to the simmering 
pots, and let the world go topsy- 
turvy while he dwells on the 
learned glories of the Jesuits, and 
fumbles amongst their inexhaust- 
ible treasures.’ ” 


Father Prout died at his Paris 
hotel, May 18, 1866. He received 
the last rites of the Church from 
his old friend, Msgr. Rogerson. His 
body was taken to Ireland and 
buried in the vaults of Shandon 
Church within sound of the Shan- 
don Bells and within a_ stone’s 
throw of the River Lee. 

In commenting upon his death 
under date of August 11, 1866, the 
Illustrated London News gives a 
good summing up of Father Prout: 


“Though not a great original gen- 
ius, he was a genuine humorist in 
his own peculiar way, 


an able 
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champion of the Liberal cause in 
politics, . . . a pleasant comrade, 
and a man of genial, kindly tem- 
per, and his work was distin- 
guished by the combination of a 
light and elegant scholarship with 
sparkling wit and lively fancy, and 
by a hearty relish for the warfare 
of words and a keen delight in 
skirmishing raids into the hardest 
fought controversies of the time.” 


We cannot conclude without 
stating that Father Prout had a 
marvelous talent for translating 
and retaining the sound as well as 
the sense. In the following little 
translation sense, rhythm, point, 
and even pun are miraculously re- 
produced : 


“Mittitur in disco mihi piscus ab 
archie pisco— 

Po non ponetur nisi potus. 
mihi detur.” 


Pol! 


“I’m sent a fishe in a dishe by the 
archbish— 

Hop, is put here. 
noe beere.” 


Egad! he sent 


A delightful evening can be spent 
browsing through the Reliques of 
good old Father Prout who sleeps 
within the sound of the Shandon 
Bells. 














ART AND MORALITY 


By JAMES W. LANE 


ONSIEUR JACQUES MARI- 
TAIN, in that utterly bril- 
liant book written in an occasional- 
ly involved style—Art and Scholas- 
ticism—raises the problem which, I 
dare to say, no age needed more to 
solve than the present. The prob- 
lem is the old problem of art versus 
morality. In the first place, what 
greater dualism could there be?— 
the prudence, the responsibility for 
conduct, of morality, on one side; 
on the other, the contemplativeness, 
the aim at pure expression, the 
gratuitousness, of art, as it is now 
popularly defined. But, in the sec- 
ond place, should art and morality 
ever meet and interlock? And if 
they do interlock, will the result be 
either good morality or good art, or 
both? 

It may be said, as a rule to which 
there are, happily, many exceptions, 
that modern art wishes to be free. 
Its longing for liberty is, as André 
Gide notes, a sign of sickness. This 
is the great paradox of to-day, 
treated, to be sure, and best under- 
stood by writers of Catholic mind, 
because only such writers have the 
proper antidote for liberalism. The 
great paradox that the more emo- 
tionally one lives the life of art, of 
romanticism, of the feelings, the 
less one can direct that life to a 
good end, is becoming more gener- 
ally familiar to the modern con- 
sciousness. Santayana once said 


that liberalism was merely a means 
by which to escape from the effects 
of liberty! 

Yet is not freedom a healthy con- 


dition for art, we ask. Art is in its 
nature free, spiritual, a poetic in- 
spiration. But art, being a spirit- 
ualization of the natural man, must 
be directed to a spiritualized end. 
When art is directed thither, it be- 
comes a fine fruit of the artist him- 
self; that end neglected, it runs in- 
to the monstrous dehumanization 
which is living for art alone. 

Some one will ask, what is a spir- 
itualized end and, if art is spiritual 
and free in its essence, why spirit- 
ualize it further? A spiritualized 
end is not anything religious. Nor 
is there a question, if art be already 
spiritualized, of spiritualizing it 
further. My point is that the test 
of great art is whether or not it has 
a spiritual quality. 

I will adduce Swinburne’s poetry 
as an example of naturally free art, 
but would one say that it was di- 
rected to a spiritualized end? The 
material for that is there, but in one 
way or another the end is not 
achieved. Similarly, in the modern- 
istic painting of Soutine, Stuart 
Davis, and Marc Chagall, the foun- 
dations for something tangible and 
humanly expressive have been laid, 
but what? Contrast with the poetry 
of Swinburne, full of beauty and 
sonority as it is, the poetry of Fran- 
cis Thompson infused with a moral 
vision without being Wordsworth- 
ianly preachy. The slightest thing 
that Thompson writes pulses with 
grace, so that when he enters a 
purely moralistic field as he does in 
the essay “Health and Holiness,” 
the marriage between the grace of 
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his art and the firm fiber of his 
morality is so perfect as to be well- 
nigh unnoticeable or inconspic- 
uous. 

Thus to spiritualize one’s work is 
far from being Pollyannish and 
goody-goody, for it is but to human- 
ize experience. The plums and 
prunes of Chardin, the apples and 
pears of Cézanne are humanized ex- 
perience, but is the message of 
Léger, Lurgat, and Paul Klee, and 
the choctaw of Pound and Joyce 
and Gertrude Stein humanizable 
stuff? Most people will say no. 

Nervous sensations, such as Klee 
and Chagall cleverly depict, may be 
true enough, but the plan of the art- 
ist to popularize them is wasted 
bravery. The mind can assimilate 
—sometimes only barely—such eso- 
teric work. The feelings certainly 
cannot, for to them it does not ring 
true, and what does not ring true is 
not genuine spiritualization. Just 
as the fantastically fatalistic inci- 
dents in the plots of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels rarely happen in 
real life, so the more fantastic a 
painter becomes the less is he to be 
appreciated. I might make one 
somewhat obvious exception in the 
work of Augustus Vincent Tack, but 
that is only because the subjects in 
which he deals—the abstract har- 
monies of cloud-forms and sunsets 
—are abstract and imponderable by 
nature. 

Music and other arts of pure 
design alone can deal satisfac- 
torily with unseen and unprov- 
able abstractions, but in music, for 
instance, many too great liberties 
also have been recently attempted. 
Those who love Ravel’s “Bolero,” 
for example, appreciate the pattern, 
depending on subtle differences in 
tempo and phrasing, in it. While 
those who find it boring and those 
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who, like the English critic, say that 
“if the thing had gone on another 
five minutes, some one might have 
become hysterical” are the ones who 
feel quite candidly that it is emo- 
tionally insignificant. The Antheil 
scores and the Honegger locomotive 
are danger-signals before that re- 
gion which music, save at a 
loss, should not attempt to enter. 
On the other hand, let him who 
would pursue this interesting sub- 
ject farther listen to Franck’s “D 
Minor Symphony.” Here at last is 
a work, of the most romantic in- 
spiration, of a haunting charm, that 
has the moral fervor which the 
modern tone-poem lacks and the 
classical pattern of a Bach or a Bee- 
thoven, yet so religiously stirring is 
it that we are glad it was the com- 
poser’s only entrance into this field. 
Another symphony could hardly 
have been so perfect. 

No critic with an eye for beauty 
wishes to legislate away the very 
things which make beauty possible, 
—pattern, abstraction, selection, or- 
der, occult balance, and the like. 
But the modern critic would be do- 
ing well, I think, to demand more 
articulateness from art. What use 
is it to stand in front of a drawing 
or to read a book whose meaning is 
so obscure and probably esoteric 
that the rapture of beauty which 
comes of immediately reacting to an 
zsthetic appeal is lost? Art then 
develops into an anagrammatic puz- 
zle. We all may thrill to and be 
able to follow such puzzles in the 
movies (where they engage one’s at- 
tention only shortly) and we may 
be able to follow the esthetic path 
in landscape painting from Dickin- 
son through Demuth to Marin. Aft- 
er all, the dividing line between vi- 
tality and tight insipidity is slight. 
But beyond Marin how much fur- 























ther can the artist go before forsak- 
ing comprehendibility and zxsthetic 
appeal? Now morality as such was 
made by the Puritans an ungracious 
thing. Nevertheless it is at this 
point, without any fanfare, that mo- 
rality, understood as the will of 
purposiveness, should enter. 

The artists who vie with one an- 
other to do something without con- 
comitantly saying something usu- 
ally flounder in technique. These 
are the artists who need a touch of 
constraint, or morality. Else they 
will overwork a style until the man- 
ner becomes mannerism and the 
mannerism a grimace. Pollaiuolo, 
Montorsoli, the Tenebrists, Carlo 
Dolci are pure expressionists, devot- 
ed to art for art’s sake. So would 
be the composers of amoretti, the 
Latin love lyrists of the Renais- 
sance, when their vein of satire ran 
thin. In other words, pure art, 
pure contemplativeness, may wreck 
a fine talent in painting, sculpture, 
and literature, if a sense of the good 
or the good sense of his work does 
not brush upon the artist and tem- 
per his passions. He need not be 
afraid of tenuousness in the result. 
High spirits, as with Michelangelo, 
have been known to remain in a 
work even when it has been imbued 
with a better purpose. 

If every dramatist and theatrical 
manager understood this, there 
would indeed be no call for stage 
censorship. But a dramatist wishes 
to get his work produced and the 
manager wishes to get his purse 
filled. So the one and the other 
alike follow the fashion of giving 
the public what the public is sup- 
posed to relish. Good advertising 
and poor morality! Hence, rather 
libidinous problem-plays or pure 
mechanical theater stuff. Rightly, 
those that rule the theater fight shy 
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of the goody-goody; wrongly, they 
let the “pure art” of a Strange In- 
terlude, a Green Hat, a Dishonored 
Lady, a Grand Hotel or a Hotel Uni- 
verse misguide their consciences. 
How refreshing the Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray seems in comparison. 

What we require is a new con- 
ception of liberty. The liberty with 
which modern art is sick is liberty 
to shock, to sensationalize, to ex- 
ploit, to make an enormous profit, 
and this liberty has stunted merito- 
rious art. The liberty to be simple 
has not been sought. Does one not 
remember, with a sigh of admira- 
tion and pity, this type of artist as 
Henry Clews delineated him under 
the name of Brown in his book of 
ten years ago, Mumbo Jumbo? 
Here was a sort of modern Fra 
Angelico, aloof from the clutter, 
mutter, and sputter of the cliques, 
willing to follow his own vision of 
the beautiful and the good, and 
devil take the person who tried to 
publicize him for the sake of gold 
and imitation. His art was pure in 
the best sense. 

This is the kind of liberty of 
which the modern world stands 
sorely in need. Pure beauty itself 
may come from artists who discov- 
er that freedom. The drawings of 
Aubrey Beardsley seem to have it, 
and yet, though “pure art” in a 
sense, they are lovely in the ideal 
sense. Why? Because Beardsley, 
while working in a style almost in- 
comprehensible at first to English- 
men, was seen to have imported 
both its message and the peculiar 
vitality of its line from an age-old 
moral atmosphere, Japan. 

But the paintings of many a mod- 
ernist are not culled from any easily 
understood moral realm. We see 
how vapid the colored work of de 
Segonzac is, how unconcerned with 
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beauty the now fortunately bygone 
vorticists and cubists are. With a 
blush we might almost discredit all 
that machinery of pompous toler- 
ance by which we thought—and 
still, in places, think—to show how 
broadminded we are. Let us admit 
that beauty inheres in the work of 
painters like Matisse, Braque, and 
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Derain or probably in the work of 
Proust, Lawrence, and Joyce, but 
let us not become so contemplative 
of pure formal arrangements and 
seductive erotic meanderings that 
when a work of plastic art or of lit- 
erature oversteps the bounds of pro- 
priety we are deftly hoodwinked in- 
to acquiescent silence. 


FISHERMAN’S WHARF 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


IKE blue birds home from azure skies 
The fishing boats are in, 

Swaying to wind and restless wave 
Where foam and driftwood spin. 
With spars outlined against the clouds 
They write of bravery, 
But no one ever hears the tales 
The blue boats tell to me! 


For I have listened to their yarns 
On drowsy afternoons— 

The boats converse like mariners 
Who dream among the dunes, 

Or sailor men who haunt the piers 
With old dreams in their eyes, 
Seeking a hull they knew and loved 
Whose masts rode in the skies. 


And only they whose hungry eyes 

Seek out the shoreline’s gray 

For craft with faded Plimsoll mark 
Careening down the bay 

Can hear their yarns and read their logs 
And count again the spars 

That beckon as they spin and weave 
Their webs between the stars. 




















THE LURE OF POMPEII 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


HERE is but one Pompeii in 

Italy, in the world. As an ex- 
perience for the soul, it has no ri- 
val: henceforth life, human des- 
tiny, the hereafter, are changed and 
revalued. No reflecting man is the 
same after seeing and meditating 
upon Pompeii. How to do this 
profitably should be the concern of 
every visitor who is not tied to a 
time-table or regimented with the 
unthinking horde of tourists. 

In any event, it is not to be easily 
managed; official stupidity throw- 
ing obstacles in your way. If one 
should be alone in the Colosseum 
(as Stendhal says) even more nec- 
essary is it to do Pompeii “on your 
own.” But how are you to shake 
off the ciceroni, cheeky, vulgar, per- 
sistent, with the Neapolitan taint 
of offensiveness, whom the Govern- 
ment has licensed to prey upon 
tourists? My first visit to Pompeii 
was quite spoiled by one of these 
fellows, an ugly Neapolitan mon- 
key, whom I found it impossible to 
get rid of, seeing that he was an 
official cicerone! Having an out- 
line of the city well in mind, I 
really had no use for him, and 
should have done far better with- 
out his “services.” But I had to 
take him just the same, and what 
an infliction he was! His “dago” 
English made me sick, his igno- 
rance astonished, and his flippant 
show of half-knowledge exasperat- 
ed me. He took me where I didn’t 
care to go, and avoided places that 
I was most anxious to see; when I 
wanted to linger he rushed me, giv- 


ing me only a fleeting glimpse of 
things which I had thought to 
study with deliberation. The pre- 
cious time melted away while my 
“guide” jabbered his foolishness, 
and I groaned inwardly over the 
opportunity of a lifetime wasted. 
At the end of my visit, which I was 
glad of, since it freed me from that 
malign son of Napoli—I found that 
I had missed what were to me the 
most important objects in Pompeii. 
Whereupon, I highly resolved that 
I would have no cicerone on my 
next visit to Pompeii, a week later. 
Happily the same fellow did not 
present himself, and I managed his 
substitute with a little conciliatory 
baksheesh. We struck an agree- 
ment: he was to keep away from 
me, and I was to roam at will about 
the city. But he warned me to 
mark the closing time, about 4:30, 
and not to think of hiding myself 
in the Street of Tombs or the Tem- 
ple of Isis. 

A night in Pompeii—what a glo- 
rious idea! But it should be a 
night under the influence of Luna, 
of course. And toward the small 
hours one might rest comfortably 
in the House of the Gilded Cupids 
and have pleasant dreams of the 
ancient Campanian marriage rite. 
However, I reflected that this noc- 
turnal invasion of Pompeii would 
cost a lot of baksheesh, and I went 
to think it over in the Street of 
Abundance.* 


1The names given to streets and houses in 
Pompeii are not those anciently belonging to 
them, which were lost, but are modern desig- 
nations used for convenience. 
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As you enter this famous street, 
the Broadway of old Pompeii, and 
to me the most interesting in the 
city because of the varied relics of 
ancient life which it contains, you 
will notice a small stone fountain 
on the left, partly in the roadway; 
for the street, broad for those old 
times, has sidewalks and roadway. 
This fountain gives an indication 
of the great age of Pompeii, much 
older than Rome, which was found- 
ed 753 B. c. People going or com- 
ing on this street stooped to drink 
from the fountain, placing a hand 
on either side. The fountain is of 
a rough granite rock, but from the 
contact of hands in these two 
places it is worn as smooth as your 
cheek. What an image it calls up 
of the long continued stream of 
generations that passed this way! 
Than this little fountain I saw 
nothing more eloquent in Pompeii. 
Looking toward the end of the 
street, you perceive the towering 
silhouette of Vesuvius plumed with 
its eternal panache. 

Pompeii, then, was a very an- 
cient city, said to have been found- 
ed by the mythical Hercules; Oscan 
inscriptions survive which antedate 
the Latin tongue. At the time of 
the fatal eruption, 79 a. p., Pom- 
peii had a population of some thir- 
ty-odd thousand, with a number of 
rich Romans who possessed houses 
there, such as the so-called House 
of Vettii, the House of the Silver 
Weddings, the House of the Danc- 
ing Faun, etc. The Pompeians 
generally were a hot-headed lot, 
the true breed of Campania, avid 
for the bloody exhibitions of the 
circus. Pompeii had a fine amphi- 
theater, perhaps the oldest then in 
Italy, seating about 20,000. As the 
entire population was little more 
than 30,000, it would seem that 
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everybody went to the show, except 
the very young, the old and the in- 
firm. There was also a training 
school for gladiators, and we are 
reminded that Spartacus hung 
about this place when he was keep- 
ing clear of the consular armies— 
barely escaped, indeed, at the cra- 
ter of Vesuvius. The Pompeians 
evidently lived for whatever pleas- 
ure they could get out of life, with 
a singleness of aim that was char- 
acteristically pagan. Christ had 
lived His life and fulfilled His mis- 
sion, but no Christian evidences or 
emblems have been found in Pom- 
peii. It is certain, however, that 
there were a few Jews in Pompeii, 
as the inscription Sodom and Go- 
morrah has been found there, evi- 
dently denoting a moral censure 
upon the pleasure-loving city. 
There is nothing to indicate that 
they were officially concerned with 
its amusements. 

Under the reign of Nero (54-68 
A.D.) the Pompeians engaged in a 
bloody riot with the Nucerians, 
people of a neighboring town, over 
some dispute arising from the con- 
tests of the amphitheater. In pun- 
ishment thereof, they were de- 
prived of the Games for ten years— 
a judgment that may surprise us 
as coming from the execrated Nero. 
There is a triumphal Arch to him 
in Pompeii, but it was not meant 
to signalize his verdict against the 
Pompeians (some writers ascribe 
this Arch to Caligula: peu de dif- 
férence). 

Some years before the eruption 
of 79 a great earthquake in the 
neighborhood of Pompeii caused 
serious damage to that and other 
near-by towns. Pompeii was still 
making repairs, as the excavations 
show, when the greater catastrophe 
occurred. 














Buried in the year 79, Pompeii 
lay unthought of, quite forgotten in 
the Middle Ages, until 1748, when 
a peasant digging in the ruins, 
found some valuable objects. Not 
long afterward, excavations were 
begun, and have continued inter- 
mittently up to the present day. 
The work has been well done, on 
the whole, but one reflects that the 
French would have taken much 
less time, as was shown during 
their conduct of the same.? There 
is still a considerable portion of 
Pompeii to be laid open, and Hercu- 
laneum virtually lies perdu under 
a couch of lava from twenty to 
sixty-five feet deep. After nearly 
two centuries of slow and difficult 
labor it is unlikely that the future 
will add much to what has been 
gained in the past. 


The morals of the Pompeians 
are revealed in the _ surviving 
houses, public or private, with a 
frankness characteristic of their 
time and of their religion, a sort 
of Nature-worship, or worship of 
the reproductive power. It must, 
in fairness, be allowed that there is 
a good deal of the same species of 
“religion” abroad in the world to- 
day. Certainly, of all the vices ex- 
hibited by this people, not one has 
become extinct, and you will hunt 
vainly among them for a vice un- 
known to us. As Anatole France, 
an expert, truly remarked, there 
has not been a single new vice dis- 
covered or invented since the cave- 
man. Libentina and Priapus are 
always with us, but under varying 
forms and guises. 

Most of the pictures that illus- 
trate this phase of Pompeian life 


2During the Napoleonic period 1806-1814 


when the French governed Italy, there was 
notable progress made in the excavations. 
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have been removed from the houses 
to the Museum at Naples, with a 
view to their better preservation; 
also perhaps to divide up the show. 
Such of them as are too frank for 
modern sensibilities, may not be 
seen except by making a special ap- 
plication and no doubt paying a 
special fee. Not being pornograph- 
ically-minded, and hating Italian 
“red tape” more than any other, I 
waived the matter. But as soon as 
I reached Pompeii the guides 
pressed me to look at some choice 
specimens (extra fee, of course), 
and I was offered an album copi- 
ously illustrated with the forbidden 
pictures. They were quite as, and 
no more original than, the article 
de Paris or the article de Havana; 
one was struck with nothing so 
much as their depressing modern- 
ity. As I have said, these offenses 
were thrust upon us, in spite of 
Mussolini; so it would seem that 
his word is not absolute law in 
Italy. 

When a party of tourists is going 
about Pompeii the guide is put to 
his wit’s end to separate the men 
from the women, in order to sell 
certain, carefully selected peep- 
shows to the former. Nobody may 
pretend to ignore the conspicuous 
phallic emblems in the street, and 
milady with the Home Journal un- 
der her arm must pay the cost of 
curiosity. Also, Mr. American Hus- 
band is put to strange exercises in 
order to divert the attention of 
Madam Wife. 

In this huggermugger business 
some odd mistakes occur. There 
was a Catholic priest in our party, 
of middle age, reverend and de- 
mure, whom a too eager cicerone 
urged with the rest of us into a 
House of Pleasure, as known to the 
Pompeians, and not utterly un- 
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known to the modern world. It 
was a dreadful looking and feeling 
place, negativing any idea of 
“pleasure” a man might entertain; 
but, of course, we were not seeing 
it under its best auspices. This 
place is rather a favorite show with 
the guides, but there are many oth- 
er exhibits which they depend upon 
for extra tips, now especially since 
these are known to be under offi- 
cial taboo. I think Mussolini did 
well to forbid or at least restrict 
these bawdy-house exhibitions, and 
he would do better to seal up the 
offensive places. 

From the foregoing the reader is 
not to deduce that Pompeii was, in 
our view, destroyed for her sins of 
the flesh. The fact is, she knew 
no other way, and her sins were 
those of the whole pagan world. 
The moral evil of their lives the 
Pompeians could not regard as we 
regard it, taught by the Divine in- 
tervention of Christ. Perhaps that 
is what makes Pompeii so terribly 
interesting to us—that she sinned 
without much consciousness of sin- 
ning, and yet invited so awful a 
retribution! 


It is strange how little detail we 
possess of the catastrophe: the 
meager story of Pliny the Younger, 
in two letters, exhausts it.* His 
uncle Pliny the Elder died as a re- 
sult of approaching too near the 
scene of disaster and inhaling the 
poisonous fumes; else we should 
have had copious further particu- 
lars. Nobody else seemed con- 
cerned to write about it. And O, 
New York! it was one of the great- 

8In these letters Pliny does not mention the 
destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum—a 
strange omission. Pompeii was on the south- 
east side and Herculaneum on the west side 
of the mountain: this difference of situation 


afforded a better chance to the former, as 
facilitating escape by sea. 
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est news events in history, and 
there was no newspaper to record 
it! But aren’t we glad that there 
wasn’t—to vulgarize and dishonor 
it, to rob it of the august silence in 
which it sleeps forevermore. 

The disaster occurred in the aft- 
ernoon of August 23d or 24th, oc- 
cupying both days, no doubt, 
though the fatalities mostly took 
place on the first. A performance 
was being given at the amphithe- 
ater, with the usual man-fights 
and beast-fights, or man-and-beast- 
fights, when the eruption began. 
Since complete darkness accompa- 
nied the event, save the flashes of 
lightning from the convulsed moun- 
tain and the streams of burning 
lava, it seems incredible that so 
many should have escaped. We 
do not hear of any distinguished 
people among the victims, who 
seem to have been mostly poor per- 
sons or slaves. The first hours of 
the dreadful cataclysm were, no 
doubt, among the most trying that 
humanity has ever experienced. 

The figures of victims shown at 
the Museum of Pompeii and else- 
where (there are not more than a 
dozen or so of these) appeal to us 
with an interest that cannot be ex- 
pressed. They are contemporary 
witnesses and victims of the ter- 
rific visitation; they saw the Ruin, 
the Terror some time before they 
covered their faces and died, or 
perished in a hopeless attempt to 
escape. Look at this woman, evi- 
dently young, from her light and 
graceful figure, her shapely hands 
and feet; she is lying prone on her 
stomach, evidently succumbing to 
the poisoned air. Her impression 


4The number of victims is usually placed 
at two thousand, out of a population of 
thirty-odd thousand. A very great many es- 
caped by sea. No estimate of Herculaneum’s 
dead is given; they were buried too deep for 
counting. 
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in the ashes, cunningly filled with 
plaster, gives us the woman as she 
actually was—not a disfigured 
mummy — eighteen centuries ago. 
One cannot imagine anything more 
eloquent in its voicelessness. We 
linger about her, striving to guess 
something of her history—the in- 
suppressible human which de- 
mands to be known. Alas, she has 
kept silence so long we shall learn 
nothing more from her! 

And here is a man lying on his 
back, with mouth open as if utter- 
ing his last cry—or curse!—the 
strong white teeth giving emphasis 
to his despair. . . . I say there is 
nothing to match the interest which 
these figures, seemingly alive in 
death, have for us. 

At the small but most interesting 
Museum in Pompeii, one may see 
many objects connected with the 
domestic life of the people, house- 
hold utensils, lamps, vases, am- 
phore, table ware, etc. Even cer- 
tain items of food laid out for din- 
ner on the day of the eruption, are 
preserved in an apparently natural 
state. This gives a wonderful touch 
of realism to the exhibit. Here also 
are shown a number of the victims 
in glass cases, their impression 
fixed in plaster keeping a startling 
similitude of life. 

Yes, that is the secret of Pom- 
peii’s strange attraction for us: she 
is alive to all appearance, though 
dead in fact, under this lovely sky, 
framed in the glorious picture 
which she animated in a long past 
age. Her beautiful homes that be- 
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speak a refined and cultured peo- 
ple,—the houses named as of Dio- 
medes, of the Vettii, of the Tragical 
Poet, of Cornelius Rufus, of Castor 
and Pollux, of Marcus Olconius,— 
they seem like homes of the living, 
not of the dead. You enter one of 
them and are thrilled with the 
sense of not being alone—surely 
this is a home, and the owner or 
occupant must be somewhere about, 
perhaps in the lovely garden at the 
rear? In the house of the Gilded 
Cupids you marvel at its chaste 
luxury, and seek to imagine the life 
that was lived within these walls. 

The statues, the pictures, the mo- 
saic fountain, the baths, temples, 
forum, basilica, the two theaters 
(besides the circus) all point to a 
rich and full life sustained by Po- 
etry, Music, Art, Religion—and you 
dismiss from your mind the notion 
of Pompeii as a Bagnio, a nursery 
of vice, punished as were the Cities 
of the Plain. 

And so you make your adieux, 
smiling and happy, to this City of 
Light and Beauty, and to the fine 
people whose privacy you have tak- 
en the liberty of intruding upon— 
with the best motives, of course. 
Your mind is filled with charming 
visions, exquisite realities — that 
house of Marcus Lucretius with the 
laughing images in marble, that 
gracious colonnade at the house of 
the Silver Weddings, that adorable 
entrance to the abode of the Gild- 
ed Cupids. You have had a de- 
lightful visit, and you will come 
again? Indeed, yes, Pompeii! 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TICKETS 


LTHOUGH paper-hanging is a 
serious craft, it is really easier 

to paper a house expertly than a 
theater. A gift that comes too easily 
carries with it vague suspicion—or 
what is worse—indifference. There 
is the famous example of the oil 
magnate who believed in metemp- 
sychosis and who financed a play 
about it a few years ago. For 
months and months he offered it to 
the public free of charge and then 
was forced to exact a small fee for 
admission in order to get any audi- 
ence. I experimented with a Christ- 
mas Play for children for several 
seasons at the Town Hall. Though 
the performance was gratis, it was 
exceedingly difficult to find the 
children. The first year Eager 
Heart was given—a very nice Eager 
Heart with Father Finn’s boys sing- 
ing behind the scenes and Boiles- 
lawsky’s pupils on the stage. The 
Board of Education consented to 
codperate and distributed tickets to 
Public Schools in the neighborhood. 
Even so, one teacher who had asked 
for twenty-five tickets for her class 
completely forgot to give out any 
to the children. The next year the 
Inter-Theater Arts under Elizabeth 
Grimball presented their very love- 
ly pageant of The Nativity, but the 
Board of Education on being sent 
some tickets returned them hastily 
explaining that it was evidently a 
Christian play. I wrote back that 
the United States was presumably 
a Christian country. They replied 
that they regretted their inability 


to help but that they couldn’t as- 
certain whether the Nativity was 
Catholic or Protestant! In the end, 
as I remember, except for the boxes 
which were reserved for subscrib- 
ers, the attendance was largely 
Jewish. 

Tickets can also be too cheap. 
One producing firm this past win- 
ter thought they would meet hard 
times half way and reduced their 
entire balcony to 50 cents. They 
expected a clamorous overflow but 
although the orchestra was filled, 
the balcony was empty. After a 
fortnight of disappointed altruism, 
they raised the balcony seats to 
$1.50 and sent most of them to Le- 
blang’s where they sold out at once 
for 85 cents. After paying the 
commission, the theater was no 
better off than if they had held to 
the original price; the public was 
out 30 cents but was happy in 
the thought of a bargain. 

Bargain is the magic worked by 
Wee and Leventhal, the enterpris- 
ing firm whose revivals fill the ma- 
jority (three) of the theaters now 
open in town and which correspond 
roughly to the dollar editions of 
popular books. In many respects, 
however, the plays are the more 
generous bargain, as the subject 
matter remaining the same, the 
theatrical casts are often better 
than the books’ paper and the bind- 
ing. In fact there is little to criti- 
cize in the productions of John 
Ferguson and Dangerous Corner 
now running. In the latter the set 
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is the same and the cast is as good 
if not better than the original. It 
was interesting to note how supe- 
rior the audience was to the Wee 
and Leventhal audiences of last 
summer. They have evidently de- 
veloped and are educating a per- 
sonal public. 

Messrs. Wee and Leventhal are 
experts at the “Two for One” sys- 
tem. They issue a pass called “A 
Special Courtesy Ticket” which va- 
ries in color for the month and is 
dated to avoid congestion. This 
pass stamped O K TWO (2) is re- 
deemable at the box office for $1.70 
which entitles the holder to two 
$3.30 seats for 85 cents apiece—or 
50 cents in the balcony. The puz- 
zling part of it is that although 
these same tickets marked 85 cents 
wouldn’t sell at all, as “O K TWO,” 
they have become a profitable ven- 
ture. The city is divided into dis- 
tricts and the tickets are distributed 
among the chain and retail shops 
and also among the personnel of the 
large companies. I inquired what 
would happen should a_ visitor— 
from Mars—try to buy a ticket with- 
out a pass at the box office and was 
assured that he would be invited to 
pay the full rate of $3.30—I have 
never tested it. At all events, Wee 
and Leventhal have had thirteen 
productions during the past year 
and, unique among their kind, have 
not lost money on any of them. The 
plays are chosen with a practical 
consideration for changes of scene 
or costume and the salaries are 
necessarily modest but a great deal 
better than Unemployment Relief. 
They run, we fancy, from twenty- 
five to sixty a week with a small 
percentage for the principals. Pos- 
sibly a well-known name may cost 
a little more. It is a reversal of 
policy in the show business where 
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before an enormous profit was di- 
vided among a very few; now a 
small one is shared more or less 
evenly. Even so, these salaries are 
more advantageous to the actor 
than going into the Summer Stock 
Companies where board and lodg- 
ing must be added. 

The highwater mark of Wee and 
Leventhal was That’s Gratitude 
which ran for 235 nights and beat 
the record of the original produc- 
tion. That’s Gratitude had an un- 
usual and “homey” atmosphere in 
its revival that gave a small town 
tingle to Broadway. For this J. C. 
Nugent and Taylor Holmes were 
responsible. Reared and practiced 
in vaudeville, they delighted in 
catching and holding the ear of 
their audiences. Between the acts 
they came out and made speeches 
and jokes and then began interpo- 
lating more and more of their dia- 
logue and business into the play. 
Neither of them was ever sure what 
the other might do or say next but 
so long as they kept within the 
boundary of the plot they were 
free. It certainly kept the perform- 
ances from growing stale. 

It is so self-evident that Grand 
Opera is a bargain under a dollar 
that the managers of the Chicago 
Opera at the Hippodrome have not 
had to revert to “ O K TWO” to 
sell their tickets. Their problem 
has been to have tickets enough to 
sell! Although their gross runs to 
about fourteen thousand, which is 
less than half of what a success- 
ful musical review hopes to earn, 
they are able to make a profit. 
Show girls with their costumes and 
leading comedians cost more than 
good tenors and even lyric so- 
pranos. For what it costs to have 
one star sing at the Metropolitan 
a whole performance can be very 
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well sung at the Hippodrome. It 
would be interesting and instruc- 
tive to have the Hippodrome and 
the Metropolitan open together this 
winter. 

Of course the most exciting way 
of getting into the theater is with- 
out any ticket at all. Several times 
—before I had Press passes—I had 
an opportunity to test the big heart 
of the Box Office and House Man- 
ager. Once as a young and enthu- 
siastic girl I decided to stand 
through the Meistersinger, as the 
Family Circle with its foul air and 
precipitate height always gave me 
vertigo. I arrived a little late and 
breathless with my dollar at the 
Metropolitan to be told sternly that 
Standing Room cost a dollar and a 
half. But a dollar was just about 
all my purse contained. I argued 
with the man that he must be 
wrong about the price; he sug- 
gested the Family Circle. I de- 
clined it. The overture had just 
begun and I felt that beauty was 
slipping past. If I rushed home 
the whole continuity would be lost. 
I retired to recoup my forces for 
another attack and returning to the 
window laid down solemnly on the 
glass beside the rejected dollar a 
nickel, three subway tickets, two 
postage stamps and a pearl button. 
The Box Office man suddenly be- 
came a human being and not a 
fiscal agent. He shoved it all back 
to me. “Miss,” said he, “if you 
want to stand for four hours as 
much as that—lI’ll give you a tick- 
et,” and he did. At the end of the 
second act some one also gave me 
a seat in the second row. That 
was a happy day. 

A great many years later a cous- 
in invited me to bring my children 
with her children to The Nervous 
Wreck. The curtain had just gone 
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up when we finally marshaled our 
excited offspring up to the door. 
Then a horrid halt came—the tick- 
ets could not be found. All seven 
of them had disappeared. Bags 
were turned inside out; the lobby 
was searched but no precious little 
white envelope was revealed. It 
must have fallen in the taxi. The 
merriment of the audience could be 
heard within. Our children were 
crying without. Then the House 
Manager appeared. The despair of 
the children affected him and he 
had a conference with the ushers. 
As fortune would have it, the house 
was sold out and in all the orches- 
tra there were only seven empty 
seats and they were in a row. The 
House Manager counted us. We 
also were seven. “Go in,” he said, 
“T’ll take your word unless some 
one else comes with the tickets.” 
Of course no one did. The chil- 
dren, their anguish once assuaged, 
had a glorious evening. As the final 
curtain fell the eldest little boy 
pulled a neatly folded handkerchief 
out of his pocket. Something flut- 
tered to the floor. It was a little 
white envelope! 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE SEVEN 
Hitis.—The title is beautiful, so is 
the generosity of the Catholic lay- 
man who has brought these inti- 
mate scenes from the life of the 
Holy Father and opened the doors 
of the Vatican to the American 
public. When the Church is 
blessed in the leadership of such a 
man as Pius XI. it is a very great 
privilege for the many who may 
never see him in Rome to be 
brought close to his momentous ac- 
tivities. As the present sequence 
is composed of many different news 
reels, its photography is uneven. 
Of course it is very processional. 
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Kings and Queens, premiers and 
primates and pilgrims, mission- 
aries, bishops and cardinals in mi- 
ter and cope follow each other in 
scene after scene. The Solemn 
High Mass sung in the Colosseum 
for the early martyrs is particular- 
ly impressive, so is the long line of 
clerics of every nationality winding 
their way through the ancient 
streets of Rome. There is a solid 
and cosmopolitan grandeur that en- 
circles the Vatican that becomes 
suddenly a glowing human center 
in the person of the Holy Father. 
St. Peter’s is not in Rome; it is not 
in Italy; it is in Vatican City—the 
city that belongs to you and me 
and every other Catholic in the 
world. The pictures of this, our 
city, have very beautiful sound ac- 
companiment both in the dignified 
explanatory talk of Mr. Ruysdael 
and in the music—the Sistine 
Choir, the chorus of pilgrims and 
McCormack singing “Panis An- 
gelicus” in Dublin. Every Catholic 
community in the country should 
arrange to have a view of The 
Shepherd of the Seven Hills. Mean- 
while the Catholics in New York 
should certainly not neglect to 
hurry to The Vanderbilt Theater. 


THE ABorN OPERAS.—Yesterday 
morning when I was buying a cab- 
bage I found that whenever I 
looked at its hard pale rotundity a 
gypsy flashed before my mental vi- 
sion. The association quite baffled 
me until I commenced this review 
when I discovered that whenever I 
thought about The Bohemian Girl 
and its gypsies I at once saw cab- 
bages! The leguminous combina- 
tion will probably always remain 
with me. It is really the fault of 
Mr. Woodman Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson was the designer of 
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most of Winthrop Ames’s delight- 
ful productions. In 1927 Mr. Ames 
gave us his version of the Pirates 
of Penzance with Ernest Lawford 
as the General who numbered 
among his charmingly bustled 
nieces such now featured young 
ladies as the Misses Bettina and 
Natalie Hall. The Penzance pirates 
in Act IL, as you may remember, 
are camped in a ruined Abbey and 
there over the Gothic arches Mr. 
Thompson in his back drop had 
grown a most exotic form of Eng- 
lish ivy which draped itself in large 
round clusters like pendant cab- 
bage. Mr. Ames’s lighting provid- 
ed abundant shadow but even then 
the cabochon ivy remained in my 
memory; now the Thompson sets 
are part of Mr. Aborn’s most val- 
ued possessions and whenever pi- 
rates or gypsies swing their kettles 
over campfires in his librettos they 
are provided with the ivied ruins. 
Mr. Aborn plays no tricks with 
lighting; the obscurities of the 
Reinhardt school are anathema to 
his stage which is amply provided 
with good old-time footlights. The 
ruins are there in generous full 
moonlight and the ivy is there and 
the cabbages and gypsies but what 
is also there is a chorus full of en- 
thusiasm and good voices. Mr. 
Aborn never slights the music. 

The story of The Bohemian Girl 
is simpler but more foolish than 
Trovatore, the dialogue is paltry 
but the melody vindicated the pro- 
duction. There is a_ succulent 
sweetness to 


“I dreamed that I dwe-elt in mar- 
ble halls—” 


that belongs to the days when ball- 
rooms were languorous with waltz 
rhythms and the scent of roses and 
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smilax, when as Ruth Altman sang 
it, it seemed almost too full of per- 
fume. As the gypsy Chief, Detmar 
Poppen was as clumsy as the part, 
but in the Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals Mr. Aborn has his stanch 
trio of Frank Moulan, Herbert 
Waterous and William Danforth. 
We trust he will be able to keep 
Miss Altman. Vera Ross is the one 
link — besides the cabbages — be- 
tween Ames and Aborn. After 
The Pirates of Penzance, Ruddigore 
or The Yeoman of the Guard may 
follow but whatever it is one can 
be quite assured that the cast will 
be in reliable hands and the voices 
richly melodious. As to the set- 
tings, that depends upon the loyal- 
ty of the public for they must sec- 
ond Mr. Aborn’s generosity.—At 
the Majestic. 


DANGEROUS CORNER. — This is a 
Wee and Leventhal revival, at “two 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


January, 1933 


Music IN THE AiR.— Take a 
Chance and Gay Divorce left Broad- 
way for the Loop but have now 
closed up in Chicago so that the 
sole survivor of the season’s music 
is this charming favorite whose 
melodies sound as sweet and whose 
comedy is as amusing as ever. It 
is pleasant to think of a Bavaria 
as yet undisturbed by Swastikas, 
and for those who can get a 
glimpse of high mountains in no 
other fashion, there is always pos- 
sible the vistas of the Alps to be 
seen so pleasantly At the 44th St. 
Theater. 
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for one,” of Mr. Priestley’s inter- 
esting play that ran here practical- 
ly all winter. If anything, this 
popular priced edition is almost 
better than the original. Gavin 
Muir, who takes the réle played by 
Colin Keith Johnston, makes the 
young publisher a more sympathet- 
ic and affectionate character, while 
the hard-headed friend becomes less 
hard-boiled and more plausibly dis- 
honest with Jack Hartley. Eden 
Gray also brings more outward 
beauty to the heroine. As we said 
in our previous review, the action in 
Dangerous Corner is entirely sub- 
jective, being wholly developed 
through the dialogue. So beauti- 
fully dovetailed and expertly han- 
dled are the lines that each time one 
sees the play, one gains new re- 
spect for the author. In fact it real- 
ly improves on intimate acquaint- 
ance. Do see Dangerous Corner 
again at the Waldorf. 


April 


OnE SunDAY AFTERNOON.—The 
enterprising young producers who 
risked their small capital on this 
unusual comedy have achieved 
what few older managements ever 
attain—a summer run. There is 
certainly very little to rival the 
“draw” at the moment of Mr. Ha- 
gan’s comedy but it takes strong 
magnetic powers to gather any au- 
dience in the hottest days of Au- 
gust and to send them away re- 
freshed which is what Lloyd Nolan 
and Francesca Bruening have suc- 
ceeded in doing.—At the 48th St. 
Theater. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FairnH. ZI/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A REMINISCENCE OF FATHER ALGUE 


N the midst of these self-centered 
and short-sighted times it is well 
to “sight back” now and then, if 
only as a hygienic mental exercise, 
to some of the high lights in our 
past. And as an ethical principle, 
it would be well to give more honor 
and credit to some of those pio- 
neers who have blazed the trails 
which we now follow so well. They 
may not have expected ever to reap 
any reward for their diligent seek- 
ing after the right road, but—all 
the more—we should bless their 
memory. 

The Rev. José Algué, S.J., was 
such a praiseworthy pioneer. Be- 
fore reaching Manila — heading 
eastward from Africa, on our first 
‘round-the-world trip—we had 
heard much of his wonderful “ty- 
phoon-detector,” a sort of barom- 
eter which indicated not only when 
and whence a typhoon was com- 
ing but also how it was behaving 
and just how bad it was—so that a 
captain could form correct plans 
for meeting or dodging it: no ship 
on the Pacific or the Indian Ocean, 


it was said, ever dared weigh an- 
chor without an Algué “barocyclon- 
ometer” on the bridge, and hun- 
dreds of ships, by 1910, had been 
saved, it was believed, by those in- 
valuable instruments. 

The strongest memory-picture I 
have of Father Algué was made the 
day before the great Taal eruption, 
in January, 1911. We were all 
worried by the continual earth- 
quakes which had been growing 
stronger and more frequent for sev- 
eral days—as the waters of Taal 
Lake seeped down deeper and deep- 
er into the throat of the volcano 
that was set on a small island in 
the center of the lake. Knowing 
he had several types of seismo- 
graphs under study in the massive 
old Jesuit College outside the Intra- 
muros section of Manila, I went 
there about mid-afternoon and in 
his brusque, impersonal manner 
Father Algué began explaining the 
good and bad features of his in- 
struments. We had just got to his 
favorite shock-recorder, and he was 
explaining how the instruments 
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clearly indicated that the cause of 
the “temblores” was “straight in 
the direction of Taal” and not very 
deep down into the earth’s crust, 
when—everything started swaying 
and rocking about: the heaviest 
shock of that day; within a few 
seconds the pen-arm of the instru- 
ment, racing back and forth across 
the record-sheet, slipped clear over 
the edge of the drum, and of course 
could not get back on to the paper. 
I shall never forget the good Fa- 
ther’s expression as he caught my 
eye—the joy of the true scientist 
in a record-breaking event, appre- 
hension of danger to his instru- 
ment (not to himself: the old Span- 
ish walls were good and thick!), 
keen interest in every feature of the 
phenomenon. Then he coolly bared 
his arm, flashed me a smile and, 
saying, “You are lucky to see this 
—the first time!”, replaced the 
frantic pen on its zigzagging track. 

The following night a cubic mile 
of rock and mud was hurled into 
the air—seven miles high—out of 
Taal’s steam-torn crater; fifty miles 
away the terrific noise awoke us 
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all in Manila, and we knew that 
vast mushroom of boiling mud 
hanging there in the heavens, with 
red and purple lightning flashes con- 
stantly playing about it, meant that 
Father Algué’s seismographs would 
have less business for a while. And 
we also knew that the thousand or 
more wretches who had refused to 
leave that danger zone were being 
scalded to death in the torrents of 
super-heated mud raining down 
over a wide arc in the lee of that 
fiery mountain. 

Several years later the Weather 
Bureau at Washington invited Fa- 
ther Algué to this country to make 
a study of the West Indian hurri- 
canes; after doing that he returned 
to his chosen field on the other side 
of the world—where he was direc- 
tor until his death several years 
ago of the Philippine Weather Bu- 
reau at Manila. A great pioneer, 
who made this world a safer place 
to live in, because he drew the 
claws and teeth, so to speak, of the 
Oriental typhoon—the terror of 
two Oceans. 

O. W. Barrett. 


<> 
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AFTER FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 








E Brigittine Community of 

Syon Abbey, Devon, in 1925 
acquired their present property of 
Marley House, South Brent, Devon, 
the residence of the late Misses 
Carew. The history of this Com- 
munity briefly told, is as follows: 
Founded in 1415 by Henry V. at 
Isleworth on the banks of the 
Thames, from the Mother House of 
the Order at Vadstena, Sweden, it 
was one of the most famous of the 
pre-Reformation orders in England, 
and the only one that has come 
down to the present time in un- 





broken continuity. Suppressed by 
Henry VIII. in 1539, the Commu- 
nity fled to Dendermonde in Flan- 
ders. Queen Mary, in 1554, re- 
stored to them their old home at 
Isleworth. Suppressed again under 
Queen Elizabeth, the Community 
then found successive refuge in the 
Low Countries, at Rouen and in 
1595 in Lisbon, where they re- 
mained until 1861. In that year 
they returned to England, after an 
exile of three hundred and three 
years, and settled at Spettisbury. 
In 1887 they removed to Chudleigh. 
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In 1925, with permission from 
Rome, they broke their inclosure 
at Chudleigh and moved to their 
new home at South Brent. The 
new buildings had to be prepared, 
and this made inclosure behind the 
grille impossible, for the time be- 
ing. The nuns, themselves, set to 
work, staining and painting, dis- 
tempering the walls and whitening 
the ceilings of the existing building 
in the intervals between the Divine 
Office in choir. The lovely Manor 
House with its eighty acres, stands 
in a beautiful valley of Park land, 
between the old-world village of 
Dean Prior and South Brent beside 
the main Exeter-Plymouth road. 
Up to now, lack of funds has pre- 
vented the Community from carry- 
ing out the full plan for the erec- 
tion of the buildings. A magnifi- 
cent west wing has recently been 
added and this includes the Chap- 
ter House and Library, with the 
nuns’ cells above, but for the pres- 
ent the old Manor House houses 
the church, a portion of which is 
allotted to the public. At the other 
end of the West Front, the Guest 
House has been erected, which for 
the time being also serves as a 
Presbytery. The complete scheme 
provides for a nuns’ choir and 
sanctuary, the permanent church 
with its secular part, the great re- 
fectory, the remainder of the nuns’ 
cells and their infirmary. 

The year 1925-1926 was a more 
than busy one for the nuns, as 
painting, gilding and cleaning oc- 
cupied all their spare moments. 
Sunday, September 5, 1926, saw the 
blessing of the present church by 
the Rev. Dom Benedict, O.S.B., 
monk of Buckfast Abbey, acting as 
temporary Chaplain to the nuns. 
The priest in audible voice, uttered 
the special prayer for God’s bless- 
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ing, at the same time giving the 
church its new name: “That Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to cleanse and 
bless this church and this altar to 
Thy honour, in the Name of St. 
Saviour, of Our Lady St. Mary, and 
of St. Bridget of Syon.” This title 
is the fulfillment of the wish of the 
royal founder, King Henry V., and 
has been handed down through the 
centuries as the name of each 
church which the Syon nuns have 
called their own. After this the 
beautiful new Tabernacle was 
blessed to become the abode of the 
Divine Master of the House. 

It was on October 28, 1926, that 
the nuns bade a permanent fare- 
well to the world, and the new 
Syon was ceremonially inclosed by 
the late Bishop of Plymouth. It 
was a memorable day. Until the 
commencement of the ceremony, 
visitors were conducted over the 
buildings by the nuns themselves. 
They were shown the mansion and 
the splendid additions, also the 
kitchen and other apartments, in- 
cluding the tiny cells of the nuns, 
sparsely furnished and unheated, 
for the Order practices severe mor- 
tification. Then a bell reminded 
visitors that they must leave the 
inclosure. They passed through 
into the outer hall and the Com- 
munity returned to the inclosure. 
The Bishop recited the customary 
prayer taken from the rite of the 
Consecration of Virgins. At his 
final words, and when the Commu- 
nity had received a last blessing, 
the Lady Abbess shut and locked 
the door. The nuns gathered once 
more in their choir—in peace! 
They had returned to their volun- 
tary seclusion and prayerful life. 

To St. Bridget of Sweden, the 
Foundress of the Order of Our 
Most Holy Saviour—the Brigittines 
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—Our Lord made the promise that 
He would be to this religious fam- 
ily a “wall of love.” So, we doubt 
not that the inclosure wall, which 
seems to many a sinister, and 
wholly unnecessary barrier, shut- 
ting the nuns out from intercourse 
with the world, is to those within 
as the protecting embrace of Divine 
Charity, keeping them joyful and 
safe in their chosen little City of 
Peace. 

Those who were privileged to 
visit the Abbey, before the inclo- 
sure, were filled with admiration 
at the enormous work done by the 
nuns in renovating the old Mansion 
which forms the center of the Con- 
ventual buildings. Work for which 
they could not afford to pay, they 
joyfully did themselves. Inclosed 
again, they are once more able to 
continue in complete _ seclusion 
their lives of prayer and sacrifice, 
imploring grace for the Church and 
the world, and, like their great 
Foundress St. Bridget of Sweden, 
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propagating devotion to the Holy 
Souls by their world-wide Associa- 
tion of the Crusade of Prayer. 
From 1415 to 1933 is a long period 
of existence. Such is the Commu- 
nity’s record, which reminds us of 
the words of the Psalmist: “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday, which is past. 
And as a watch in the night.” 

Now, after all their vicissitudes 
the Brigittines have found a haven 
of rest amidst the lovely Devon 
scenery, where they pursue the 
even tenor of their life in the peace- 
ful quiet of their cloistered home. 
There they observe all the details 
of religious life as they did in the 
days when they dwelt in the great 
Monastery at Isleworth. In all the 
round of religious observance, the 
same ceremonies are performed at 
Syon to-day as the Community fol- 
lowed over 500 years ago. May 
Syon flourish afresh in this its new 
epoch. 

G. SERPENTELLI. 











A WONDERFUL SOLEMNITY 


WE remark in Newman, dating 
from his conversion to Catholicism, 
a transformation which is of no 
slight importance. As tutor of 
Oriel, as the originator of the 
“Tracts,” as the preacher of St. 
Mary’s, he cannot be accused, with- 
out injustice, of having been want- 
ing in charity and zeal. Neverthe- 
less it may be thought that he did 
not get outside himself enough, 
that he was too rigorously faithful 
to his motto, “God and myself.” As 
a Catholic, he keeps this motto, but 
he adds to it, he wishes for, an- 
other—Cor ad cor loquitur; and 
when, after his election as Car- 
dinal, he writes these four words 
above his coat of arms, everyone 
sees in this radiant sympathy the 
characteristic and dominant note 
of his life. The Newman of the 
legend is to be found almost quite 
complete in this motto, and the leg- 
end turns out to be right in the end. 

In truth, the attractive and win- 
ning goodness of one of the most 
self-absorbed of men, that has ever 
been known, is for us a delightful 
mystery of nature and grace. The 
solitary of Edgbaston is a lover of 
souls; he takes a detailed, active, 
and cordial interest in all those 
who come to him. He does not go 
out to meet them, as less timid and 
more impassioned apostles. He 


awaits them, he fascinates them, he 
knows that they will not long re- 
sist the enchantment which ema- 
nates from his person, from his re- 
tired life, from his books, from the 
whole romance 


of his existence. 
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They fall into his hands, said one 
of them, like birds taken in a snare. 
Heretofore, in the Oxford days, 
they also came; but he dared not 
receive them. He did not trust 
them; he shunned the responsi- 
bilities of a direction about which 
he felt too much hesitation and un- 
certainty. Now he is less fearful. 
Old and new friends, Anglicans 
anxious to be converted, and Cath- 
olics, write to him from all quar- 
ters. He answers, he always an- 
swers; and the publication of his 
letters will tell us with what deli- 
cacy, with what grace, and with 
what freedom from constraint he 
does so. 

There is nothing abstract, noth- 
ing impersonal in them, nothing 
which betrays the constraint of a 
task undertaken solely as a duty. 
He takes an evident interest in 
each correspondent; he enters into 
his life and lets him enter into his 
own, happy in this affectionate con- 
fidence and ready to spare no 
pains to correspond to it. Further, 
I will not say that from the day on 
which he found the “soliditas Ca- 
thedrz Petri” his devotion became 
more ardent, but only more confi- 
dent and restful. 

He remains faithful to his doc- 
trine about Providence, but he has 
now no longer need to consult the 
omens continually. The  sacra- 
ments of the Church preserve him 
from this feverish and disquieting 
expectation, which formerly para- 
lysed him. He does not feel God's 
presence more, but he knows, with- 
out any doubts, where God abides. 
Confession and the Holy Eucharist 
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become the two poles of his inward 
life, Holy Mass the power and light 
of every day. Studied at close 
quarters, the Oratorian of Edgbas- 
ton corresponded in no respect to 
the idea which we ordinarily form 
of sanctity. He would even have 
been very mortified at any one re- 
garding him, or treating him, as a 
saint. Nevertheless, he became 
transfigured at the altar. His Mass 
left an extraordinary impression 
upon all. It cannot be doubted that 
the Mass was for him to the very 
end, and in the fullest sense of the 
word, a solemnity full of strange 
marvels—“a wonderful solemnity,” 
and that habit never made it con- 
ventional. If we are to believe their 


biographers, many holy personages 
made it a matter of devotion to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice as slow- 
ly as possible. Newman’s Mass was, 
on the contrary, brisk and rapid. 


He wished, of set purpose, to have 
it so. In Loss and Gain he brings 
out admirably the meaning, the po- 
etry, and the gladsomeness, the 
sublimity of that swift passage. 
“To me nothing is so consoling, 
so piercing, so thrilling, so over- 
coming, as the Mass said as it is 
among us. I could attend Masses 
for ever and not be tired. ... 
“He becomes present on the altar 
in flesh and blood before whom an- 
gels bow and devils tremble. This 
is that awful event which is the 
end, and is the interpretation, of 
every part of the solemnity. Words 
are necessary, but as means, not as 
ends; they are not mere addresses 
to the throne of grace, they are in- 
struments of what is far higher, of 
consecration, of sacrifice. They 
hurry on as if impatient to fulfil 
their mission. Quickly they go, the 
whole is quick; for they are all 
parts of one integral action. Quick- 
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ly they go; for they are awful 
words of sacrifice, they are a work 
too great to delay upon; as when 
it was said in the beginning, ‘What 
thou doest, do quickly.’ Quickly 
they pass; for the Lord Jesus goes 
with them, as He passed along the 
lake in the days of His flesh, quick- 
ly calling first one and then an- 
other. Quickly they pass; because 
as the lightning which shineth from 
one part of the heaven unto the 
other, so is the coming of the Son 
of Man. Quickly they pass; for 
they are as the words of Moses. ... 
And as Moses on the mountain, so 
we too ‘make haste and bow our 
heads to the earth and adore.’” 
For the last time I call the read- 
er’s attention to the fact that this 
Christian is a poet, an incompa- 
rable master of words. His pen 
transfigures, without ever pervert- 
ing, everything that it touches, and 
I am sure that his written prayer 
runs more easily, and has more 
sweetness, than his actual prayer. 
The remark will not lessen him in 
the eyes of those who think. In 
the inward life of Newman, effort 
and will come. before everything. 
He is less devout than religious, 
and it may be said, in a certain 
sense, that some of his friends who 
remained Anglicans, Keble or Pu- 
sey, for example, would have de- 
rived more profit, than he, from 
the riches of Catholicism. Every- 
thing which the author of the 
Christian Year meets with, on the 
road that leads to God, enchants, 
and seems almost to suffice, him. 
The bells and the shining windows 
of churches, choir-boys, canticles, 
flowers and turf round the old 
church, churchyard yews—all these 
represent a world of which he nev- 
er exhausts the lessons and the 
joys. For all that Newman adapts 
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himself, with the submission of a 
child, to the humblest practices of 
Catholicism, yet he remains to the 
end the man who said that for him 
there were “two only absolute and 
luminously self-evident beings, my- 
self and my Creator.” 

—From The Mystery of Newman, by Henn 
Bremonp. Translated by H. C. Conrance. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


atin, 
——— 





ROMAN AND ROMANTIC 


IRELAND, combining a remote po- 
sition with a close loyalty to the 
Papacy, was enabled to be, if we 
may use both words in their rarest 
and best sense, at once Roman and 
Romantic. Her religion has always 
been poetic, popular and, above all, 
domestic. Nobody who knows any- 
thing of her population will think 
there was ever any special danger 
that her Deity would be only a defi- 
nition. He was always so intimate 
as rather to resemble, in a pagan 
parallel, a household god or a fam- 
ily ghost. Ireland was filled with 
the specially human spirit of Chris- 
tianity, especially in the sense of 
the pathetic, the sensitive and the 
great moral emotions that attach to 
memory. But Ireland had to de- 
velop this element under conditions 
that differentiated her from most 
Catholic countries. She was too 
poor and too oppressed to shelter 
the Divine Humanity under the 
roof of mighty cathedrals or even 
to paint His coloured shadow upon 
frescoes or palace walls. Lying so 
far north, she had been caught in 
a bleak intellectual blizzard that 
was as dry and destructive as the 
sand-winds of the Iconoclasts and 
the Manichees. She went down in 
a struggle with the northern here- 
sies; especially with a Calvinism 
that came rather from the Scotch 


than the English, but which was 
unfortunately supported by the 
whole force of English wealth and 
war material. Under these circum- 
stances her natural Western mis- 
sion of asserting the Divine Hu- 
manity was not only checked and 
limited, but even when it grew 
stronger, took on a particular char- 
acter. 

The praise of the embodied di- 
vinity took on the disembodied 
character of words or even of si- 
lence; of a speech that had the in- 
tensity of a whisper; of a tradition 
that was compelled to all the vigi- 
lance of a conspiracy. But the 
whole was so vividly of this posi- 
tive and personal sort, that I have 
little doubt that the return of lib- 
erty and prosperity to Ireland will 
mean the development of that 
Christian craftsmanship, in which 
she once taught the world in the 
decorative designs of the Dark 
Ages. Any impression so atmos- 
pheric must appear arbitrary, and 
it would be idle to mention the 
multitude of small experiences that 
have seemed to me to point to such 
a destiny. I will only mention two 
things out of a thousand; one an 
old story which I heard and even 
recorded long ago; the other a 
small incident that quite recently 
happened to myself; but in both 
of which is expressed with a cer- 
tain emotional exactitude the shade 
of fact and feeling that I mean. 
The first is a story I heard in Done- 
gal twelve years ago; but I know 
nothing of the origin of the story. 
It told how someone had met in 
the rocky wastes a beautiful peas- 
ant woman carrying a child, who, 
on being asked for her name an- 
swered simply: “I am the Mother of 
God, and this is Himself, and He is 
the boy you will all be wanting at 
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the last.” I had never forgotten 
this phrase, which expresses the 
spirit of which I speak in a lan- 
guage which is a natural literature; 
and I remembered it suddenly long 
afterwards, when I fancied I had 
found something that expressed it 
also, not in literature but in sculp- 
ture. 

I was looking about for an image 
of Our Lady which I wished to give 
to the new church in our neigh- 
bourhood, and I was shown a vari- 
ety of very beautiful and often cost- 
ly examples in one of the most fa- 
mous and fashionably Catholic 
shops in London. It was a very 
good shop, and the proprietor was 
not to blame if the nature of the 
find was something of a parable. 
It is the glory of the great cult of 
Mary that she has appeared to 
painters and sculptors under a va- 
riety of bodily types almost wider 
than the actual variety of all the 
women in the world. She has been 
the patroness of so many lands and 
cities that she has become the cen- 
ter or the prop of every scheme of 
ornament or school of architecture; 
and her garments have been made 
of all the materials of the world. 
Here there was everything, from 
what some would call the conven- 
tional dolls of the Repository to 
what some would call the harsh- 
est caricatures of the Primitives. 
But somehow I felt fastidious, for 
the first time in my life; and felt 
that the one kind was too conven- 
tional to be sincere and the other 
too primitive to be popular. There 
were types of the bronze Byzantine 
gloom and types of the cereal 
Flemish exuberance; extravagances 
of Renaissance drapery, wrought in 
enamel or in metal, sprawling like 
a wheel of wings yet poised like a 
pillar; delicate figures in ivory or 
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dark figures in ebony; all the mul- 
tiform manifestations of the most 
profound inspiration of the arts of 
our race. But, for some reason, as 
I have said, they left me not in- 
deed cold but vague, and I ended 
prosaically by following the propri- 
etor to an upper floor, on some 
matter of mere business; the re- 
ceipting of an old bill or what not. 
But the upper room was a sort of 
lumber room, full of packages and 
things partially unpacked, and it 
seemed suddenly that she was 
standing there, amid planks and 
shavings and sawdust, as she stood 
in the carpenter’s shop in Nazareth. 
I said something, and the propri- 
etor answered casually, “Oh, that’s 
only just unpacked; I’ve hardly 
looked at it. It’s from Ireland!” 
The colours were traditional; but 
the colours were not conventional; 
a wave of green sea had passed 
through the blue and a shadow of 
brown earth through the crimson, 
as in the work of the ancient col- 
ourists. The conception was com- 
mon and more than common, and 
yet never merely uncommon. She 
was a peasant and she was a queen, 
and in that sense she was a lady; 
but not the sort of sham lady who 
pretends to be a peasant, nor the 
sort of sham peasant who pretends 
to be a lady. She was barefoot like 
any colleen on the hills yet there 
was nothing merely local about her 
simplicity. I have never known 
who was the artist and I doubt if 
anybody knows; I only know that 
it is Irish, and I almost think that 
I should have known without be- 
ing told. I have heard of one oth- 
er man who felt as I do, and went 
miles out of his way at intervals to 
revisit the little church where the 
image stands. She looks across the 
little church with an intense ear- 
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nestness in which there is some- 
thing of endless youth; and I have 
sometimes started, as if I had ac- 
tually heard the words spoken 
across that emptiness: J] am the 
Mother of God and this is Himself, 
and He is the boy you will all be 
wanting at the last. 


—From Christendom in Dublin, by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
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GREAT ART 


Music and prose literature are, 
in one sense, the opposite terms of 
art; the art of literature presenting 
to the imagination, through the in- 
telligence, a range of interests, as 
free and various as those which 
music presents to it through sense. 
And certainly the tendency of what 
has been here said is to bring litera- 
ture too under those conditions, by 


conformity to which music takes 
rank as the typically perfect art. If 
music be the ideal of all art what- 
ever, precisely because in music it 
is impossible to distinguish the 
form from the substance or matter, 
the subject from the expression, 


then, literature, by finding its 
specific excellence in the absolute 
correspondence of the term to its 
import, will be but fulfilling the 
condition of all artistic quality in 
things everywhere, of all good art. 
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Good art, but not necessarily 
great art; the distinction between 
great art and good art depending 
immediately, as regards literature 
at all events, not on its form, but on 
the matter. Thackeray’s Esmond, 
surely, is greater art than Vanity 
Fair, by the greater dignity of its 
interests. It is on the quality of the 
matter it informs or controls, its 
compass, its variety, its alliance to 
great ends, or the depth of the note 
of revolt, or the largeness of hope in 
it, that the greatest of literary art 
depends, as The Divine Comedy, 
Paradise Lost, Les Misérables, The 
English Bible, are great art. Given 
the conditions I have tried to ex- 
plain as constituting good art;— 
then, if it be devoted further to the 
increase of men’s happiness, to the 
redemption of the oppressed, or the 
enlargement of our sympathies with 
each other, or to such presentment 
of new or old truth about our- 
selves and our relation to the world 
as may ennoble and fortify us in 
our sojourn here, or immediately, 
as with Dante, to the glory of God, 
it will be also great art; if, over and 
above those qualities I summed up 
as mind and soul—that colour and 
mystic perfume, and that reason- 
able structure, it has something of 
the soul of humanity in it, and finds 
its logical, its architectural place, 
in the great structure of human life. 

—From Style, by Warten Pater. 
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A TERRIBLE DILEMMA 


CATHOLICs are not pacifists, for a 
pacifist is a man who considers 
peace to be the highest good. A 
Catholic—and indeed most intelli- 
gent and moral men—holds that 
there are values even greater than 
the blessing of peace. The exist- 
ence of Russia alone is enough to 
remind us of this. For that very 
reason it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Catholics should have a 
right idea of the nature of modern 
warfare. For on that nature must 
depend to a large extent the time 
when the evil of war may be re- 
sorted to. In the days when war 
was a professional affair and weap- 


ons were comparatively crude and 
safe, the appeal to it might be made 
without very grave misgivings. 
The experience of the last war is 
enough to show that we dare not 
again resort to war in that cavalier 


manner. But it appears that the 
difference between the next war 
and the last will be hardly less 
great than the difference between 
the latter and the wars of the 
eighteenth century. Under these 
circumstances, Messrs. Gollancz 
have rendered a public service in 
republishing for 5 s. a report of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union of Ge- 
neva called What would be the 
character of a New War? It was 
not written to sell by its sensation- 
al revelations. It is nothing but a 
collection of papers soberly writ- 
ten by sober experts for such read- 
ers as are obtainable for a 16s. of- 
ficial report. But in spite of the 
writers the matter about which 


they treat is as sensational as the 
most lurid best-seller. It is impos- 
sible even to attempt to condense 
here the matter of these papers, 
but the reader will be unable to re- 
sist the general conclusion that the 
next war must mean the end of 
our civilization. The possibilities 
of aerial, chemical, bacteriological, 
wireless-controlled weapons are 
such that it is safe to predict that 
man will only survive by living un- 
derground. No distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants 
will be possible. Every single re- 
source of every nation engaged will 
be mobilized for the destruction 
of his enemy. It is indeed a re- 
ductio ad absurdum, except that in 
real life, as opposed to logic, the 
absurd can happen. 

What then are we to make of the 
apparently sound doctrine that a 
purely defensive war with a just 
reason and a right object is legiti- 
mate? May we risk the total de- 
struction of our civilization for any- 
thing? The Catholic doctrine is of 
course saved by the teaching of 
moral theologians that war must 
be carried on in the right way, 
within the limits of justice and 
love. It is saved in theory, but 
what is to be done in practice? 
For, in spite of all international ef- 
forts to order and limit armaments, 
it is evident that this condition is 
now beyond the bounds of any 
practical possibility. The terrible 
risk of what would happen were 
one of the combatants to disregard 
international armament agreements 
would suffice to determine all the 
combatants to be “first in” in ruth- 
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lessness. It would seem to follow 
that to-day a Catholic should be 
a pacifist. Yet to be a pacifist, as 
we have seen, involves the practi- 
cal denial of the supreme values of 
Christian morality. Only a few 
weeks ago the war-blood of some 
of us began to boil at the thought 
of the fate of some British engi- 
neers under the administration of 
Soviet justice. It is a terrible di- 


lemma, and its only practical con- 
clusion is that another war must be 


prevented. 
—From The Dublin Review (London), July, 
3. 
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THE END OF THE CENTRE 


To a geometrician, whole-minded 
in his special studies, “The End of 
the Centre” will have an odd 
sound; but every reader of modern 
history, as well as every politician, 
will know what the words mean. 

In Germany, the long-powerful 
Centre Party, or Zentrum, has 
opened a vein and allowed itself to 
bleed to death. Although suicide 
is un-Catholic, a great Catholic 
party has committed it, at the ma- 
ture and responsible age of three- 
score years and ten. We are glad 
to know that, with its dying breath, 
the Centre did not murmur the 
name of the Church, but the name 
of the State. It has immolated it- 
self on the altar of Patriotism—a 
Protean deity who is just now 
manifesting himself to Germans 
under the invocation of Totalita- 
rianismus. The Centre disappears 
in order that there may be no 
more Parties in Germany, but only 
one single-minded State. 

As outsiders, whose remoteness 
from Berlin is not so great as to 
allow of our being safely indiffer- 
ent to Germany’s internal politics, 
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we take leave to doubt the policy of 
Hitlerite Totalitarianism. A na- 
tional temper in which “none is 
for a Party, and all are for the 
State” is admirable; but a superfi- 
cial semblance of unanimity, thinly 
masking deep-going and wide- 
spreading differences, is not envi- 
able. Unless we are badly informed 
by wise observers on the spot, the 
big Socialist element in Germany 
lives in unshakeable hope of vigor- 
ous resurrection, while the Hugen- 
bergites and the adherents of many 
smaller groups believe that their 
Parties too are not dead but sleep- 
ing. In short, the Totalitarian 
sameness in the Reich may be lik- 
ened unto a thin sheet of ice which 
has suddenly formed over a snow- 
field seamed and patched with fis- 
sures, soft places and hidden 
springs. For a short or even a long 
while the ice may bear; but sooner 
or later the crackings will be heard 
like pistol-shots, and we shall see 
what we shall see. 

Without either praising or blam- 
ing the Centre’s leaders for a deci- 
sion evidently taken under force 
majeure, we may briefly dwell upon 
the addition which this event has 
made to The Chancellor’s responsi- 
bility. In its first and most spec- 
tacular phase, the disappearance of 
critical Parties and groups from 
German politics is a victory for 
Herr Hitler; but when it is more 
calmly considered, it is seen to be 
a triumph which may soon be 
turned into a humiliation. So long 
as the Head of an Administration 
has to govern through a Parlia- 
ment in which there are Opposition 
Parties he has advantages as well 
as disadvantages. When it suits 
him to postpone dangerous innova- 
tions for which his followers are 
clamouring, it is easy for him to 
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make cunning use of the Opposi- 
tions and to throw upon them the 
odium of delay. And when he fails 
to establish the Paradise Regained 
of his electioneering programme, 
he can always blame his bad-blood- 
ed, partisan adversaries for wreck- 
ing his humane and patriotic 
schemes. But his case is changed 
when a whole nation shouts out (or 
is made to say), in effect: “Here 
you are! We give you all the pow- 
er in the State and we suppress 
every movement of obstruction. Go 
ahead.” In response to such words, 
a Ruler must either restore pros- 
perity to the ruled or prepare to be 
condemned as an empty boaster. 

Having become possessed of the 
totality of power what will the 
Fiihrer do with it? 

Many times during the Winter of 
1932-3, The Tablet warned its read- 
ers that Nazism, after its setback of 


last year, might sweep the country 
at the next General Election on the 
strength of the idea known as “Give 


Hitler a Chance.” Many of those 
Germans who voted last time away 
from their old political affiliations 
did so in this give-the-man-a-chance 
spirit; but they meant no more 
than that Herr Hitler should be al- 
lowed to succeed Dr. Bruening and 
to go rather further than that able 
statesman of the Centre in govern- 
ing by decree, with a minimum of 
recourse to the Reichstag. But the 
new Reichskanzler’s notion of “a 
chance” has been less modest. All 
or nothing is his motto; with the 
result that millions of voters who 
would have rallied stoutly to the 
defence of the Socialists, the Centre 
and other Parties now find that 
they have helped to extinguish 
their own groups and organiza- 
tions. 

The Chancellor has a Chance in- 
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deed. After the War, Germany 
faced the future with her factories 
and machinery intact, while two of 
her industrial competitors, France 
and Belgium, had had their manu- 
facturing centres wrecked and 
ruined. During the Flight from 
the Mark, enormous burdens of 
debts were flung off, and the coun- 
try is lightened of them. By the 
limitation of armaments, military, 
naval and aerial, which was im- 
posed upon her by the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany’s defence budget 
for fourteen years has been light 
and her taxpayers have had the 
benefit. She has sent some cash 
out of her country for reparations; 
but not so much as she has re- 
ceived in loans from the U. S. A. 
and other sources. To these im- 
mense advantages must be added 
the fact that the Germans are a 
very industrious people. We have 
also their own word for it that they 
are very clever. 

With all these points in his fa- 
vour, and with practically no rivals 
or enemies to obstruct him, Herr 
Hitler may fairly be asked to do 
very great things. When is he go- 
ing to do them? He has already 
enjoyed the supreme office, with 
ever-increasing power and author- 
ity, for some months; but he has 
few achievements to his credit, be- 
yond his success in extinguishing 
anti-Nazi and even merely non- 
Nazi competitors. The Concordat 
with the Holy See, just initialled, 
appears to have been the work 
(from the German side) of Herr 
von Papen and Monsignor Kaas. 

Now that the Centre has dis- 
solved itself, what will become of 
Catholic interests in Germany? 

We must remember that, al- 
though it was customary to speak 
of “the Catholic Centre,” Dr. Bruen- 
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ing’s Party was much more than a 
strong Parliamentary group pledged 
to defend Confessional Schools, the 
Religious Orders and other specifi- 
cally Catholic interests. It was also 
a serious Party, for general pur- 
poses of good government; and, as 
such, it is conscious of some affin- 
ity with Nazism’s cultus of disci- 
pline and Authority. By throwing 
its weight from one side to the 
other, the Party exercised that dis- 
proportionate power of a central 
group which a small number of 
Liberals wielded in the time of 
Great Britain’s last Labour Govern- 
ment; but it cannot be fairly 
charged against the German Zen- 
trum that it used its influence oth- 
erwise than for the common good. 
Germans, we think, will soon regret 
the elimination of an element in 
their public life which has fur- 
nished them with some of their 
ablest and most distinterested lead- 
ers. 

Germany’s public life in general 
will, in our opinion, suffer more 
from the Centre’s dissolution than 
will distinctively Catholic interests. 
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The German Bishops, who confer 
from time to time at Fulda, do not 
need a political group to tell them 
when educational or other propos- 
als by the Dictatorship are incon- 
sistent with Catholic principles; 
nor will their flocks falter in Cath- 
olic loyalty in the unfortunate 
event of conflict between Church 
and State. Here in England, Cath- 
olics are barely one-tenth of the to- 
tal population—not one-third as in 
Germany—yet we have succeeded 
in frustrating the anti-Catholic Ed- 
ucation Bills of very powerful and 
hostile Governments without the 
aid of a formally Catholic Party in 
the House of Commons and even 
without a Catholic daily paper. 
That there will be no battles for 
our Catholic brethren in Germany, 
we do not predict; but we are con- 
fident that, in the long run, there 
will be no Catholic defeats, although 
we have seen the End of the Cen- 
tre. That the Concordat was 
brought to birth on the very mor- 
row of the Centre’s funeral is an 
immensely significant fact. 


—From The Tablet (London), July 15, 1933. 








Editorial Comment 


HAVE seen but I confess I have 
not read Albert Edward Wig- 
gam’s Marks of an Educated Man. 
When it appeared, three years ago, 
I merely skimmed it, but now for 
some cryptic psychological reason 
the title has been teasing my brain. 
So I have got the volume again and 
this time I will read it, but not un- 
til I have first eased my mind by 
setting down my own list of the 
marks that education should make 
upon human char- 
acter. For I dare 
say that for these 
three years the 
temptation has lain 
hid in some remote corner of the 
Unconscious and, if Freud be right, 


The Marks 
of an Edu- 
cated Man 


the best way to get rid of it is to 
drag it out into the light, or as 
Oscar Wilde said, the best way to 
conquer the temptation is to yield 


to it. After all one purpose of an 
Editorial is to release the inhibi- 
tions of the Editor. 

Here goes, then, and if the read- 
er finds my marks of an educated 
man not satisfying, let him go to 
Dr. Wiggam’s or draw up a cata- 
logue raisonné of his own. If my 
little experiment stimulates—or ir- 
ritates—others to go and do like- 
wise, I shall be content. For I am 
convinced that we should all give 
thought to the questions, “What is 
it to be educated? Are we an edu- 
cated people? Are we getting ade- 
quate returns for our investment in 
education?” 

If a banker or manufacturer or 
merchant put as much capital and 
labor and thought and care into a 


money-making project and got no 
better results in his line than edu- 
cators do in theirs, would he contin- 
ually send good money after bad? 
If the coach of a college team pro- 
duced no better athletes than the 
professors produce scholars, would 
he yet remain the idol of the un- 
dergraduates and the toast of the 
alumni? Or would he lose his job? 
“Connie Mack,” master-mind at the 
national game, used to take a 
group of raw “bushers,” teach them 
“inside baseball” and win “world’s 
championships” with them. Knute 
Rockne regularly performed the 
even greater miracle of making a 
relatively small mid-western col- 
lege unbeatable at football. In a 
different art, Leopold Auer pro- 
duced in succession such virtuosi 
as Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman 
and Jascha Heifetz. Is there, then, 
anything unfair in the demand that 
a vast, expensive, elaborately 
equipped educational system should 
get visible results? 


UT perhaps I am insinuating a 
doubt that does not exist in the 
minds of most readers. Are the 
American people at large satisfied 
with the product of the enormous 
educational “plant” that has been 
operating in this country for now a 
century or more? At this moment 
there are more than a million stu- 
dents enrolled in colleges, univer- 
sities and professional schools in 
the United States, to say nothing 
of the many more millions of chil- 
dren in the primary and gram- 
mar grades and in the secondary 
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schools. One person in every 120 
of the entire population is receiv- 
ing what is called euphemistically 
“higher education.” 
Big results should 
accrue from such 
wide activity. Do 
we get such re- 
sults? Certain professional edu- 
cators and judicious critics say 
no. 

Abraham Flexner, for example, 
in his provocative volume Univer- 
sities declares roundly that most 
college students amongst us are 
“not being educated at all,” and 
that even of those who attend the 
best accredited institutions of learn- 
ing “there is no certainty that they 
have been properly prepared or that 
they are pursuing a course that de- 
serves to be called a liberal educa- 
tion.” Apparently fearful of being 
considered too exacting, he pro- 
tests, “I have spared no effort to 
obtain the facts and to submit my 
views in advance to competent 
criticism.” Thirty professors or 
administrators in America and Eu- 
rope (he writes of Germany and 
England also) read his text care- 
fully and commented on it freely. 
He does not claim that all of them 
accept his views, but it seems that 
many of them in America think as 
meanly as he of our system of edu- 
cation, and one of them, a dean of 
Columbia College makes the drastic 
statement, “I am convinced that the 
youth of college age are as imma- 
ture morally and as crude socially 
as they are undeveloped intellec- 
tually.” If that be not an extrava- 
gant libel, it would seem to indicate 
that with us education doesn’t edu- 
cate. So here we are again with our 
teasing question: “What is an edu- 
cated person? What are the marks 
by which we shall know him?” 


The Touch- 
stone of 
Results 
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IRST, it seems to me, the edu- 
cated man should know how 
to think. Obvious? Too obvious? 
Is it silly to say so? I am not so 
sure. I have sat in at too many 
gatherings of college men on rail- 
road trains, in the grill room of 
golf clubs, at banquets, at private 
dinners; I have promenaded back 
and forth interminably on the 
decks of ocean liners with them 
and have listened dutifully, though 
often painfully, while they uttered 
what they called their convictions, 
but what were really emotions, 
prejudices, snap judgments and 
even fanaticisms. One comes to 
realize that there are certain ques- 
tions—and they are very many— 
on which great numbers of “edu- 
cated” men apparently cannot think 
dispassionately. For example, 
Freemasonry; Religion in the pub- 
lic schools; the Jew- 
ish question, or any 
phase of it that hap- 
pens to be to the 
fore at the moment 
—just now the Hitlerite persecu- 
tion; the Catholic Church (all rules 
of reason are thrown to the wind 
when that everlasting subject 
arises); Justice to the black man; 
Tammany Hall; a Catholic for 
President; Christian Science; Capi- 
talism and Communism; Prohibi- 
tion. But why continue? Virtual- 
ly all topics of daily conversation 
are discussed without logic, with- 
out intellectual temperance, with 
bias, emotion and passion. 

Take Freemasonry. Years ago I 
used to lecture on it occasionally, 
taking extraordinary pains to fer- 
ret out the facts and to form a just 
judgment from the facts. I tried 
also to be conciliatory. I val- 
ued the opinion often expressed 
that I stated the position of my op- 


Can the 
Educated 
Think? 
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ponents as well as they could them- 
selves and sometimes better. Be- 
sides, I have and always have had 
friends who are Freemasons and I 
was anxious not to 
malign them or 
their organization. 
But on almost every 
occasion, word came back to me 
that I did not know what I was 
talking about. And that was the 
end of it. 

Once in our own radio station I 
listened to a particularly gentle 
speaker answering the question, 
“Why Cannot a Catholic Be a Free- 
mason?” He spoke with his usual 
suavity and with true Christian 
kindness. But as soon as he had 
finished he was called to the tele- 
phone and there was poured into 
his ear over the wire a flood of pro- 
fane and obscene invective. The 
incident is typical rather than ex- 
ceptional. 


For 
Example: 


R take the question of corrupt 
politics. If one delivers a pub- 
lic discourse, or even makes a re- 
mark in private conversation about 
“graft,” he will stir up some such 
irrelevant observation as that “the 
other fellows are just as bad”; or 
“New York is no worse than Phila- 
delphia, and not so bad as Chicago,” 
or “Reformers are the worst of all 
crooks,” or “The organization is 
kind to the poor,” or “Politics is poli- 
tics and they don’t go into politics 
for their health.” All these depre- 
catory observations may be true, 
but what have they to do with the 
essence of the matter, the sin and 
the crime of “graft’’? 

A Catholic moralist is bent upon 
conveying to a congregation or a 
radio audience the simple ethical 
principle that theft is theft whether 
one picks a pocket or “grafts” upon 
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a city or a state. He explains that 
Catholic moral theology forbids ab- 
solution of theft without a promise 
of restitution. He proposes a prin- 
ciple of universal 
application. But a 
number of his hear- 
ers — Catholics 
among them — an- 
swer him only with the accusation 
that he is biased against the local 
political machine. The word is 
passed around that he is a queer 
one and probably slightly heretical. 
By way of inflicting the unkindest 
cut of all, some will even go so far 
as to whisper that he is a Republi- 
can! Meanwhile the main point is 
obscured and lost. 


Hold That 
Line of 
Argument! 


R take the Jewish question: 

Apropos of Hitler’s persecu- 

tion I have been re-reading Belloc 

on The Jews. The author closes 

his preface with this noble protes- 
tation: 

“I will conclude by asking my 
Jewish, as well as my non-Jewish, 
readers to observe that I have left 
out every allusion and every ele- 
ment of mere recrimination. ... I 
have left out everything of the kind 
because, though one can always 
rouse interest in this way, it ex- 
cites enmity between the opposing 
parties. 

“IT could have made the book far 
stronger as a piece of polemic and 
indefinitely more amusing as a piece 
of record, but I have not written it 
as a piece of polemic or as a piece 
of record. I have written it as an 
attempt at justice.” 

But he predicts that no one, Jew 
or non-Jew, will be satisfied with 
the treatise. He might have added 
that very few would even admit his 
sincerity. Ten years afterwards, 
writing in The Universe for July 
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21, 1933, he says that though the 
book was widely read it was al- 
most as widely attacked. He still 
maintains, and I think with rea- 
son, that his “thesis was temperate 
and just.” 

Ordinarily Mr. Belloc seems to 
take no pains to “pull his punches,” 
but in that book on 
the Jews he deliber- 
ately refrained from 
hard-hitting. Never- 
theless the sad fact 
remains that he pleased almost no 
one. In the Jewish question knowl- 
edge does not matter; logic does not 
matter; good intentions do not mat- 
ter: Christian charity does not 
matter. Passion and _ prejudice 
rule. 

It would not be so painful if only 
the incurably ignorant, the habit- 
ually passionate, the madly super- 
stitious refused to discuss the Jews 
patiently and temperately, but the 


This Ticklish 
Jewish 
Question 


tragedy is that educated persons, 


college graduates, A.B.’s, A.M.’s, 
Ph.D.’s and even D.D.’s, cannot see 
this simple proposition: no matter 
how monstrous may be the faults 
of a race, that race should not be 
persecuted. 


ET any one who cares to carry 

the investigation further pro- 

pose in a mixed assembly any one 
of the following propositions: 

Education without religion being 
objectionable to the Catholic con- 
science, Catholics ought to be ex- 
empt from taxation to support the 
public schools. 

Or this: the Negro has not 
been treated justly and fairly in 
the United States. (Try that one 
in a mixed North-South com- 
pany.) 

Or this: the repeal of Prohibition 
will—or will not—solve the gang- 
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ster, bandit, racketeer problem. 

Or this: the opposition to Tam- 
many Hall is one phase of anti- 
Catholic bigotry. 

Or this: the appointment of a 
movie “czar” was a blind behind 
which the movie magnates have 
worked for the demoralization of 
society. 

Or this: demoralization of the 
conscience of the nation by means 
of movies, foul books, indecent 
styles, bathing beauty contests and 
such is part of a Jewish conspiracy 
against Christian civilization. 

Or this: Communism is not an 
economic movement but a religion, 
and as such also a part of the anti- 
Christian conspiracy. 

Or this: the Catholic Church is— 
or is not—a sincere friend of De- 
mocracy. 

And so on ad lib. Note that our 
concern is not now with the truth 
or falsity of these propositions, but 
with the spirit in which the debate 
will be conducted. 

To ensure the success of the ex- 
periment, do not warn the partici- 
pants of its precise purpose. Pro- 
ject the question. 
Sit back and listen. 
Observe whether 
these problems are 
decided or even discussed on their 
merits. Finally inquire, if neces- 
sary, where the impromptu debat- 
ers got their college degree. It’s 
an entertaining parlor game, but a 
rather risky form of sport. 


A Thrilling 
Indoor Sport 


UT to come to the second mark 
of the educated man. He must 

be able as some wise Frenchman 
has said, “Dégager la réalité des 
choses du charlatanisme des mots.” 
I make no apology for quoting that 
French phrase once again in these 
columns. If I have any constant 
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readers with good memories they 
will recall that it has appeared 
three or four times in the last six 
or seven years. But it is a pregnant 
phrase, packed with meaning. I 
will not cease using 
it until I find a bet- 
ter one to express 
the idea. The char- 
latanism of words! 
I have known audiences of “educat- 
ed” persons to be enraptured with a 
lecture composed entirely of words, 
big words, pompous words, poly- 
syllabic words, recondite words, 
recherché words, pretty words, po- 
etic, picturesque, rhetorical words. 
I have sat at a lecture delivered by 
a tall, handsome, black-haired 
speaker of impressive if not mag- 
netic personality, and after some 
ten or fifteen minutes of close 
and sympathetic attention I have 
been compelled to ask myself, 


Words 
Instead 
of Ideas 


“Now just what is it all about?” 


The lecture was a curious phenom- 
enon. Every word had a meaning. 
Indeed, most of the words had 
more than a meaning. They had 
beauty. They were delivered im- 
peccably with sonority and even 
with an air of magnificence. But 
though the words had a meaning, 
the sentences composed of the 
words had no meaning. Nor had 
the discourse as a whole. It was 
an odd performance, and I ex- 
pected the hearers to be either puz- 
zled or amused. But on all sides 
as we left the hall I heard en- 
thusiastic commendation and no 
confession of bewilderment. And 
yet the hearers were all “educat- 
ed.” A fair percentage of them 
were college graduates. Is this 
what their education has done 
for them?—left them unable to 
distinguish between sound and 
sense? 
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SPEAK of one specific instance. 
But have you listened consist- 
ently to some of the orators, espe- 
cially the radio orators who now 
enjoy the greatest vogue? And do 
you marvel at the fact that a fine 
voice, a poetic and rhetorical utter- 
ance, beautiful modulations, swoon- 
ing cadences, variations of round 
manly tones with soft whispers ut- 
tered ritardando and da capo, can 
effectually conceal the lack of sense 
and substance? 

We are inclined to pride our- 
selves on the fact that nowadays 
no one can fool us 
with grandiose, vo- 
ciferous oratory in 
which the orator 
seems to be a combination of wind- 
mill and foghorn. That style is 
definitely obsolete. But another 
equally bad style has taken its 
place. The people seem to have 
rejected one form of charlatanry 
only to be victimized by another. 
As for a choice between the old- 
fashioned bellowing and the new- 
fashioned crooning of a speech, I 
think I could endure Billy Sunday 
rather longer than Rudy Vallee—or 
Rudy Vallee’s imitators in the ora- 
torical field. But that, of course, is 
not the primary point I hope to 
make. The main question is wheth- 
er a people who permit themselves 
to be fooled with oratorical charla- 
tanry, loud or soft, can be called 
an educated people. An educated 
man, or an educated population, 
should be able to disentangle the 
reality of things from the trickery 
of words. 

Speaking of charlatanism, why 
does an imposture like Christian 
Science recruit its congregations 
largely from “nice,” “refined,” “ed- 
ucated” people? And to broaden 
the inquiry, why is the United 


Oratorical 
Tricksters 
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States, where a larger percentage of 
persons have a high school or col- 
lege education than anywhere else, 
the most fertile field for Quimby- 
ism, Eddyism, Dowieism, Mormon- 
ism, Amy Semple McPhersonism, 
Russellism, Rutherfordism, Frank- 
lin Fordism and dozens more of the 
most patent fanaticisms? I should 
not be surprised, but I should per- 
haps be annoyed if a European ob- 
server would answer the question, 
“Are the Americans educated?” by 
saying, “Don’t make me laugh! 
Look at their religions!” 


THIRD mark of an educated 

man is tolerance. Tolerance, 
it seems to me, is a quality of the 
mind rather than of the heart. It 
is mental more than moral. The 
intolerant are not inhuman. They 
are unintelligent. If you were to 
say to a member of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, “Surely, you cannot believe 
in the alleged 
Knights of Colum- 
bus oath. You don’t 
really imagine that 
Patrick Kelly, your 
next door neighbor, who _ gives 
you a cheery ‘Good Morning,’ 
walks with you to work, loans you 
his lawnmower and borrows your 
screwdriver, would cut your throat 
and disembowel you upon the com- 
mand of the Pope!” What would 
he answer? I don’t know. A 
priest cannot get an honest reply 
from that kind of person. But 
Catholic laymen to whom I have 
proposed the problem answer that 
the Klansman would probably say, 
“No! Patrick Kelly, my Catholic 
neighbor, would not murder me 
and rape my wife—not as Patrick 
Kelly! But as a Knight of Colum- 
bus and a minion of the Pope, I 
don’t know what he might do.” 


Is Any Bigot 
an Educated 
Man? 
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And yet those poor bigots are the 
product of an educational system 
of which America purports to be 
proud. 

And I fear there are some mil- 
lions of our fellow countrymen who 
are convinced that the Catholic 
Church is a sort of preternatural 
monster or a powerful machine 
having for its purpose the oblitera- 
tion of Protestants by diabolical 
chicanery, or even by foul and 
bloody murder. 

Remember, I am considering this 
bewildering phenomenon not from 
its theological, but from its logical 
aspect. The problem before us is, 
can such lunacy find room in the 
mind of an educated person? And 
are there then millions of Amer- 
icans whose education has not rid 
them of insensate bigotry? 

When this paragraph falls under 
the eyes of a good many readers 
who frequent public libraries, and 
perhaps even college libraries, let- 
ters will be written accusing me of 
an attack on the public school sys- 
tem. One more proof of my thesis 
that education, of the kind that 
prevails in this country is no guar- 
antee of correct thinking—or even 
of accurate reading. I can only 
repeat that I am wrestling not 
with a theological but with a peda- 
gogical and psychological problem. 


N educated man should be a 

bit of a philosopher—at least 
a bit. He need not have read all 
the philosophies—heaven help him 
—nor have made his analysis and 
synthesis of every system from 
Aristotle’s to Bergson’s. But he 
ought to have a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the principal efforts that 
have been made to read the riddle 
of the universe, and he ought to 
know enough not to be scornful of 
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any system of thought elaborated 
by the world’s great masters of wis- 
dom. Will Durant omitted a thou- 
sand years of philosophy on the 
pretext that it was beneath notice. 
But a thousand years of thought 

is never unworthy 
A Bit of of notice. When 
Philosophy Carlyle called Dante 

“the voice of ten si- 
lent centuries,” he must have been 
straining after an epigram, or suf- 
fering delusions about the “dark 
ages.” There are no ten silent cen- 
turies; least of all in the western 
world and in the Christian era. 
The truth is, of course, that Durant 
merely disliked Scholasticism, and 
disliking it, remained ignorant of 
it. So he left it out of his Story of 
Philosophy—a convenient but not 
very scholarly device. An educat- 
ed man must be interested even in 
what he dislikes. He remembers 
nil humani alienum. All things 
human are of interest to him. And 
not the least of things human is hu- 
man thought. 


VEN the ignorant woman who 


concocted Christian Science, 
was struggling to understand and 
to express a great philosophy— 
probably that of Berkeley or of 
Hegel. She got it wrong. Of course 
she would; I have not said that the 
uneducated should venture to in- 
terpret philosophy, but that the 
educated should know a little about 
philosophy. Knowing a little, they 
must not imagine that they know 
a lot. If they are educated, they 
will not. 

Also, they should have some grasp 
of what is called a philosophy of 
life. In the suggestive and stimu- 
lating volume to which I have al- 
ready referred, Abraham Flexner 
speaks of “a Whitehead or an Ed- 
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dington trying to make out what it 
all means.” Whether one is a 
Whitehead or an Eddington or 
even a plain John Smith, he should 
do just that—try to find out what 
it all means. And unless my de- 
mands upon the educated man are 
exorbitant, he should come to some 
conclusion as to what he is about in 
this world. If the policeman ac- 
costs a man in the 
street and asks him, 
“Who are you, what 
are you doing here, 
and where are you 
going?” the fellow must make some 
plausible reply. If he returns a 
stupid “I don’t know” to these ele- 
mentary questions, he will be 
asked to step around to the sta- 
tion house or more likely to the 
psychopathic ward. But in the 
world of what passes for learn- 
ing, men seem to take pride in 
saying that they don’t know who 
or what they are, why they came 
to this planet and where they are 
going. 

If we don’t know that much, 
what do we know? If we don’t 
know that much, what is all this 
gabble about education? 


Anda 
Philosophy 
of Life 


N educated man should have a 

modicum of culture. A col- 
lege graduate must have started 
with at least a rudimentary faculty 
for the appreciation of art and 
music and literature. I would 
even go so far as to say that Na- 
ture endows every child born into 
the world with an embryonic feel- 
ing for poetry. If that rudimentary 
faculty has remained undeveloped 
while the child has grown and 
waxed strong and gone through 
school and college, if the embryo 
has atrophied, isn’t the net result of 
education a lop-sided mentality? 
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And can such an uneven develop- 
ment be called education? Didn’t 
Herbert Spencer define education 
as “preparation for a complete 
life’? And is a life complete in 
which art and music and poetry 
have no place? Should not a bach- 
elor of arts know a little something 
about the arts? Charles Darwin 
wrote in his Autobiography that 
after long application to biology 
and anthropology he lost his taste 
for literature. I cannot now stop 
to look the passage 
up, but I seem to 
remember that his 
words were to the 
effect that he had been so long en- 
gaged exclusively in deducing gen- 
eral theories from specific facts that 
Shakespeare, for example, no longer 
appealed to him. Now, of course, I 
may be riding my thesis pretty 
hard, but it does seem to me 


Also a Little 
Culture 


that a man who ceases to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare has to a de- 


gree succeeded in 
himself. 

Yes, there should be a feeling 
for high poetry and fine music and 
noble drama. There should even 
be a kind of hankering and a hun- 
ger of the soul for the touch of 
mysticism that is in all true art. 
I know it sounds ridiculous to be ar- 
guing that education involves cul- 
ture. But the older generation and 
the younger will not agree as to why 
it is ridiculous. The old school will 
think the argument ridiculous be- 
cause supererogatory. The young- 
er generation who have been 
brought up on “science” will think 
the demand for culture ridiculous 
because culture is to them a mere 
luxury or a superfluity or an ex- 
crescence indicative of decadence. 
They have “science”’—what need 
have they of art? 


uneducating 
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HE passing mention of mysti- 

cism may serve to introduce 
my final mark of an educated man 
—final not because it concludes the 
subject but because I must make 
an end. 

The educated man must have a 
religion. I once heard the presi- 
dent of a state university say to 
the undergraduates, “Young men, 
young women, be religious. A per- 
son without religion is diseased, de- 
based, degenerate.” I have quoted 
that sentence scores of times, first 
because it is not only trenchant but 
true, and secondly, because I have 
never heard its like again from 
the head of a great institution of 
secular learning. 

The pronouncement was. star- 
tling, especially so in view of the 
fact that on the platform behind 
the president were some thirty-five 
atheist professors. 
And were the pro- 
fessors not educat- 
ed men? Even at 
the risk of writing 
myself down a fanatic, I will not 
burke that question. The atheist is 
not. educated though he have as 
many degrees as General Foch had 
decorations. 

But let us understand what we 
mean in this instance by religion. 
I use the word just now in its min- 
imum sense. And I venture to say 
of education what Arthur Machen 
(in his Hieroglyphics) says of lit- 
erary talent. You cannot have it 
unless you believe in the eternal 
truths and—what is more impor- 
tant—feel them as realities. Machen 
says that literature is the expres- 
sion of Catholic dogma, but he 
adds, “Don’t imagine that you can 
improve your literary chances by 
subscribing to the Catechism or 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. 


Education 
Implies 
Religion 
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But unless you have assimilated 
the dogmas—the eternal truths on 
which these things rest... you 
never can write literature.” You 
must realize, he continues, “that 
man is not the creature of the 
drawing room or the Stock Ex- 
change, but a lonely soul, confront- 
ed by the Source of all souls.” 
Earlier in the same volume he 
speaks of “the ecstasy, rapture, 
adoration, awe, mystery, sense of 
the unknown, desire for the un- 
known,” which differentiates litera- 
ture from “the mass of stuff which 
is not literature.” 

What a writer of literature must 
possess, no educated man must 
lack. He must feel the mystery 
at the heart of the universe and 
indeed not only at its heart but in 
its very finger-tips—the mystery in 
a blade of grass, a drop of water, 
or as Walt Whitman says, the mys- 


tery in a hair on the back of his 


hand. With infinite mysteries be- 
fore his eyes and under his feet 
and over his head, he will not be 
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flippant. He cannot scoff. He 
must be reverent. He will walk 
softly and speak gently as though 
the whole world were a sanctuary, 
as indeed it is. 

The man who does not see this 
and feel it, lacks something that 
has always been held human—the 
religious sense. He might as well 
lack eyesight or sympathy or in- 
tellect. He is frustrated, trun- 
cated, stunted, and so not edu- 
cated. 


NE might continue. The diffi- 
culty is to stop, for the topic 
is alluring. But there are limits in 
the space of the magazine and to 
the patience of the reader. But let 
me conclude as I commenced. This 
little informal essay is not meant 
to be comprehensive. It makes no 
claim to be satisfactory even to the 
one who writes it. But let each 
one make his own catalogue of the 
marks of an educated man—and 
write down the reason of his choice. 
It will add to his education. 








Recent 


THE CuBAN REVOLUTION 


For many weeks dissatisfaction 
has been seething in Cuba, but the 
Government in power maintained 
the upper hand and attempts at re- 
volt were quickly put down. How- 
ever, the army finally turned 
against President Machado on Au- 
gust 11th, and demanded his resig- 
nation within twenty-four hours. 
Our American Ambassador, Sum- 
ner Welles, had been trying for 
days to persuade the President to 
resign. Cuban public opinion had 


turned against him, a general strike 
had paralyzed business for several 
days, European countries had ap- 
pealed to the United States to pro- 


tect their nationals on the island, 
and there was a growing feeling 
that the United States might resort 
to armed intervention, as she had 
a right to do according to the Platt 
amendment. With all these odds 
against him, Gerardo Machado 
asked Congress for “fa leave of ab- 
sence,” and fled from the country 
on August 12th. The President 
pro tem., is Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes, until Congress is able to meet 
and arrange for an election. 
Grave disorders, especially in 
Havana, occurred on the day of the 
President’s flight. A mob sacked 
the Palace and sought out members 
of the secret police who were be- 
lieved to have put to death “thou- 
sands” of those opposed to the 
Machado régime; many of them, 
including their leader, were killed. 
The new President seems satisfac- 
tory to most of the factions in Cuba 
and he is well known to Washing- 
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ton, having represented his coun- 
try there from 1914 to 1922. Most 
of his political life has been spent 
in the diploinatic service, though 
he was Secretary of State at the 
beginning of Machado’s term in 
1925, but he soon resigned. 

President Roosevelt kept in close 
touch with affairs in Cuba and even 
before the resignation of Machado 
announced his earnest wish to co- 
operate for the economic restora- 
tion of Cuba as soon as the island 
had settled its political difficulties. 
His plan is summarized under four 
points by a special writer in the 
Herald Tribune, August 12th, as 
follows: 

“1. Establishment of the em- 
ployees of the Cuban sugar and to- 
bacco plantations on small parcels 
of land on which they can produce 
their own subsistence when unem- 
ployed. 

“2. Reorganization of the inter- 
nal and external debts of the Cu- 
ban government. 

“3. Inclusion of Cuba with Mex- 
ico and the United States and its 
possessions in a regional sugar- 
control agreement. 

“4. A new reciprocal tariff agree- 
ment between the United States 
and Cuba.” 

The same paper carried a state- 
ment the same day that had been 
issued by Raymond L. Buell, re- 
search director of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, in which he advo- 
cated that the Platt amendment be 
abrogated or modified. Except for 
it Machado would have been 
thrown out of office long ago, he 
claimed. “Having no fear of forci- 
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ble overthrow,” Mr. Buell stated, 
“because of the Platt amendment, 
the Presidents of Cuba have been 
tempted to hold unfair elections 
and ignore social interests for per- 
sonal gain. Likewise because of 
the Platt Amendment and the reci- 
procity treaty of 1902, the econom- 
ic resources of Cuba have largely 
passed into the hands of Wall 
Street interests.” 

Mr. Buell continued his state- 
ment listing some of the evils of 
the late régime. “Despite a prom- 
ise to hold office only for four 
years, he [Machado] brought about 
his re-election in 1928 for a term 
of six years, without allowing any 
candidate to run in opposition. The 
political murders for which he has 
been responsible are now univer- 
sally admitted. Moreover, despite 
a no-foreign-loan pledge, Machado 
soon began a series of operations 
with an American syndicate, head- 
ed by the Chase National Bank, 
which has doubled the foreign debt 
of Cuba. Although the people have 
been reduced to the verge of star- 
vation, Machado has loyally kept 
up interest payments, when a doz- 
en other governments under simi- 
lar circumstances have defaulted. 
Finally, Machado accepted the 
Chadbourne sugar plan, which im- 
posed a greater sacrifice upon Cuba 
than any other sugar-producing 
country, and enacted the sugar 
stabilization law in 1930, under 
which American bankers received 
government bonds in place of un- 
collectable notes from Cuban sugar 
mills.” 

The extent of our money inter- 
ests in Cuba, that is, of investments 
by individuals, institutions and 
corporations, is estimated by the 
New York Times as between one 
and a quarter and one and a half 
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billion dollars. Most of this is in 
the sugar industry, possibly $370,- 
000,000. 





AUSTRIA AND THE GREAT POWERS 


Ever since the World War Aus- 
tria has had to make a valiant fight 
to maintain its own existence and 
independence. For several weeks 
there has been severe friction with 
the Hitler régime. In spite of the 
Versailles Treaty by which Ger- 
many agreed to respect the inde- 
pendence of its war-time ally, the 
Nazis have tried in vain to gain a 
foothold in Austria. Their spokes- 
men at home have been frank 
about their aims to make one great 
State that would include German 
Austria. Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, who became Dictator in 
March, has shown great energy and 
resourcefulness in repelling these 
threats to the national integrity ot 
his country. Dollfuss is a devout 
Catholic; it was recorded of him re- 
cently that faced with a particular- 
ly difficult crisis, he slipped off 
quietly and attended Mass and 
prayed for light and help. 

There is a minority Nazi party 
in Austria but all the other parties 
are united against it. Dollfuss has 
forbidden Nazi meetings and dem- 
onstrations, and has outlawed the 
leaders of the party. German 
planes have flown over Austria 
dropping Nazi propaganda litera- 
ture and broadcasting stations in 
Germany have carried programs of 
the same nature. Dollfuss called 
the attention of Britain, France and 
Italy to these things, and the Am- 
bassadors of the three Powers, 
separately and orally, presented a 
remonstrance to Berlin. Mean- 
while, Premier Gémbés of Hun- 
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gary, concluded an Austro-Hunga- 
rian-Italian trade pact with Pre- 
mier Mussolini, by which Italy 
gives great trade advantages to the 
other two countries. Therefore, 
even though the Hitler Government 
resented the recent action of the 
three European Powers, it is not 
likely to provoke Austria too far 
when she has such allies. 


in, 
> 





A CATHOLIC NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR SouTH AFRICA 


At the end of July a conference 
of the Bishops of South Africa was 
held in Johannesburg and _ they 
drew up a program for united 
Catholic Action in that vast coun- 
try. The main principles of the 
plan were laid down but details of 
organization have still to be worked 
out locally for the different centers. 
The N. C. W. C. correspondent in 
that faraway land reported that 
“the weakness of Catholic Action 
in a vast country such as South 
Africa has till now been the lack of 
effective cohesion between the dif- 
ferent centers. There have been 
local organizations, but up to now 
there has been no truly national 
organization that could speak in 
the name of the whole Catholic 
community, both clergy and laity. 
One of the main purposes of the 
present plan is to remedy this de- 
fect, so that the many local organi- 
zations can be represented directly 
on a National Council for Catholic 
Action.” 


a 
> 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
NURSES 


An International Association of 
Catholic Nurses, recently founded 
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by the Rev. E. F. Garesché, S.J., 
met late in July at Lourdes. Over 
eight hundred nurses, Sisters and 
laywomen, gathered from various 
countries, in most of which there 
were already National Associations 
of Catholic Nurses. Meetings were 
held in the upper Basilica from 
which the Blessed Sacrament had 
been removed. It was resolved to 
sponsor a world-wide day of prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin, Health of the 
Sick. The plan is to hold an In- 
ternational gathering every four 
years. 

At the same time a much larger 
group forming an International As- 
sociation of Graduate Nurses met 
in Paris. About 2,000, Catholics 
and non-Catholics, from 42 coun- 
tries, assembled in Notre Dame to 
ask God’s blessing on their activ- 
ities. There were a large number 
of Sisters of nursing Orders, nota- 
ble among whom were the Augus- 
tines Hospitaliéres of the Hotel- 
Dieu in Paris, who constitute the 
oldest society of nurses in the 
world. They have the title of 
Canonesses of Notre Dame. 


_— 
oe 





ADDITIONS TO THE METROPOLITAN 
MuSsEUM 


THROUGH the generosity of Mrs. 
Henry Morganthau twenty icons of 
Byzantine and Russian workman- 
ship which she collected in the 
Near East, went on exhibition last 
month in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. Mr. Bryson 
Burroughs, curator of paintings in 
the Museum, was quoted in the 
New York Times as saying that he 
believed two of the works were By- 
zantine, a “Virgin and Child,” and 
the Blessed Virgin with hands up- 
lifted in prayer, probably from the 
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fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury. “Of the Russian pictures,” 
the quotation continues, “the most 
interesting are the series of twelve 
with their original repoussé silver 
frames. The whole forms a calen- 
dar of the saints and festivals to 
which each day of the year is sa- 
cred. Though miniaturelike in 
scale, these panels exemplify admi- 
rably the richness and decorative 
beauty of the Russian style in the 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth cen- 
turies.” The collection was placed 
in the Museum’s room of recent 
accessions. 


<a 
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Two DIOCESES IN THE WEST 
FILLED 


Two priests from the Eastern 
States have been chosen to fill the 
vacant Sees of Helena, Montana, 
and Seattle, Washington. The Rev. 


Dr. Ralph L. Hayes, a native of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and pastor of the 
Church of St. Catherine of Sienna 
in that city, was named Bishop of 
Helena to succeed the Most Rev. 
George J. Finnigan of the Holy 
Cross Community, who died a year 


ago. The Diocese of Seattle has 
been vacant since last December 
when the Most Rev. Edward J. 
O’Dea died on Christmas Day. The 
Bishop-elect is the Rev. Dr. Ger- 
ald Shaughnessy, of the Marist Fa- 
thers, a native of Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Shaughnessy was attached to 
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the Marist College in Washington 
and has served on the staff of the 
Apostolic Delegation there under 
three Delegates. He is to be con- 
secrated by the present Delegate, 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Cicognani, in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University. 





AN EVENING Mass at LourDES 


Tue last of the series of Appari- 
tions to Bernadette at Lourdes took 
place at six o’clock in the evening. 
To commemorate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of this event, the Holy 
Father granted special permission 
for Solemn Mass to be celebrated 
at this hour. Solemn Vespers pre- 
ceded the Mass. Then the Most 
Rev. Ernest Mennechet, Bishop of 
Soissons, pontificated in the pres- 
ence of His Eminence, Jean Car- 
dinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. 
The sermon was delivered by the 
Bishop of Lourdes, the Most Rev. 
Peter Gerlier. Twenty-two Arch- 
bishops and Bishops were present 
and it was estimated 60,000 people 
witnessed the Mass which was cele- 
brated in the open in front of the 
Basilica of the Rosary. Among the 
prelates were the Most Rev. Boles- 
lav Sloskan, former Archbishop of 
Mohilew in Russia, long an exile in 
Siberia, and six Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese Bishops recently consecrat- 
ed in Rome by the Holy Father. 








Our Contributors 


For obvious reasons, ALBERT 
BrANbDT in writing his very timely 
“Hitlerism versus Catholicism,” has 
had to use a pseudonym. A grad- 
uate of German universities, from 
which he holds his Ph.D. and LL.D. 
degrees, Dr. Brandt has been for 
many years a close student of Ger- 
man affairs. An active pacifist, he 
has opposed the rise of German 
Fascism in the press and on the 
platform. He is a contributor to 
many German periodicals, and 
since his recent arrival in this 
country, to many of our own, 
among them Current History and 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
The fact that he is not a Catholic 
lends double interest to his article. 


Carnot Cowarp (“Foxes Have 
Holes”), having written frequently 
for our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment, gave us her first poem last 
April. Information about her and 
her work as writer and artist may 
be found in that issue. 


WE know our readers will wel- 
come another story from the pen of 
Sister Mary CATHARINE (“Nut- 
Brown Angel”), whose “Racketeer” 
in our October number last year 
was so well received. Instructor in 
the English Department of the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, her work is already well 
known in our Catholic magazines. 


WE recommend A.N. RAYBOULD’s 
“In the Vanguard of Catholic 
Thought” to Catholic victims of an 
inferiority complex, whose name 
we fear is legion. Irish by birth 


but widely traveled, Dr. Raybould 
lives in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
whence he sends us from time to 
time articles reflecting a deep in- 
terest in and a wide acquaintance 
with Catholic cultural subjects. 


WE are fortunate indeed in see- 
ing Chicago’s Fair through Mrs. 
EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER 
WyatT’s eyes, either before or aft- 
er a personal visit. Her pen was 
never happier than in “Progress,” 
not even in the much praised pages 
of her Drama Department. 


ANNE (Mrs. B. E.) Sutton, teach- 
er of Romance languages and moth- 
er of four children, is perforce an 
intermittent contributor. “Goethe 
as a Friend” was read last year at 
a Goethe Centenary meeting at 
Colorado College. It is to be re- 
printed in one of the regular col- 
lege pamphlets for its own records 
and also to send to the collection of 
Goetheana at Yale. 


In quite another vein than her 


last month’s contribution, Katu- 
ERINE Breécy, Litt.D., writes of 
“Some Fruits of the Oxford Move- 
ment.” She is to give an exten- 
sion course on “Catholic Poetry 
since the Oxford Movement” at 
Villanova College this coming win- 
ter, a subject on which she also 
spoke at the recent convention of 
Catholic College Clubs at Atlantic 
City. Though much is being writ- 
ten these days on the Oxford Move- 
ment, Miss Brégy approaches it 
from a somewhat different angle 
than other writers. 
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WE can tell our readers nothing 
new of Rev. HuGu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 
(“Old Nuns”), one of the best 
known of our priestly littérateurs, 
and a contributor of prose and 
verse to our pages for many years. 


A NEw name this month is that 
of GeorGce JackosBoice (“And So It 
Was Written ...”), who after three 
years at the College of Arts and 
Letters of the University of Notre 
Dame, set off on a geographical 
tangent and “with meager funds, a 
knapsack and determined inten- 
tions rode a bicycle 3,000 miles 
over Western Europe from Havre 
to Budapest.” Returning to the 
University to graduate, he was 
awarded the J. Sinnott Meyers 
Burse for general excellence in 
Journalism, a pursuit in which he 
still indulges, while nominally 
president of the Monarch Road Ma- 


chinery Co. in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Heap of the English Department 
of College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, 
StsTER MiriAM, M.A., has contrib- 
uted prose and poetry to our pages 
for almost a decade. Litany, the an- 
nual magazine issued under her egis 
by College Misericordia, has re- 
sumed publication after an interim 
of three years and again takes its 
place as a pacemaker in the making 
of annuals. Sister Miriam’s article, 
“Richard Le Gallienne Toys with 
Virtue,” in our April, 1932, issue, 
has been the subject of much favor- 
able comment from discerning 
critics. 


PROMINENT among our Southern 
writers, VirGINIA TAYLOR (Mrs. J. 
Jett) McCormick (“Ali”) has ap- 
peared in many of our depart- 
ments. Last year saw the publica- 
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tion of another volume of her poems, 
Radio to Daedalus, and a second edi- 
tion of her Charcoal and Chalk, 
much of which was originally print- 
ed by us. 


A cousin of the famous Samuel 
and President of the International 
Mark Twain Society of Webster 
Groves, Mo., Cyrir CLEMENS, 
should be somewhat of an author- 
ity on humorists. “A Neglected Hu- 
morist: Father Prout,” has grown 
out of his research in preparation of 
his forthcoming biography of Fa- 
ther Prout. Mr. Clemens is the edi- 
tor of a volume of Mark Twain’s let- 
ters, Mark Twain, the Letter Writ- 
er, and the author of a life of Josh 
Billings, the latter reviewed in our 
July number. 


JAMES W. LANE treats a mooted 
subject in “Art and Morality,” the 
second article he has given us. 
Art and literary critic, Mr. Lane 
lives in St. James, L. I., and de- 
votes his time to writing. He is a 
contributor to America, The Com- 
monweal, Creative Art, etc. 


CrisTEL HastinGs (“Fisherman’s 
Wharf”) still yields to the spell of 
the sea, though hers is evidently 
the seeing eye which finds beauty 
in all nature’s aspects. 


Our readers will learn with deep 
regret of the serious illness of Mr- 
CHAEL MONAHAN (“The Lure of 
Pompeii”), to whom they are in- 
debted for many alluring journeys 
to beloved spots in Europe. A 
lucky find recently disclosed about 
two hundred copies of Mr. Mona- 
han’s delightful and characteristic 
An Attic Dreamer, now out of print 
together with so many other works 
we can ill afford to lose. 





Mew Books 


Discovering Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew.—The Name and Nature of Poetry. 
By A. E. Housman.—Our Movie-Made Children. By Henry James Forman.—The 
University Series. Edited by the University Society —The March of Democracy. 
Vols. I. & II. By James Truslow Adams.—Twenty Years A-Growing. By Maurice 
O’Sullivan.—Troilus and Cressida. Englished anew by George Philip Krapp.— 
A Light of the Church in Kentucky. By Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, 0.P.—History 
of the Popes. Vols. XXIII. & XXIV. By Ludwig von Pastor. Edited by Ralph 
Francis Kerr.—The Chamber Music of Brahms. By Daniel Gregory Mason.— 
Shorter Notices Pamphlet Publications. 


Discovering Poetry. By Elizabeth 
Drew. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

The Name and Nature of Poetry. By 
A. E. Housman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

In spite of many superficial but 
plausible complaints that poetry 
has become an esthetic luxury 
rather than a necessity of “the good 
life” for modern men and women, 
there is no doubt that it continues 
to absorb in its service many of 
the best contemporary minds. And 
a half year which gives us Theo- 
dore Maynard’s recently reviewed 
Preface to Poetry, together with the 
present two volumes of poetic criti- 
cism, can emphatically not be ac- 
cused of indifference to the art. 
There are curious resemblances, 
and just as curious contrasts, be- 
tween Miss Drew’s Discovering Po- 
etry and Dr. Maynard’s treatise. 
Both books are concerned with the 
same material—considering the es- 
sence and form of poetry, the poet 
and the reader, and providing rich- 
ly illustrative readings. But while 
the Preface covers its ground so 
completely that it becomes an al- 
most inevitable textbook for stu- 
dents of poetry, Miss Drew’s subtle 
and scholarly volume belongs rath- 
er on a list of “required reading.” 


Her fundamental purpose has 
been to increase in the reader— 
since one can scarcely hope to cre- 
ate these virtues—“both enthusi- 
asm and discrimination about po- 
etry.” And bringing to the work, 
as she does, devotion, intellectual 
delicacy and admirable taste, she is 
not likely to fail. Her final chap- 
ter on the “Continuity of Poetry” is 
particularly provocative. For while 
practically everyone will agree that 
the objective outer life of the age 
has, during the past few hundred 
years, contributed less and less to 
the inspiration of the poet—as in- 
deed of all other artists—driving 
him continuously in upon subjec- 
tive experience, one wonders wheth- 
er Miss Drew does not overestimate 
the undoubted influence of contem- 
porary science and psychology upon 
poetry. For as she herself points 
out, humanity continues to face 
“the same eternal human _ prob- 
lems,” and poetry continues to go 
on: the individual note which sur- 
vives being always the one which 
touches most closely upon the uni- 
versal. 

A. E. Housman’s brief but impor- 
tant essay—being the Leslie Ste- 
phen lecture delivered last May at 
Cambridge—is not to be missed by 
any poetry lover. Disclaiming at 
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the outset to be a “literary critic,” 
the poet proceeds to a character- 
istically fine and pregnant discus- 
sion—utterly untechnical, and pur- 
posely emotional rather than intel- 
lectual in its approach. There can 
be no doubt that his own penetrat- 
ing words, together with the words 
quoted so illuminatingly from 
Chaucer to Blake, succeed almost 
magically in laying bare the inner 
secret of poetry that “strong tremor 
of unreasonable excitement” sensed 
in “some region deeper than the 
mind.” And Mr. Housman’s clos- 
ing confession of how one of his 
own poems got itself written, with 
its delightful blending of beer, an 
outdoor walk and the importunate 
daemon of creation, brings poetry 
where it ought to be—very close, 
indeed, to life. K. B. 


Our Movie-Made Children. By Henry 
James Forman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

At a cost of more than $200,000, 
provided by the Payne Fund, the 
Motion Picture Research Council 
has for several years been investi- 
gating the effects of “movies” on 
children and minors. The findings 
are being published by the Mac- 
millan Company in a series of 
twelve monographs containing near- 
ly three thousand pages; and a 
popular summary of these has been 
made by Mr. Henry James Forman. 
He tells us the following results: 
Moving pictures reach a vast num- 
ber of the population, nearly 100,- 
000,000 weekly, of whom about a 
quarter are minors; the pictures 
are overloaded with sex and crime; 
they make a vivid impression on 
the youthful imagination, affect the 
nervous system of children notice- 
ably, and largely influence both 
opinion and conduct. The facts 
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are published in the hope of arous- 
ing codperation on the part of the 
producer, the parent, and the pub- 
lic in general, so that some way 
may be found to make the movies 
promote the proper development 
and not the demoralization of our 
young people. Generally speaking 
the conclusions are quite in har- 
mony with the opinions usually 
entertained by thoughtful people, 
but the statistical method employed 
and the scientific experiments de- 
vised by the investigators, give a 
peculiar value to their findings. 
We should no longer dawdle over 
an educational issue thus shown to 
be of major importance. The Cath- 
olic conscience can make itself felt 
as a strong force for the common 
good, if some one will—as they say 
nowadays—provide a practical way 
of “canalizing” our good will and 
energy. J. Mcs. 


The University Series. Prepared un- 
der the Editorial Supervision of 
the University Society, New York. 
In behalf of the average reader 

anxious for a glance at the high 
lights of modern science, the Uni- 
versity Society is publishing a series 
of brochures written by men who 
have the standing of authorities in 
various departments. The booklets 
are compact, comprehensive and of 
convenient form. They come in an- 
swer to what is undoubtedly a wide- 
spread need which becomes yearly 
more imperative, partly because of 
our rapidly receding youth and 
partly because of the amazing speed 
of scientific progress during recent 
years. 

Of the forty booklets planned, the 
twelve which have already ap- 
peared, in Units One, Two and 
Three, cover many of those inter- 
esting phases of science which the 
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present generation has come to look 
upon as especially its own concern. 
Stars and Planets, including our 
Earth—Plant and Animal and Hu- 
man Life and Fossils and Races— 
Energy and Matter and Time and 
Space and Relativity; these form 
the menu of a tempting feast of rea- 
son. To prepare them the manage- 
ment has levied upon the resources 
of such institutions as the Univer- 
sities of California, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Yale, the American Museum 
of Natural History and the Brook- 
lyn Botanical Garden. 
Unfortunately the editors have 
seen fit to aim not only at a résumé 
of scientific findings, but also at an 
interpretation of scientific facts 
very broadly understood. The re- 
sult of this is that we find the spe- 
cialists stepping outside their prov- 
ince and writing about things in 
which they are neither authoritative 
nor competent. Further, even in 
their own proper fields, they are 
sometimes more dogmatic than sci- 
entific. One writer divides all or- 
ganized knowledge into the two 
fields of biology and physics. An- 
other tells us about the naturalistic 
origin of life. Another affirms—as 
if no scientific man and no scientific 
argument could be found in oppo- 
sition-—the evolutionary origin of 
man. It is to be feared that diffi- 
cult situations like these will multi- 
ply as the series proceeds. If writ- 
ers cannot remain strictly scientific 
and objective in such comparative- 
ly harmless fields as Energy and 
Matter—where we encounter an ill- 
timed discussion of the nature of 
religion—what likelihood is there 
that they will exercise proper self- 
restraint when they take up the 
very delicate issues suggested by 
some of the titles already an- 
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nounced, but not yet published? 
From what point of view for in- 
stance will this series discuss such 
matters as the Papacy, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Reformation, Queen, Bess, 
Miracles, Birth Control, Divorce, 
Sterilization, Euthanasia? Hardly 
will this group of men, differing as 
they obviously must in their out- 
look on the universe, create a com- 
pleted work which can be recom- 
mended to the average reader. 

One is led therefore to consider 
the project rather too ambitious. 
Would it not perhaps have been wis- 
er to dissociate the various depart- 
ments of knowledge so thoroughly 
that each, complete in itself, would 
entail no sort of relationship with 
other departments? A series of book- 
lets by competent men dealing with 
the sciences in which physical evi- 
dence alone is acceptable would be 
very valuable, assuming of course 
that the editor makes every cobbler 
stick to his last. But once there is a 
question of embarking upon the 
tossing seas of history, ethics and 
religion, collisions and shipwrecks 
are inevitable. We await the com- 
pleted work before committing our- 
selves to anything more than a pro- 
visional approval of these publica- 
tions, for in matters thus serious 
one defect vitiates the whole. 

J. McS. 


The March of Democracy. Vol. I.: 
The Rise of the Union. Vol. IL: 
From Civil War to World Power. 


New 
Sons. 


By James Truslow Adams. 
York: Chas. Scribner’s 
$3.50 a volume. 

Mr. Adams has written another 
history of the United States, con- 
cerning himself this time not with 
interpreting but with summarizing 
our story. Yet the former rather 
than the latter activity is his métier; 
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and these two volumes do not rise 
to the level of The Epic of America. 
The readers who need a complete 
summary will hardly find this new 
work sufficient for their needs. 
With a good sense of color and 
with a frank temper, the author 
presents the phases of our progress 
from the Colonial period to the elec- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt. He 
gives discriminating estimates of 
the Puritans and of the various sec- 
tional antagonisms; he discusses 
the repercussion of English poli- 
cies in this country with scholarly 
calm. Lord Baltimore and the 
Maryland Colony receive scant jus- 
tice; and Sherman is regarded from 
the standpoint of a Southerner. In 
style the author is often very care- 
less. Occasionally he goes off into 


his favorite field, philosophizing 
when he should be busy epitomiz- 
ing; and at other times he gives 
more than necessary attention to 


detail. Not often does he focus a 
convincing light upon the heart of 
things, or present the whole embryo 
in one full pregnant phrase. This 
verdict implies that we judge his 
work by exacting standards for, of 
course, if contrasted with the mere 
journalist, or the partisan, he would 
deserve to be ranked as excellent. 
He indicates the various strands of 
our history — racial, political, eco- 
nomic—with perhaps less than ade- 
quate attention to education. To- 
ward religion, his general attitude 
is that of a man frightened lest he 
offend one element or another. In 
short this very interesting summary 
of our history, although fairly well 
done, leaves the perfect work still 
to be achieved. 

The illustrations of the two vol- 
umes, admirably chosen, original 
and abundant—they must number 
nearly five hundred—form a rare 
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collection of prints, paintings, news- 
papers, posters and the like; and 
even apart from the text they would 
serve to outline in picturesque fash- 
ion the successive phases of our na- 
tional progress. J. Mcs. 


Twenty Years A-Growing. By Mau- 
rice O’Sullivan. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 

Once in a weary while there 
comes with startling suddenness 
that beautiful thing—a voice vi- 
brant with truth and innocence 
piercing the world of letters. And 
at once those counterfeits which 
had contented us because we 
thought them real are shown up as 
waxwork simulations. Out of the 
mass of books dealing with Ireland 
and the Irish here now is such a 
voice ringing through the pages of 
this truly remarkable autobiogra- 
phy. It is a song of freedom from 
sophistication, of youth on a wind- 
swept cliff with wild seabirds, graz- 
ing sheep and seals above, beside 
and below. Its author, Maurice 
O’Sullivan, is a young Irishman 
who wrote this tale of his first 
twenty years to please himself and 
his friends and neighbors. Its 
scene is Great Blasket, a little is- 
land that in some long forgotten 
age may, perhaps, have leaped from 
the mainland into the sea as leap 
the young fish now about its feet, 
and remains suspended between 
this age and that. On its shoul- 
ders dwell a forgotten people, about 
one hundred fifty now in number. 
They live a simple kindly life, spin- 
ning, weaving, fishing, dancing, 
singing, loving the beauty about 
them, expressing their joys and 
sorrows in a rich and pungent lan- 
guage, doing all things in God’s 
name and by His leave. 

The astonishing thing that O’Sul- 
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livan has achieved is not that he in- 
terprets for you this living island 
of beauty but that by his magic 
talisman he actually wafts you 
there so that you see, feel, hear, 
breathe it as he does himself. Yet 
this lovely song might never have 
gladdened our hearts had it not 
been for a young English student, 
George Thomson, who ventured to 
the island, found and recognized 
the genius in a country lad, bade 
him write his book in Irish, trans- 
lated it with the help of Moya 
Llewelyn Davies, published and 
gave it to the world in two lan- 
guages at once. C. A. 


Troilus and Cressida. Englished 


anew by George Philip Krapp. 
With wood engravings by Eric 
Gill. 
$3.50. 
Some months ago, in reviewing 
in these pages Chesterton’s Chaucer, 


New York: Random House. 


I noted with approval his argument 
for the moderate modernization of 
the text. And I still believe in it 
on general principles, while doubt- 
ing whether we should expect a 
first-rate poet to undertake such a 
labor (for it would need a first- 
rate poet) when anybody can learn 
to read Chaucer in the original 
without much effort. Professor 
Krapp’s version now deepens my 
doubt. For while it is made by a 
man who is at once a Chaucer 
scholar and a competent poet, it is 
not quite evident what we have 
gained. For the incorrigibly lazy 
this rendering of Troilus and Cri- 
seyde certainly makes matters 
easy; but just as certainly it makes 
the poem itself less beautiful. This 
is admitted implicitly by Professor 
Krapp in his own “Proem,” which 
is full of modesty and good sense 
and humor. 
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“Not learned doctors have I in my 
mind, 
Who love you less than they love 
commentaries,” 


he writes, and admits that he, like 
every modernizer, 


“Must yield, from time to time, 
To pressing exigencies of the 
rhyme.” 


All of this should be disarming to 
the sternest critic (and I am far 
from being that); yet, with the 
best will in the world, and granting 
that modernization is all very well 
in theory, I cannot see that the 
trick has been turned in this in- 
stance much better than it has been 
turned by others who have at- 
tempted it. What I have in mind 
is a modernization that would leave 
nine-tenths of what Chaucer wrote 
intact, recasting only the really dif- 
ficult bits. But that is probably 
impossible in practice, for once re- 
vision is begun it is difficult to de- 
fine its limits. And, as Professor 
Krapp ruefully points out in his 
“Proem,” Chaucer’s lines have 
grown shorter by the discarding of 
the final e, and this calls for pad- 
ding by the translator. We might 
as well learn how to read Middle 
English and be done with it. 

A word should be said about Eric 
Gill’s illustrations. They have been 
made by one of the greatest artists 
now alive. But they are beside the 
point, being altogether out of key 
with the poem, exhibiting, as they 
do, a mystical eroticism that to the 
present reviewer at least seems 
more erotic than mystical. And the 
engravings that are supposed to be 
of Chaucer are nothing else than 
Mr. Gill’s portraits of himself. 

T. M. 
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A Light of the Church in Kentucky. 
By Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P. 
Washington, D. C.: The Domini- 
cana. $3.00. 

We have come across Father 
Samuel Wilson, the pioneer Cath- 
olic scholar of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and the first Dominican provin- 
cial in the United States, in the 
pages of Father O’Daniel’s biogra- 
phies of the Dominican bishops, 
Fenwick of Ohio and Miles of Ten- 
nessee. At the urging of Dr. Guil- 
day of the Catholic University of 
America, Father O’Daniel deter- 
mined to devote a special volume to 
the career of this humble and little 
known Dominican. The biography 
meant years of research and labor, 
but it was well worth while for the 
insight it gives into Catholic life in 
Kentucky during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

After a brief outline of Father 


Wilson’s life and labors in England 
and Belgium, the author pictures 
this pioneer missionary as an ideal 
religious, a zealous pastor, and a 
scholarly educator of youth. We 
have a most detailed account of St. 
Thomas College under his presi- 


dency, and of St. Rose’s parish 
which he administered for years. 
Father O’Daniel is a bit critical of 
bishops who dared differ in matters 
of policy from his Dominican con- 
freres. Does Cardinal Consalvi or- 
der the little band of Dominicans to 
be divided between Ohio and Ken- 
tucky? He is called to task for his 
“ill advised interference,” and ac- 
cused of impeding the progress of 
Catholic education. Do Archbishop 
Carroll and Bishop Flaget ask the 
Dominicans to help staff some of 
their poor missions? Their policy 
is stamped as “short sighted.” 
Those great missionary priests, Fa- 
thers Badin and Nerynckx are al- 
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ways in the wrong in their differ- 
ences with the Dominicans, and the 
late Bishop Maes of Covington, who 
dared defend them, is called to task 
for his “unfairness and prejudice.” 
It is interesting to learn how good 
men may differ on matters of policy. 
B. &. Cc 


History of the Popes. By Ludwig 
von Pastor. Edited by Ralph 
Francis Kerr of the London Ora- 
tory. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. Vols. XXIII.-XXIV. $5.00 
each. 

These last two volumes of Pas- 
tor’s great work deal with a neg- 
lected period of Church history, the 
important pontificate of Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. (1592-1605). 

Dr. Pastor sketches for us life- 
like portraits of the Aldobrandini 
Pope and his three famous neph- 
ews, of Cardinals Baronius, Bellar- 
mine, Toledo, Madruzzo and Ales- 
sandro de’Medici; of ruling mon- 
archs, Henry IV. of France, Philip 
II. and Philip III. of Spain, the Em- 
peror Rudolph, James I. of Eng- 
land, Sigismund of Poland; and of 
St. Francis de Sales. He records 
the many diplomatic moves that re- 
sulted in the absolution of Henry 
IV. of France and the consequent 
saving of the Latin races to the 
Faith, the Pope’s successful efforts 
in freeing the papacy from the tute- 
lage of Spain, his determined cru- 
sade against the Turks, his reform 
measures in Rome and in every 
country of Europe, the persecution 
of Catholics in Holland, Sweden 
and Great Britain, the great Jubilee 
of 1600 which brought 1,200,000 
pilgrims to Rome, the work of the 
foreign missions and the begin- 
nings of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, the controversy 
between the Jesuits and the Do- 














minicans on grace, the burning of 
Giordano Bruno, and the parricide 
of Beatrice Cenci. 

Clement VIII. was a man of 
blameless life and ardent piety, in- 
tent more upon the things of God 
than upon his secular princedom. 
He said Mass very early every 
morning giving Communion to his 
household, went to Confession 
every day to Cardinal Baronius, ob- 
served all the Church’s fasts rigor- 
ously despite his continual gout, 
and edified the Romans by practic- 
ing the devotion of the Seven 
Churches, by often ascending the 
Scala Sancta on his knees, and by 
his great charity to the poor and 
sick. His one great fault was his 
nepotism, a weakness he himself 
admitted; but, as Pastor declares, 
it was far more limited than the 
nepotism of the Rovere, Borgia or 
Farnese Popes. 

Theologians will find the chap- 
ter on the controversy between the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans on 
grace most interesting. Pastor 
criticizes Pope Clement, as did Car- 
dinal Bellarmine at the time in a 
most frank letter, for his novel and 
unheard-of method of presiding 
personally over the congregation 
he had especially appointed to dis- 
cuss the most thorny questions of 
dogmatic theology. He insists, as 
did Bellarmine, that the Pope was 
a jurist but not a theologian, that 
the disputants were allowed to ig- 
nore the main problem of “physical 
predetermination,” while they spent 
hour after hour over unimportant 
and secondary details. Pastor adds: 
“From the beginning the two Or- 
ders were not treated on equal 
terms. The Dominicans were al- 
lowed to come forward as ‘the de- 
fenders of the doctrine of grace,’ 
and as the accusers, while the Jes- 
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uits had to take their place on the 
bench of the accused; thus the 
Pope put himself in a_ position 
which after the end of the matter 
proved a false one” (Vol. XXIV., p. 
360). Pastor, however, rightly 
praises the Pope for his zeal in at- 
tempting to free the Church from 
a troublesome quarrel, and for “the 
self-control which never suffered 
him to take any mistaken action of 
importance against the Jesuits, in 
spite of his distrust of them.” 
The closing chapters tell of Pope 
Clement’s predilection for scholars, 
and his patronage of the arts. He 
increased the treasures of the Vat- 
ican Library, encouraged writers 
like Bellarmine and Baronius, in- 
vited the poet Tasso to Rome, fin- 
ished the dome of St. Peter’s, re- 
stored Mary Major’s and five other 
Roman churches, decorated the 
Hall of Consistories and the Sala 
Clementina, founded the Scotch col- 
lege and the Clementinum, and 
built bridges over the Tiber and 
the Nera. Truly a fitting pontifi- 
cate for the closing volumes of this 
unsurpassed work of Catholic his- 
torical scholarship, written never- 
theless with all the grace and light- 
ness of touch characteristic of the 
romance or the essay. B. L. C. 
The Chamber Music of Brahms. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Mr. Mason offers the public the 
first analytical study—to his knowl- 
edge—of all the many sided cham- 
ber music of Brahms. Readers of 
the author’s previous books are 
prepared for his rare union of mas- 
tery of subject matter, lucidity of 
exposition, charm and anima- 
tion of manner. In his conclusion 
he states that his aim “has been to 
see what the works are in them- 
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selves as musical constructions, and 
only secondarily to interpret them 
as expressions of personality, since 
that aspect of them is, finally, less 
important than pure beauty.” In 
Mr. Mason’s hands, however, the 
analytical, the technical, the imper- 
sonal approach, can generate an ex- 
citement almost dramatic, without 
ever compromising its integrity. 

The volume opens with this in- 
teresting and well substantiated 
fact: “It is one of the ironies of 
music history that the first work in 
Brahm’s great series of twenty-four 
masterpieces of chamber music— 
the Trio in B major, opus 8— 
should have come to its first per- 
formance, not in his native land, 
not even in Europe, but in our own 
then musically benighted Amer- 
ica . . . New York City, Tuesday, 
November 27, 1855.” With the pas- 
sage of three-quarters of a century, 
American interest in this form of 
musical art—‘“as pure as sculpture 
and as entrancing’—has steadily 
grown. To-day these subtle and 
contrapuntal works of Brahms, 
with no appeal to the sensations or 
to the dramatic, “written from the 
centre and fastness of his art,” en- 
ter into the scheme of every con- 
cert-giver and every private player 
the world over. 


SHORTER 


LITERATURE: It was a happy 
thought to issue an abridged ver- 
sion of Sir Edmund Chambers’ ex- 
pensive two volume Shakespeare. 
And no better man could have been 
selected for preparing this than 
Charles Williams. The only fault 
to be found with his Short Life of 
Shakespeare (New York: Oxford 
University Press. $1.50) is a prose 
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The author traces the steady 
progress of Brahms out of the exu- 
berant romanticism of his youth 
into the intellectual concentration, 
the objective beauty, the plastic 
form of his maturity. To quote Mr. 
Mason, he passed from the art that 
is “the secretion of a mood” to the 
art that “communicates a feeling.” 
The development spans forty years 
and is marked by an event almost 
without parallel in music annals— 
the revision by the master, verging 
on three score, of the famous Trio 
composed at twenty. Brahms’s con- 
temporaries thought his music dry 
and intellectual. The case-hard- 
ened young generation of to-day 
call it romantic, lush, sentimental. 
It would be well if aspiring com- 
posers among them would turn, 
among other references, to p. 231 
of this volume, where Mr. Mason 
isolates the two essential powers of 
Brahms’s genius: “the power to 
conceive elements of a simplicity 
that give them universality, and 
the power to evoke from them an 
undreamed richness of mean- 
ing...” [italics mine]. 

The book includes a generous 
number of musical quotations 
transcribed for piano, and three 
facsimiles of manuscripts. 

M. C. M. 


NOTICES 


style which, though it would be 


tolerable from anybody else, is 
hardly what one would expect of 
Mr. Williams. His book is a mar- 
vel of condensation, for it boils 
down Chambers’ well-nigh defini- 
tive study to about a sixth of its 
original bulk, retaining all the es- 
sential matters, and presenting 
them with a clarity that has per- 
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haps increased with compression. 
This should therefore become one 
of the half-dozen essential books on 
Shakespeare for the college student 
and the intelligent general reader. 

Reticence, Charles Rann Kennedy 
does not possess. In the three 
plays comprising the second vol- 
ume of his Repertory of Plays for a 
Company of Three Players (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50) there are enough words for 
thirty—with some to spare. Mr. 
Kennedy writes with sincerity, 
however, and most likely with 
great interior satisfaction. In Old 
Nobody, the first play in the pres- 
ent volume, two gypsy women 
speaking a racy vernacular are 
brought to repentance by an aged 
vagabond who seems to personify 
the Good Shepherd. Flaming Min- 
isters is contrived of redundant 
converse between a Woman, an 
Angel and a Minstrel. The scene 


of the best play, Crumbs, is laid ob- 
securely in Abraham’s Bosom. In 
this Mr. Kennedy identifies Lazarus 
of Bethany with the Rich Man who 
sorrowfully gave away his posses- 
sions to become the beggar who 


seeks crumbs at the gate. Lazarus 
is already in his tomb when the 
play opens but his sisters, Martha 
and Mary, visualize the past for us 
in their laments. It closes in real 
majesty with Christ calling Lazarus 
forth from the grave. 

Invincible Louisa, by Cornelia 
Meigs (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00). Certainly it was a wise 
choice which brought together Cor- 
nelia Meigs and Louisa Alcott in 
this wholly satisfying book about 
the dauntless and beloved author 
of Little Women. Miss Meigs has 
interpreted her subject with admi- 
rable understanding and sympathy 
and a remarkable correlation of 
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technique and matter. Wholly 
truthful and not at all mawkish, 
this biography illumines for us the 
Alcotts and their brilliant circle so 
many members of which achieved 
lasting fame. The author tells her 
story with a sprightly simplicity in 
a stream of well-blended visualiza- 
tions, engrossing to old and young. 
Invincible Louisa may well be a 
rallying cry to the timid or discour- 
aged of our disheartening day. To 
lovers of Miss Alcott’s work the 
identification of her characters with 
people of real life, the exposition 
of how inevitably her writings grew 
out of her circumstances and en- 
vironment, and the photographs of 
persons and places enlivened by 
her pen will be a matter of satis- 
faction and delight. 


Fiction: Readers who enjoyed 
F. O. Mann’s Albert Grope will be 
pleased with Grope Carries On 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). For those who did not read 
the first book Mr. Mann adroitly 
covers enough ground to make the 
sequel clear. It is a breezy diver- 
sion, stocked with sly merriment 
and cheerful satire, dealing with 
the English equivalent of our Dol- 
lar-a-year-man. The fantastic peo- 
ple he meets and the things that 
happen in “the Department of 
Minor Equipment” will keep the 
reader chuckling. There are two 
checks to unqualified praise: one 
is the unnecessary and excessive 
gullibility of Grope, and the other 
an over-stressed description of a 
rather coarse episode. 

Several times in The Enchanted 
Winter, by Martin Hare (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50), and 
with definite emphasis, allusion is 
made to a familiar and ever fasci- 
nating toy—a small glass globe 
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within which, encompassed and 
complete, a minute farm scene is 
enveloped in a tiny snowstorm. In 
this figure Miss Hare finds a fitting 
symbol of her novel; its scene is a 
little world apart shown to us with 
dexterous clarity of detail. The 
title is particularly apt: the young 
Englishman who visits his Irish 
relatives for a never-to-be-forgotten 
never -to-be-retrieved experience 
steps truly into an enchanted win- 
ter. Slow-paced, as enchantment 
should be, the story is poetic and 
discerning and enlivened by a 
steady flow of wit. Unspoiled and 
lovely, Elizabeth, the heroine, is 
another constant nymph, and it 
seems very right, though saddening 
to leave her finally untouched and 
immortal in her little glass globe. 
Maurice Baring, the versatile, in 
Friday’s Business (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.35) has given 


us a swashbuckling romance with 


a puzzling name. True, the name 
is explained in the first chapter 
and then pretty well forgotten un- 
til the last, where it bobs up un- 
expectedly amidst other surprises. 
And speaking of that first chapter 
reminds us to say that if all the 
other chapters had been anything 
like it—here would have been A 
Book indeed! As it is, however, 
we are led from three delightfully 
real boys and a well-made tutor at 
Eton to an imaginary little kind- 
dom where they have all become 
shadows in a story. It is light and 
fairly pleasant reading to the last 
chapter where the reader’s restful 
relaxation is abruptly disturbed, 
but it falls far short of Maurice 
Baring’s best. 


History: On December 10, 1931, 
the Lytton Commission of five was 
appointed by the League of Na- 
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tions to study on the spot and to 
report to the Council all matters 
dealing with the conflict between 
China and Japan. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment chose Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo as its Assessor, and the 
two volumes of Memoranda Present- 
ed to the Lytton Commission, pub- 
lished by the Chinese Cultural So- 
ciety, New York ($3.00), comprise 
hundreds of instances he brought 
forward to prove the injustice and 
callousness of Japanese aggression. 
In great detail he shows Japan plot- 
ting against the unification of 
China, and her deliberate intention 
to control Manchuria, her promo- 
tion of anti-Chinese riots in Korea, 
her subsidies to Chinese bandits, 
her attempts to monopolize and 
control the railroads, the salt ga- 
belle and the postal administration 
of the three Eastern provinces, her 
promotion of the sale and smug- 
gling of narcotics, her infringement 
of Chinese sovereignty by unjusti- 
fied military attacks, her violation 
of treaties, etc. 

In 1925 Dr. William R. Manning, 
a member of the State Department 
at Washington, published in three 
volumes the diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the United States concern- 
ing the independence of the Latin 
American nations. These docu- 
ments covered the period from 
1819 to 1830. Dr. Manning now 
proposes to edit in ten or more vol- 
umes all the important documents 
dealing with the international rela- 
tions of the American states. The 
first two volumes, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the United States 
(Washington, D. C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
$10.00), cover the period 1831-1860, 
and deal with Argentina, Bolivia 
and Brazil, collecting historical 
data of great importance. 
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LiturGy: Students of the liturgy 
will give a cordial welcome to Mil- 
dred V. Harcourt’s excellent trans- 
lation of Dom Pierre de Puniet’s 
scholarly treatise on The Roman 
Pontifical (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50), the first part of 
which treats of the origin and his- 
tory of the Pontifical. About the 
year 800 Charlemagne made obli- 
gatory the use of the Roman Mass 
book of the time, the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, sent him by Pope 
Adrian, a revision of an earlier 
book, The Gelasian Sacramentary, 
attributed by tradition to Pope 
Gelasius (492-496). We know it 
by one manuscript now in the Vati- 
can Library. Both Missal and Pon- 
tifical have preserved their primi- 
tive Roman characteristics although 
the ancient Gallican usages added 
a more ornate ritual to the severity 
of the original Roman rite. In Part 
II., Dom Puniet gives us an histor- 
ical and theological commentary on 
the rites of Baptism, Confirmation 
and Holy Orders, drawing a clear 
distinction between the effects of 
Baptism and Confirmation, while 
at the same time asserting their 
unity and interdependence. He also 
explains carefully the meaning of 
every prayer and every ceremony 
of the rite of Ordination. 


RELIGION: Catholics in the United 
States will read with interest The 
Great Commandment of the Gospel 
in the Early Church, a scholarly 
treatise on Christian charity writ- 
ten eighteen years ago by our pres- 
ent Apostolic Delegate, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Hamlet J. Cicognani, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: John J. Mc- 
Vey. $1.75). The writer contrasts 
the maxims and customs of pagan- 
ism with the ideals and practices 
of the Christians of the first three 
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centuries, illustrating his every 
point by copious citations from the 
Sacred Scriptures and the early Fa- 
thers. The chapters deal with the 
love of God, the fruits and works 
of charity, alms deeds, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Christian family, the 
duties of masters and of servants, 
the love of one’s enemy, remem- 
brance of the dead, fraternal cor- 
rection and the forgiveness of in- 
juries. The translation is excellent, 
but the volume is poorly gotten up, 
and the proof reading carelessly 
done. The book is worthy of a 
more dignified format. 

Very Rev. Edward K. Cantwell, 
C.SS.R., has written an introduc- 
tory chapter on the spirit of St. Al- 
phonsus for his volume contain- 
ing more than a score of the Circu- 
lar Letters of Redemptorist Generals, 
Father Mauron and Father Raus, 
from the year 1855 to the year 
1909 (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00). Treatises on 
the three evangelical virtues, faith, 
love of God, confidence in God, love 
of the cross, humility, self-denial 
and fraternal charity, they set forth 
the ideals of St. Alphonsus, and 
prove that his spirit, infused into 
his Congregation, has survived for 
two centuries. 

In the Preface to With Jesus to 
the Priesthood, by Jules Grimal, 
S.M., S.T.D. (Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $2.75), we are as- 
sured by the translator, Rev. Gerald 
Shaughnessy, S.M., recently ap- 
pointed Bishop of Seattle, that many 
years ago Father Dyer, S.S., of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, recog- 
nized in Avec Jésus formant en nous 
son Prétre, a volume that would be 
“a power for the formation of our 
young candidates for the priest- 
hood,” and that it was he who ac- 
cordingly gave the impetus to the 
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work of translation. Most decided- 
ly does the result attest the accu- 
racy of that judgment. For the 
treatise before us bravely faces the 
essential problems in the formation 
of the Catholic Priesthood. It 
makes no attempt to water down 
the meaning of the fact that to be 
made a worthy priest is to be 
moulded into another Christ. And 
it equally bravely accepts the fact 
that if a spiritual education, of an 
especial nature, is not offered to the 
young candidate for Holy Orders, 
the result is complete failure, even 
though a perfect knowledge of the 
sacred and profane sciences be ac- 
quired. We recommend it as a 


gift-book to priests as well as to 
Seminarians. 

With the motto, “A Catholic Bi- 
ble in Every Catholic Home,” the 
Catholic Bible Distributors of 
America (Philadelphia) have given 
new impetus to the circulation of 


that admirable edition of the New 
Testament which we owe to the 
careful labor of Father Hugh Pope, 
O.P. The volume is adapted—and 
well adapted—to the needs of a 
happily increasing body of readers 
who desire a text sufficiently anno- 
tated for the requirements of the 
moderately studious person. On 
the left hand page is given the 
(1749) Challoner revision of the 
(1582) Rheims translation of the 
New Testament. Notes on the op- 
posite page indicate defects of the 
translation and variations from the 
other English versions. In addi- 
tion, a reasonably full system of 
notes brings out the meaning of the 
text and its theological implica- 
tions. A brief introduction to each 
Book, a good Index and two out- 
line maps complete this satisfactory 
equipment for the study of the great 
source book of our religion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Incorrigible vag- 
abond that he is, John Gibbons re- 
turns to Italy, this time conde- 
scending to travel in a second-class 
compartment. In Old Italy and 
New Mussoliniland (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.00) he keeps 
his eyes open and his pen moving 
as he goes, and tells us in his light 
way about the novelties to be seen 
in Italy since the “March on 
Rome.” Human, informal, with a 
strongly individual point of view, 
he succeeds in drawing attention to 
many things which the new travel- 
er might never notice and which 
the old traveler finds it hard to be- 
lieve. Is it a slip when he speaks 
of looking out over “the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea” between Genoa and 
Spezia, or is this just another of the 
recent startling changes in Musso- 
liniland? 

General approval seems to have 
descended upon Dr. Halliday Suth- 
erland’s book of reminiscences, The 
Arches of the Years (New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.75), va- 
riously characterized as vivid, 
breezy, enticing. Inviting compari- 
son with San Michele and with 
British Agent, it seems no less in- 
teresting than the first, not quite as 
valuable as the other. In brief it is 
a fireside sort of book, the well-told 
tale of an especially adventurous 
and far-ranging life, with much 
new and first-hand information, 
with many a delightful episode 
and with no dull pages. 

James E. Finegan’s Tammany at 
Bay (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00) is a gusty indictment of the 
Walker-McKee-O’Brien administra- 
tions. The realistic observations of 
a competent politician raise it dis- 
tinctly above the level of pre-elec- 
tion broadsides. It is an ably dic- 
tated, hastily corrected, and ex- 
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haustively indexed compilation of 
devastating facts for the cartridge 
belts of Fusion warriors. The enor- 
mity of the problem of defeating 
Tammany is demonstrated almost 
too convincingly. The enemy is 
fast losing ground, but the light of 
truth and the sound of rhetoric 
will hardly suffice to conquer him 
in November. 

Gertrude Donald’s book, Men 
Who Left the Movement (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 10 s. 
6d.), will supplement various re- 
cent publications by Anglican writ- 
ers describing the prominent fig- 
ures of the Oxford Movement. She 
offers a brief sketch of four men 
who illustrate what she calls “the 
centrifugal force inherent in every 
sub-division of non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity.” According to statistics 
given out in 1929, some 750 clergy- 
men have been received into the 
Catholic Church since the begin- 


ning of the Oxford Movement, a 
large proportion of them from An- 
glican and Tractarian surround- 


ings. The author has chosen three 
of the earlier converts—Newman, 
Manning and Allies—and then by 
way of contrast, Maturin who came 
into the Church fifty years later. 
Even to those who are familiar 
with the story of Newman and 
Manning, these two are of peren- 
nial interest. With the compara- 
tively unknown Allies, many a stu- 
dious thoughtful man will feel kin- 
ship. As for Maturin—who seems 
to have been with us but yesterday 
—his point of view and the story 
of his approach to the Church will 
come close to many a devout An- 
glican. The book then is of no lit- 
tle interest. 

In the inaccurate and often ob- 
scure pages of The Beginnings of 
To-Morrow, Herbert A. Miller, 
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Ph.D. (New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co.)—his wife forsooth taught him 
clarity of expression—assumes the 
réle of a prophet, deploring like 
Spengler the decline of the West, 
and exalting everything Asiatic. In 
bombastic fashion he tells us that 
“the Great Society is upon us; that 
our overwhelming problems are but 
the birth pains of a new order; that 
the Cosmic Good bespeaks a social 
process, which transcends both the 
individual and his group.” Is not 
his meaning clear? His panegyric 
of Russian communism is un- 
ashamed in its dishonest ignoring 
of facts. To speak of Russia adopt- 
ing “a policy of cultural independ- 
ence,” when culture and freedom 
are ruled out of the people’s lives 
at every point is unworthy of a 
professor of sociology. There is no 
word of disapproval of the Soviets’ 
persecution of religion, for our au- 
thor holds that “the chief element 
of the origin of all religions is su- 
perstitious fear.” We have chap- 
ters on India, China, and the Near 
East; sophomoric essays on revo- 
lution, race, nationalism; but they 
add nothing to our knowledge of 
this changing world, despite the 
commendation of Professor Davis 
of Yale. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS:  Re- 
ports from the Committees of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace are always some- 
thing to be looked for. The report 
on Tariffs and World Peace (Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10 cents) put out by 
Rev. Thomas F. Divine, S.J., with 
the authority of the Economic Re- 
lations Committee is no exception. 
Its content merits careful assimila- 
tion. To this end a study club out- 
line is appended and an extensive 
bibliography. The thesis of this 
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report—that “men help themselves 
the most by helping others, too”— 
is supported by Christian princi- 
ples and financial facts. While 
not in disagreement on all points, 
Wallace B. Donham, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration pleads in Na- 
tional Ideals and International Idols, 
reprinted from the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, for concentration on 
national recovery, in the belief 
that “if each nation makes the best 
use of its own resources the whole 
world will be utilized to the fullest 
degree.” Benjamin M. Anderson, 
Jr., Ph.D., economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, advo- 
cates lower tariffs and an early re- 
turn to the gold standard but pro- 
tests as a means to recovery A 
Planned Economy and a Planned 
Price Level (Chase Economic Bulle- 
tin. Vol. XIII.). 

The Doctrine of the Immaculate 


Conception is shown by Father 
James, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Louvain), 
to be an effective defence against 


the insidious encroachments of 
Naturalism; the clear-cut teaching 
of the Church on man’s supernat- 
ural destiny is also demonstrated 
in a reprint of the late Sir Bertram 
Windle’s radio talks over Station 
WLWL on Evolution and Catho- 
licity. This clear, Catholic and 
scientific discussion of the subject 
merits wide distribution and as- 
similation; the vocation of the 
priest is fully revealed in the ex- 
pressive ritual and Liturgy of the 
Church for The Ordination of a 
Priest, hence the usefulness of 
Bishop Phelan’s “Guide to the Cere- 
monies,” with preparatory notes; 
in St. Alphonsus Liguori and St. 
Aloysius, the master pen of Canon 
Sheehan describes two “types of 
Divine art” in saintmaking (Mel- 
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bourne: Australian Catholic Truth 
Society, 5 cents each). 

The fundamentals of The Inward 
Life are handled joyously yet firm- 
ly in the extracts from the Letters 
of Mother Stuart selected by Moth- 
er Maud Monahan; Rev. J. P. Val- 
entin has prepared a_ serviceable 
compendium of information con- 
cerning the Feasts and Fasts 
Throughout the Year; a C. T. S. 
leaflet answers simply and fully 
the query: Why Do Not Catholics 
Join in “United Services?” Lady 
Cecil Kerr gives a sympathetic ac- 
count of the foundation and aim of 
a new congregation—the Ladies of 
The Grail and their colorful organ- 
ization of youth; conscious need to 
understand and reckon with Com- 
munism is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of a fourth edition of the 
study of that subject by Rev. Lewis 
Watt, S.J., B.Sc. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind (July 8th) 
gives the text of “The Spanish En- 
cyclical,” that strong heart-cry of 
Our Holy Father against the mad 
injustice of the law “relating to re- 
ligious confessions and congrega- 
tions” and the joint statement of 
the bishops of the Cincinnati Prov- 
ince on “Agriculture and Catholic 
Faith.” The “Commencement Ad- 
dress” of Cardinal Hayes at the 
Catholic University; an article by 
Father LeBuffe, S.J., on “Catholic 
Evidence Guilds”; a reprint from 
The Sower, showing the necessity 
of combining “Liturgy and Cate- 
chism” in building the life of faith, 
and a resolution in regard to the 
Negro adopted by the students of 
the College of Manhattanville, form 
the content of the issue of July 22d 
(New York: The America Press, 5 
cents each). 

In These Human Ills! Rev. Mi- 
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chael X. Frassrand, C.S.P., pictures 
the “depression” of to-day and the 
“darkness” into which “the Light 
of the World came” and shows 
convincingly how “to those who re- 
ceive Him” Christ is the “Way” to 
spiritual riches and material suffi- 
ciency (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 5 cents). The inevitable 
choice of our leader—Christ or 
Lucifer—is dramatically and force- 
fully presented by Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., in Revolt Against Heaven 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 10 
cents). Godparents at Baptism will 
enable those who fulfill this impor- 
tant function to enter into the full 
meaning of the ritual and accom- 
plish their part in it reverently 
(Yonkers: The Mission Almanach, 
5 cents). Towards Planetism, by 
Roger R. Hawkins, represents a 


sincere if somewhat chimerical ef- 
fort to direct world thought to- 
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wards the advantages of world 
unity through world organization. 
Having no spiritual basis, however, 
we fear that Planetism must re- 
main a mere dream for the unity of 
the spirit alone can master and har- 
ness to love of God and neighbor the 
differences begotten of individual- 
ism and ultranationalism. For free 
copies of Towards Planetism, address 
L. E. Hawkins, 36 Wayne Place, 
Nutley, N. J. 

International Conciliation takes up 
again the vexed question of the ag- 
gressor in “The Attempt to Define 
War” by Clyde Eagleton, Professor 
of Government of New York Uni- 
versity (New York: 405 West 117th 
Street, 5 cents). The Chinese Min- 
ister to the United States, Sao-Ke 
Alfred Sze, gives us Some Plain 
Speaking With Regard to the Chi- 
nese-Japanese Situation (Baltimore: 
J. H. Furst Co.). 
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